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‘““Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL; EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.’ 





VOLUME XXVIL 


Che Independent. 


FRAU HITT. 


(From THE GERMAN OF EBERT.) 








BY HIRAM RICH. 





WHeEnE winds the steep and dizzy way 
So quickly to the inn, 

A beggar sat upon a cliff 
Some alms perchance to win. 


A naked babe within her arms 
Lay sweetly sleeping there ; 

The mother rocked and wrapped her child 
With tender, constant care. 


“Thou loving boy, thou darling child, 
Who farest ill with me; 
Thon hast no cover from the snow 
And wind and misery. 


‘For food thou hast a crust of bread 
That others throw away, 
And if to thee an apple falls 
It marks a happy day. 


** And yet thine eye, my tender thing, 
If full of baby joy, 
Thy hair is golden as the hair 
Of e’en the richest boy. 


So sat the beggar by the way 
And wept and wept again, 

When down the road with gleam and glee 
There flashed a knightly train. 


A woman rode before, of all 
The loveliest. was she ; 

A mantle from her neck fell fair, 
A trailing star to see. 


The sparkling lady’s name is Hitt, 
The wealthiest in the land ; 

But the least in virtue and courtesy 
Is the lady there so grand, 


She reins her steed now proudly in, 
She lifts herself to gaze ; 

She looks before, she looks behind, 
To all she turns and says: 


“Look left and right, look far and near, 
Behind, before again, 
And all your eyes may look upon, 
Ye lords, fs my domain. 


“My many vassals, quick and bold, 
At beck and nod appear, 
And had I but a purple cloak 
I were a princess here.”’ 


The beggar heard and roused herself 
Before the beauty there ; 

She held the erying babe aloft 
And prayed a piteous prayer. 


“This picture here of sorrow see, 
Let him thy pity win ; 
Give me a bit of linen stuff 
To wrap the young thing in.” 


“ Art mad?”’ the angry lady cried. 
““ What is such stuff to me, 
When all I see and wear Is fine 

As silk and gold may be?” 


“God guard me if I ask for what 
My tongue doth seldom name; 
Then give me what thou hast to spare— 
Aye, what thou wilt, good dame.”’ 


Frau Hittshe frowned a mocking frown, 
Then leaning, proud and prone, 

She offered to the beggar’s hand,, 
From the cold cliff, a stone. 


The woman shook with madd’ning pain, 
She cried from the echoing rock : 
‘ Becom’ st thouhard as the stone thou hold’ st, 
Who darest the poor to mock!” | 


The day went down, the night came on, 
A tempest howled and crashed: 
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The dreadful thunder rolled and growled 
And the lightning slipped and flashed. 


Frau Hitt rebuked her stumbling brute : 
“ Why fail mein my-need ?” 

With whip and spur she fretted him, 
Yet moveless stood the steed. 


She felt a sudden drowsiness 
O’ ercome her haughty will ; 

Her strength was gone, the creeping blood 
In every vein stood still. 


She fain—but hand and foot forbade— 
Would cast her to the ground ; 

She strove to call her knightly troop, 
Her tougue was silence-bound. 


Her face became a gloomy white, 
Her eyes as stiff as stone ; 

Her body, delicate and smooth, 
A rough, gray thing had grown. 


The rocks beneath her rise and rise, 
They lift her there upright; 

They grow and grow like giants grim 
Through all the shuddering night. 

And o’er them sits the shape of stone, 
Once Lady Hitt so grand; : 

And ont of the ightning-gleam she looks, 
The sorrow of the land! 
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IS THERE TO BE A WAR? 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


I can remember when it was the custom, 
to deride Emerson as a man who: habitu- 
ally talked nonsense; and if any one de 
fended him, the sentence most likely to be 
quoted as proof of his folly was the remark 
‘* Let no one quit his belief that a pop-gun 
is a pop-gun}; though the most ancient and 
honorable of the earth should affirm it to 
be the'crack of doom.’’ But this sentence 
always seemed to me 4 very sensible one; 
and I have now tested it for a good many 
years, and find it eminently reassuring and 
consoling. 

The prediction is constantly made that 
we are on the verge of “a religious 
conflict, which threatens the very existence 
of the Republic”; that it is already 
doubtful whether we have any ‘‘ defense 
against the establishment of .a despotic 
empire fh our very midst—an empire 
under the control of a despotic and de- 
termined few, whose declared purpose is 
to supplant our free institutions with a 
tyranny more; harsh and unsparing than 
any ever yet séen upon the planet.” And 
those who do not share this conviction are 
denounced as indifferent, timid, or blind. 

For one, Ido not sympathize with this 
foreboding. Nodoubt any organization that 
becomes very large and powerful brings 
with it dangers and will bear watching, 
whether it be the Roman Catholic Church 
or the Methodist, the Pacific Railway or 
the Masonic order. But I do not see how 
any one who lived through the anti-Ma- 
sonic or the Know-Nothing excitement can 
help admitting that the power of any such 
association in the United States is, after all, 
very limited, and is liable at any moment, 
through .apy excess, to rouse the over- 
whelming foree of public sentiment against, 
ft. Oertainly Ican recall: several periods 
when the danger of’ Roman Catholic usur- 
pation or of @ collision between Roman 


| Catholics and Protestants seemed far more 
‘imminent than now. I remember when the 


Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court was a 
Roman Catholic—Judge Taney holding, 
that high office: more than 2 quarter of s 
century; yet no harm came. I remember 


likely to deluge the whole land; but it did no 
real harm, and now its progressis checked 
—as the inexorable census shows—and no- 
body but General Butler seriously supposes 
that itis going any further. I remember 
when, in Brownson’s time, there was 
another great waveof conversions among 
educated New England Protestants. That 
also passed by, Some of the converts after 
a time came quietly back, as I can testify 
from my own knowledge; and we now hear 
of but few such conversions. I can re- 
member when these things produced such 
a popular excitement that organized pro- 
cessions of ‘‘ Native Americans” used to 
parade through the Irish quarters of Bos- 
ton and New York, with cries and banners 
so ingulting that one wondered how the 
hot Celtic blood could restrain itself from 
outbreak. During those years it seemed 
reasonable to talk of the possibility of a 
religious war; but among the softened re- 
ligious antagonism of this time the alarm 
seems to me only one of Emerson’s pop- 


rr ee Seek repeatedly shown by statistics 
and recognized by the admission of Roman 
Catholic priests themselves that this 
Church has actually lost, numerically, by 
the vast transplantation of its votaries to 


NUMBER 1400. 





or a Rhode Island committee refuses to 
elect a teacher because she is a Romain 
Catholic, then. Protestantism: puts itself in 
the wrong and puts its opponent in the 
right. Up to this time, as it strikes me, 
most of the demands of the Roman Cxth- 
olic Church have been reasonable; and if, 
as now appears, they are beginning to be 
upreasonable, there is nd doubt of. the 
result, and that church, like any other, 
will learn its place. 

Of this I feel. so sure that I confess to 
more solicitude as to the sins and extrava-- 
gances of radicals,than as to those of Ro- 
man Catholies. . Even within the doors of 
the Boston Radical Club I have heard. the 
disfranchisement of Roman. Catholics 
seriously urged; andone of the alarmists, 
whom I began by quoting, declares in the 
same article that the state has a right, 
under certain circumstances, to interfere 
with “the internal organization. of ate- 
ligious body” and to:compel it to organize 
‘*by democratic; methods.” .In . other 
words, according, to this theory, the state 
is to prescribe for each sect whether it shall 
be ruled. by. bisbops, elders, or deacons. 
and how much power they shell have in; 
the organization, In the same way, I sap- 
pose, the state must decide for the ‘Sons 





these shores; since their total number, 
even as reckoned by the Church, is not so 
large as the emigrant population, with its 
natural increase, would furnish. The few 
conversions made to that Church are care- 
fully heralded; but the number of those 
who Slip silently away from it and are lost 
in the mass of Protestant pcpulation no 
one proclaims. This nation is thoroughly 
and permanently non-Roman Catholic. 
Every intelligent priest knows this in bis 
heart, and knows that, whatever boasts he 
or his newspaper organs may make, they 
must not go very far in their claims, lest 
the ghost of ‘‘ Native Americanism” or 
‘*Know-Nothingism” be raised again. 
New Jersey is not counted the most en- 
lightened state in the American Union; 
yet the mere effort of two or three priests 
of that state to urge their parishioners to 
vote a certain way in the late election 
sent a sweeping majority over to the side 
these priésts wished to defeat. There is 
not a Northern or Western state where the 
same result would not have followed. The 
Roman Catholic Church every where knows 
that itis watched, that the popular prejudice 
is against it, that the enormons Tris’) im- 
migration has waned, and t!:¢ predominant 
increase from that source is now Protestant. 
If it has the'desire, it has not the folly to 
expect to be the ruling element in the 
nation ; unless it be in that vague and re- 
mote:'way in which’ Jews still convince 
themselves that they expect a Messiab. 

We must remember that much of what 
has heretofore been called aggression in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been simply 
an honorable struggle for the just rights 
which Protestantism refused to concede to 
it. So long as we have not secularized 
our government the Roman Catholics, 
like the Jews, have really found their 
cause to be thatof religious liberty. While 
New: Hampsbire declares thém ineligible 
to office they have no choice but to resist 
by all hondrable means’ sich exclusion, 
When Vérmont expels Irish children from 
school for «a single’ day’s' absence on a 
church festival the Roman Oxtholie clergy 
would do wrong‘to submit. When a Mass- 
achusetts school committee requires the 





when the wave of Irish immigration seemed 


reading of the Protestant Bible in schools, 


of Pythias” or the.*‘Improved Order of. 
Red Men”. how they shall elect. their 
“Grand. Sachem” .or, ‘‘ Most Worthy 
Patriarch.” . All such. theories. seem, to me 
to show a want of faith in the. principle.of: 
religious freedom. They involve the essence 
of persecution, and the moment: you. per- 
secute any class of men you lose all right 
to complain if they persecute you. Once 
completely secularize the government and 
you disarm every church as to its organized 
power forevil: and leave only its power 


for good. 
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THE ARMAMENT OF GERMANY. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 








Tue general secretary of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations put forth the following ques- 
tions for its meeting at the Hague, Septem- 
ber, 1875, touching a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the armaments of European nations: 

*¢1, What is the armament, by land and 
sea, of the nation to which you belong, 
and what also, according to your informa- 
tion, are the armaments of the other Euro- 
pean nations? 

“9, What proportion of such armament, 
fn the case of each nation, do yon consider 
necessary to its internal security? 

**8. What proportion do ‘you consider 
necessary to its external security? 

‘*4 Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be a proportionate reduction 
in the armaments of European nations; 
and, whatever may be your opinion, will 
you give the reasons for it? 

**5. Is a proportionate reduction prac- 
ticable ; and, if so, to what extent ? 

6. By what methods may such a reduc- 
tion be accomplished?” 

As a resident of Berlin, I have prepared 
a brief reply to these questions with re- 
gard to Germany; and, though I cannot 
presumé to speakiwith the authority of an 
official statement, nor to represent ade- 
quately the tone of German sentiment and 
the demands of German nationality in 
military affairs, I’ shall hope to speak in 
candid sympathy with the national life of 
Germany, while giving the judgment of an 
impartial observer upon the practicability 
of reducing her armament. 





The total fighting force of the German 












Empire may be estimated roundly at 1,700,- 
000 men. This includes the navy and the 
two Olgses of reserves of the army —the, 
Landwebr and the Landsturm. Thesta 
ing army-.in time of peace consists ot & 


831 men and 96/875 horses, at @ 
of 859,484, 000 reichsmarks; about an 
average of 900 reichgmarks,o thalers, 


per mam, - This army is orameicod with 
469. battelions of infant Be: squadrons 
of cavalry, 300 Rae hegre 29- bat- 
talion’ of fort artillery, 18 battalions of 
pioneers, and 18 battalions of service 
corps. No attempt is made to classify the 
men by race or religion; and it is the 
uniform opinion of officers that, in spite of 
the present fervor of ecclesiastic differ- 
ences in some sections, Catholics and 
Protestants would fight side by side with 
equal zen! against a foreign foe, so over- 
powering is the sentiment of loyalty to the 
Fatherland and the strength of army dis- 
cipline and esprit de corps. 

This standing army of the German Em- 
pire is au increase upon the sum total of 
the standing armieés of: the several states 
that now compose the Empire as these 
stood before ths war with France in 1870; 
ahd the number of the army and the yearly 
appropriation for its support were fixed, at 
the last séssion of Parliament, for the term 
of seven years—just overlapping the Sep- 
tennate of Marshal MacMalion. °The in- 
crease of the standing force of the country 

“was urged by the necessity Germany is 
under of maintaining her newly-acquired 
boundaries, her national unity, and her 
independent position in Europe, and also 
by a vague apprebension of impending dan. 
ger. The appropriation for the term of 
seven years was voted—against what some 
would make the strict construction of the 
constitution—under the pressure of public 
opinion, which demanded some permanent 
guaranty of peace. By the constitution 
the daration of any one Parliament is lim- 
ited to three years, and each Parliament 
has absolute control over the supplies and 
subsidies of the Empire during the term of 
its owo existence. The government had 
sought to withdraw the army appropria- 
tion from thé chances of the yearly budget; 
not leaving it open to be canvassed at 
every session of Parliament, but having it 
definitively fixed as to amount for an in- 
definite term of years. This would have 
been equivalent to a vote of unlimited con- 
fidence. Now there was no unwillingness 
of the majority to repose this confidence 
in the government; but many scrupled at 
essuming to bind future Parliaments by 
fores'alling their prerogative, and others, 
like the English Commons of old, were 
jealous for the bard-won right of controll- 
ing the purse-strings. But the great finan- 
cial and industrial Interests of the country 
insisted that its military defenses should 
not be exposed to the whims and fluctua- 
tfons of psrliamentary majorities; and, on 
demand of the press and the people, the 
army estimates were voted finally forseven 
years,as a compromise bet ween government 
and Parliament. Commerce and Industry 
said: Givé us security, and we will pay the 
cost. At the same time new regulations 
were made for the reserves, so that direct- 
ly upon being called out these will be in- 
corporated with the regular army, and even 
the Landsturm, ordinarily reserved fora 
last defense egainst actual invasion, may 
now be moved from place to place, and not 
kept simply each detachment for the pro- 
tection of its own district. Hence, in case 
the new rule of war concerning combatants 
and non-combatants, proposed at Brussels 
and to be revived at St, Petersburg, should 
be adopted by the Great Powers, Germany, 
when threatened with invasion, could en- 
rol in the regular army ber entire popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms, and among 
men under fifty-five would bave. neither 
non-combatants nor irregulars. These re- 
serves are made up of men who have had 
the discipline of the army in their youth, 
and are, of course, far superior in training 
to a volunteer militia. The standing army 
of Germany is constantly kept up to the 
highest point of drill and by field maneu- 
vers is made familiar with the operations 
of war. It is in readiness to be put in mo- 
tion on the sbortest. notice aod ithe ex- 
igencies of the-military service are studied 
in the construction of railways and other 
public works, From all this itis evident 







_ | The people are decidedly 
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‘ambifion or of invasion, and 
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that Germany is doing nothing and in- 
tending nothing toward a proportionate 
reduction of her army in the interest of 
peace. 

Yet it would be wrong to.infer that.the 


wars of 






ment will rv, energetically 
interests and the safety of Germany may 
seem to require. 

So for the first question: the armament 
of Germany is. upward of 400,000 men 
equipped for war, with every facility for 
arming at short notice at least four times 
that number, trained to the use of arms. 

The second question is: ‘‘ What. propor- 
tion of such armament is necessary to the 
internal security of the nation?” Of 
course, a foreigner can only guess at a 
reply; but I would say, at a venture, that, 
in the absence of any foreign intervention 
to promote dissénsion among her people, 
one-tenth of ber present army—say 40,000 
men—should suffice for the internal security 
of the German Empire. I know this esti- 
mate will be received with incredulity by 
theaverage German citizen and with amuse- 
ment by German statesmen and military 
men; but it is really a complimentary rec- 
ognition of their growth in self-govern- 
ment for a citizen of the United States, 
who has lived among them for years, to 
say that forty million Germans could now 
be trusted to govern themselves with as 
little military force as forty million Amer- 
icans require for their internal security, 
The Germans are not belligerent among 
themselves; they are not addicted to in- 
surrection; they are exceédingly well- 
trained in the habit of obedience to the 
laws; they have now an outlet for political 
fermentation in free constitutional parlia- 
ments, imperial and local; and the tradi- 
tions of the Thirty Years’ War and the 
lingering effects of that war in retarding 
the political and industrial development 
of the nation have induced a chronic ayer- 
sion to civil war as a remedy for any eyils, 
real or imaginary. Eyen the excitements 
of chureh politics in. the past three years 
have not roused a spirit of martial combat. 
The people do not need to be governed by 
awe of a military force, and a very small 
army should suffice for any extraordinary 
emergency of the public peace. Indeed, 
the internal dangers and disturbances of 
Germany would lose much of their impor 
tance save for the apprehension of foreign 
dangers that might give to any domestic 
disquiet a purely factitious consequence, 

To the third question (‘* What proportion 
of the armament of Germany is necessary to 
her external security?”)I answer: Thewahole 
of it—every man, every borse, every ship, 
every gun—as matters now are with respect 
to armament upon the Continent of, Europe. 
If Europe is to live in the constant expecta- 
tion of war and in a state of enormous 
and incessant preparation for war, then 
Germany must be and will be armed as 
she is. 

The statesmanship of every Continental 
people is now largely devoted to the means 
of national defense, to the strengthening 
of fortifications and the efficient organiza- 
tion of the army. The diplomacy of every 
nation is on the alert for the probabilities 
of war; the interior economy of every na. 
tion is taxed more and more for the military 
braoch of the public service; the inventive 
genius of every people is occupied with the 
improvement of weapons of destruction. 
Lying in the center of Europe, with power- 
ful neighbors upon all sides, who are emu- 
lating ber own military system, Germany 
must keep up that system to the highest 
point of efficiency and of readiness for her 
own external security. Alone she cannot, 
dare not set the example of reducing ber 
armament or slighting ber preparations for 
war. Till Revenge, Jealousy, Aubition 
shall. be disarmed throughout Europe 
Germany must have. her body-guard of 
400,000 men, her life-guard of 1,700,000. 
Whenever you urge upon her statesmen the 
policy of reducing her armament, ithe ao- 
swer is: ‘‘Give us another geographical 
position.” No other country is so exposed 
to be simultaneously attacked by formid- 
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curity. For this opinion there are two 
weighty’ reasons: (1) the enormous drain 
of a universal military conscription upon 
the industrial life and resources of the na- 
tion; and (2) the fact that a large standing 
army isa temptation to war and is liable 
to seek occasion for war to justify its own 
existence. , 

In one view, no doubt, the maintenance 
of a large, well-equipped army by any. 
country favors peaceable relations with 
other nations. However restless and_bel- 
ligerent a nation may be, it will hesitate to 
attack another that is known to be always 
ready for vigorous and decisive ‘warfare. 
A nation well armed may count ‘upon a 
certain immunity from ‘insult or attack 
from abroad. But there are limits to the 
restraint that one nation can impose upon 
others by exhibiting the strength of its 
armament. That very armament may be 
taken for a menace or a taunt. It may 
excite jealousy or fear and provoke com- 
binations for its overthrow.; or the spirit 
of bravado, which in human nature an- 
swers to the crowing propensity in the 
cock, may excite two military nations to 
peck at each other for a fight that shall 
determine which is master of the walk. 
The history of war shows that a great 
standing army incites as much warfare as 
it forefends. The nations that are now 
vieing with each other in their military 
systems and in the inventions and muni- 
tions of war will hardly rest. satisfied till 
actual collision in the field shall have set- 
tled the contest of superiority. Hence, the 
external security of each nation would be 
better assured by a proportionate reduction 
of the armaments of all, 

That the internal peace and prosperity 
of each nation demand such a reduction 
of Its own armament 1s too obvious for 
argument. ‘The drain of a large army 
upon the resources of the country is con- 
stant and depleting. In Austria the army 
consumes 19.83 per cent. of the whole in- 
come of the state; in Germany, 26,14 
per cent.; in Russia, 86.33; in Italy, 17.42; 
in France, with the navy, 30.91; in Great 
Britain; 39.95; in Denmark, 28.24; in 
Sweden, 82.15; in Norway, 29.07; in the 
Netherlands, 27.28; making for these 10 
states an average of 28.1 per cent. of in- 
come consumed in arming against each 
other. But this is not all. It is one of the 
common-places of political economy that 
the soldier, while consuming yearly the 
fruits of the labor of others and at theircost, 
adds nothing to the productive resources 
of the country, unless by the fortune of 
war he may anvex something to her ter- 
ritory. And, furthermore, the term of 
compulsory military service, as in Ger- 
many, comes to young men ata time when 
it seriously interferes with their training 
for other occupations in life. Many a 
young man will testify: “ I might have been 
other than Iam, or been in business for 
myself; but just as I was getting forward 
I had to go into the army, and in my three 
years of service I lost not only my place, 
but what qualification for business I had pre- 
viously acquired, lost my opportunity of 
advancement, and now must begin again at 
the bottom of the ladder.” Thus the army 
service becomes.to many a@ serious obstacle 
to business, to marriage, to all that men 
cherish for themselves in life, and to that 
free development of the individual which 
tends to the highest mean of national 
good. This is felt seriously by many in 
Germany who nevertheless submit to the 
present military system as a political neces- 
sity and would defend it from motives 
of patriotism. But it should be. said 
with equal frankness, on the other hand 
that for many, also, the course of obliga- 
tory military service is a salutary dis-’ 
ciplineé and has an elevating influence, 
This is true, for example, of the more 
ignorant of the peasantry and of the min- 
ing population, who gain in the army no- 
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tokinged § country, culture io. lit 
and s¢igtice, Chivalry and mity of 
mien, though © ‘Wot without a certain pride 
of caste, place these officers among the 
picked men.of the kingdom. 

As a rule, the people of Germany are 
proud of their army, recognizing the great 
services it bas done for the nation, and 
being. also identified with it by many 
personal ties. By thie constitution of the 
Empire personal military service is made 


| Obligatory upon every citizen, and by act 


of Parliament it is unlawful for the press 
to call. in question this parliamental or. 
ganic provision or to cast reproach upon 
the nation’s defense. The people acquiesce 
in a seeming necessity; but they groan 
under the taxes and the personal and do- 
mestic privations to which this system sub- 
jects them, and should a long peace make 
the necessity of the military system less 
obvious. and imperative the murmurs of 
taxpayers would soon become audible, and 
might even grow formidable. And in 
this lies the risk of a large army being 
urged into war by a. popular clamer 
against its costly inertia, 

That a distinctive war party exists in 
Germany I see no evidence; nor do Lim- 
agine that any statesman would venture to 
advocate a policy of war as a key to his ad-: 
ministration. Among younger officers, 
zealous for chivalrous exploits and impa- 
tient for promotion, there is often talk of 
war as approaching or desirable; but, asa 
rule, old and experienced officers are slow 
to plunge their country into war. Possibly 
a school of politicians may fancy that to 
take the initiative in a foreign war when 
the aspect is threatening is the surest’road 
to victory, safety, and peace; but there is 
no party in Germany that openly avows 
this policy, nor could such a party or fol, 
icy find favor with the people, except in 
some manifest emergency. 

But a protracted peace must tend to 
undermine the conviction that a great 
standing army is a necessity of the state, 
and history warns us that burdensome tax- 
ation for the support of an army may pro- 
voke popular revolt, and then such revolt 
be pleaded as a pretext for a great standing 
army asanipternal police. There are no 
present signsof such a peril to Germany; 
but the peril lies iu the very provision 
made to guard against it. Upon all these 
grounds, therefore, a reduction of the 
armament should recommend itself to 
statesmen. This: leads tothe concluding 
questions—Nos. 5 and 6—which, for brevity, 
may be treated as one: ‘‘Is a proportion- 
ate reduction practicable; and, if so, to 
what extent? And by what methods may 
such a reduction be accomplished?” A 
reduction is practicable only upon the con- 
dition that some other expedient than war 
be clearly set before the people, that shall 
give an equal assurance that the interests 
and honor of the nation shall be faithfully 
preserved. The only expedient capable of 
this is arbitration. But, to induce a mil- 
itary nation to have recourse to arbitration 
asa substitute for war, confidence must 
first be inspired in arbitration as practicable 
and equitable ; and such confidence will be 
of comparatively slow growth, as the re- 
sult of experience. Arbitration is not 
likely to be accepted at wholesale, as an 
abstract principle; but can be recommended 
in detail, by clear and tangible cases, 

Now, there are two classes of cases 
which can be hopefully recommended to 
all nations as matter for arbitration: 

(1.) Disputes conecrning territory oF 
property. The first of these are in a cer- 
tain sense internatioval, since questions of 
boundary affect the whole community of 
nations.. Hence, with special propriety, 
such cases could come before an interna- 
tional tribunal, Experience has shown 
that the forcible settlement of boundary 
leaves cause of rankling, dispute, and retal- 
iation in the future, oe wos 
costly uncertain mode of settlement: 
while at pam of greet naticns testi- 
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fies that in stich Cases arbitration can be | 


accepted With dignity and satisfaction. As; 
to property, we have’ reached an age of 
civilization when & war, risking thousands 
of lives and the morals of a nation, simply 
for money could hardly justify itself to the 
moral sense of Christendém ; and, now that 
the whole’ resources of commefce and 
banking are available for the peaceful 
adjustment of such disputes, arbitration is 
their obvious remedy. ‘ 

(2.) Questions affecting persons.’ By the 
tomity of nations or by special treaties 
many questions concerning persons are 
already provided for by peaceable methods. 


Asarule, questions concerning ambassa- . 


dors, emigrants, refugees, criminals, neu- 
trals are disposed of by some specffic agree- 
ment or by public international law. A 
principle so widely accepted might well be 
extended to cover a]l manner of cases con- 
cerning persons. 

There would then remain only a class of 
questions Iping within the vague region of 
ational honor. But, the more practical 
and substantial questions being already 
provided for on terms of peace and the 
habit being established of adjusting these 
peaceably, the class of problematical ques- 
tions would diminish in number, and by 
degrees would come to be referred to the 
same category of arbitration, Step by 
step this. grand consummation may be 
gained. A growing helpin this direction 
is the influence of international congresses 
for the advancement of knowledge and 
the improvement of society. I know it 
has been wittily said that every great in- 
ternational exposition has been followed 
by a great war, Yetit were vain to deny 
that the intercourse promoted by such 
occasions favors a peaceable disposition 
among the nations. In the recent Geo- 
graphical Con:ress at Paris a German 
geologist, whose name is honored through- 
out the scientific world, presided over one 
of the sessions with the same apparent 
welcome that was accorded to everp rep- 
resentative of foreign nations; German 
travelers recounted to admiring audiences 
their explorations in Africa; German 
authorities were quoted with commenda- 
tion; and prizes were awarded to German 
sociclies and savans, with the hearty 
courtesy and impartiality that marked the 
whole proceedings; and when, in that 
vast concourse, one heard the Russian, the 
German, tbe Hollander, the Swede, the 
Belgian, the Englis'iman, the Frenchman, 
the Italian, the Hungarian, each in his 
own tongue, pay tribute to the Com- 
monwealth of *Science; when one heard 
the vice-adm‘ral of France, president of 
the Congres:, instance its assembling 
as one of the conquests and tokens 
of peace, and saw the marshal-pres- 
ident of France and the heir to the 
throne of Russia assisting at the Congress, 
with the personal interest and attention of 
its more active members, one could not but 
feel a loftier inspiration for humanity—the 
pulse of that.inner life which not all the 
savage surgery of war bas been able to 
exhaust nor permanently to enfeeble. 

The Geographical Congress taught that 
the physical globe belongs to man for 
community of exploration, of discovery, 
of development, of utilization for the 
behoof of human society. In this it was 
our.fit auxiliary. But this association 
teaches the higher lesson that human soci- 
ety itself belongs to maun—a community of 
nations, girded with the armament of 
justice, ordered and perfected by equal and 
universal law, arbitrating the claims of 
every member, and couserving the welfare 
of the whole. 

Nn 


LA REINE. 


BY OHARLOTTE M, PACKARD. 





Sux reigns in the kingdom of youth. 
What queen so fair Or so wise? 

A giint of the sun fn her hair, 
The blue of tle sea in her eyes ! 


Queen, yet with never a care. 
She bas but to smile when we fling 
Our garlands of rose at her feet: 
Life is a rose to her spring. 


Ah! in the kingdom of youth 
Queens there be maby that rise 
Just by the glint of their bair 
And the blue of the sea in their eyes! 
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A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 
BY THE. REV. 6& W. DUFFIELD.) 


My friend thé barber welcomes me as the 
rightful captive of his razorand bissbears. 


Ihave ft in mind to cast myself into the. 


clutth of bis af'—to submit my flowing 
“locks 't6 the s¢isiors, my scalp to the flery 


shatipdo, and“my chin to thé harvesting 


steel. He, there're, congratulates his secret 
soul and pric tds todo with me after the 
“manner of his kind. To all of which I 
solemnly asserit. 

He first cats my hair. That is to say, he 

combs it over my cyes and leaves it fn that 
position. Then, with a slow rake of his 
toothed instrument, he fetches it over 
éitber ear, careless that the aforesaid ear 
projects some sufficient di-tance from the 
skull. It cheers me in this moment of 
‘awful uncertainty, when the comb is delib- 
erately descending, to reflect that if I were 
indeed an ass he would give the matter 
more atténtion. The back of my head he 
also furrows, in order, I presume, to sow 
*“Tonic” in it by and by. 
‘Then be clips and chatters and grace- 
fully waves his particular customers to his 
especial friends among his fellow-artists; 
and clips and snips my ear, and begs a 
mechanical pardon or two; and jerks his 
head on one side, and clips and pushes me 
forward and pushes me back; and responds 
affirmatively when I tell him only to take 
the ends off of it; and clips, and says that 
will be all right; and drives the cold steel 
on its triumphant way- over my forehead 
and around the outer boundaries of that 
wig, which is the serene result of his cuts, 
crosscuts, shinglings, and shearings. Nay, 
he would even shave the back of my neck, 
did 1 permit him ‘so to do. 

And now be pours upon my devoted 
bead an anointing which is like that of 
Aaron. It runs down to my beard, and it 
would go to the skirts’of my calico bib If it 
had anything like the proper success. As 
it is, I open the corner of an eye in order to 
expostulate, and a lava-stream of borax and 
ammonia plunges into the crevasse. How 
that eye smarts and stings! 

Meanwhile the ten fingers of Monsignor 
are busy with my occiput and sinciput. 
He traverses every bump and is especially 
severe with firmness, benevolence, and 
self-esteem. He ploughs back and forth 
upon the moral faculties with an occasional 
excursion across philoprogenitiveness, I 
notice with pain that he does not rouse the 
dormant energies of combativeness or de- 
structiveness; neither does he meddle with 
form, color, order, number, or size. 

Like unto all my fellow-men, I suffer 
these indignities, nodding back and forth, 
my head one mass of whip-latber, utterly 
defenseless, and solaced only by an. accl- 
dental touch or two which is softer than 
the rest. As I have mentioned dandruff to 
him, he considers that suggestion the cue 
for renewed energy and more desperate ex- 
ertion. 

Atlength he ‘‘ raises my hair,” literally. 
A cloud-capped tower of royal Egyptian 
shampoo ascends upon my skull, twirled to 
a peak by those dexterous fingers. And I, 
with closed eyés, follow stumbling ‘across 
the room. No one laughs at me; for they 
all know how it is themselves. But to fhe 
inhabitant of another world it would be 
awfully funny. 

Now, the water is either too hot or too 
cold. It is never just right, It rains upon 
me and runs down the back of my neck; 
to prevent which [am jammed lower and 
lower into. the basin, Half-strangled and 
with a lurking sense that every particular 
hair is now sore at the root, | rise up, and, 
behoiding men as trees walking, I go back 
to my station. 

My. friend presses both forefingers into 
the balla of my eyes, he workes the towel 
with which he is armed into the remotest 

‘recesses.of the drums of my. eats, and by 
an indescribable circular motion he follows 
this last process with a wipe across my 
face, Mechanically he conveys each possi- 
ble unclean particle. from the nape of my 
neck, and the back of my ear around to my 
nose, and then regularly adjourns the move- 
ment,. : 

It has now become time for the razor, 
This, being duly selected from a well-worn 
and dirty heap, is rushed with a whish and 
a hish back and forth upon some extremely 
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suspicious canvas and across some equally 


doubtful leather. My friend, the barber, 
is by no means a neophyte, as it were. | 
He tips me back, until my nose is like the 
petal of a flower, and then lathers me to 
his liking. During this procedure he fre- 
quently finds it necessary to talk to some 
familiar or to hold counsel with the ‘‘boss,” 
while the lather dries in to the required 
consistency. . 

It happens on the present occasion that 
the razor is yillainously dull. Aftertwoor 
three efforts, in the course of which I dare 
not call my soul my own, he graciously 
inquires ‘‘if it pulls.” I remark that per- 
haps it does. He selects another instru- 
ment of torture, less obdurate of edge, and 
We progress with more satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

Imake no.gccount of all the sharp cor- 
ners, crooked defiles, capes, promontories, 
timber-land, or open country. around. or 
over which he travels. He is a fairly- 
experienced person and I have no great 
fault to find. True, he nicks a place under 
my chin and he scoops out certain hairs 
from two days beneath the surface; but 
in this she is not exceptional, 

The finishing touches command by pro- 
found admiration, 1 make no suggestions, 
andsimply and severely commit him to bis 
‘own. devices. Hence,-as to my hair, he 
applies ‘‘ Tonic,” which strikes like liquid 
fire upon all capillaries and abraded sur- 
faces, To this he adds “Pomatum” (of 
which I stand in reverent. awe, as an. un- 
known substance), and, should I stay his 
lavish hand, he spreads the residue thereof 
upon his own ambrosial ringlets. 

I take no heed of his remark, made in the 
interest of the ‘‘ Universal Hair Restorer,” 
that the top of my head is.but sparsely 
provided with what ought to grow there, 
IT awake from a reverie, in which I behold 
myself with a high part to my front hair 
and a waved lock plastered low down upon, 
my marble brow, in time to catch his in- 
quiry if he shall ‘‘put cosmetique on 
’em.” With him it is a word and a dab- 
Some. eccentric mass of lard and perfume 
is smeared upon my moustache ; an extra 
allowance is appropriated to either ex- 
tremity. A. couple of. twirls—a la Louis 
Napoleon—and the trick is performed. 

When or how my face was submitted 
to a powder-puff, which fills up all my 
pores and hides the rents the razor made, 
Lam unable now to testify. I realize itin 
a vague and misty fashion, as a portion of 
it is being rubbed off at my release. 

My friend eyes me with admiration. I 
am a hero after his own heart. I have 
exhausted the resources of the establish- 
ment. He hands me outa copious check 
and cries ‘‘Brush!” with undoubted 
sincerity and begs me to call again. 

I wander forth scarce knowing what 
manner of man I am. My moustache 
sticks stiffly out like the wing of a chicken- 
hawk nailed against a farm-door, My 
hair clings to my forehead like a wet and 
comfortless wife to her consort after a sea- 
bath. I am sad and unnatural in spirit. 
The top of my head smarts as if it had 
been trying conclusions with a bramble- 
bush. I ama barber’s image—a walking 
emblem—a sort of wonder and dismay | 





THE LEGAL-TENDER POWER OF 
THE STATES, 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue legislature of the State of New 
York, on the 22d of March, 1875, passed an 
act providing as follows: 

“Every contract or obligation madé or 
implied aud payable within this state, and 
made.or implied after January 1st, 1879, 
and payable in dollars, but notin aspecified 
kind of dollars, shall be payable in United 
States'coin of the standard of weight and 
fineness established by the laws of the 
United States at the time the contract or 
obligation shall have been made. or im- 
plied.” ' 

This upon its face is a legal-tender law, 
enacted by the authority of a state iegisla- 
ture, and declaring that the contracts 
which it- describes ‘‘shall be payable 
in United States coin” of the standard 
weight and fineness established by law 
when the contracts were made. The Le- 
gal-tender Acts of Congress, enacted in 
‘1862 and. 1863, if unrepealed when this 
statute takes effect, will then, as, now, de- 
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clare that the notes. of the United States 


issued in pursuance thereof shall be ‘‘jaw- 
ful money and a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States,” except duties on 
imports and interest on the bonds and notes 
of the Government, The inconsistency 
between these acts and the above statute is 
direct and positive. Both eannot operate 
together among the same people without & 
conflict of Jaws. We, hence, raise the 
question whether the legislature of the 
State of New York—on. the, supposition 
that the Legal-tender Acts shall: be unre- 
pealed. when the above regulation becomes 
operative—will bave exceeded its powers 
by invading,a domain of legislationalready 
constitutionally occupied by Congress. 

It is well. known,.as a matter of bistory, 
that prior to the adoption. of, the Constitu- 
tion the states had the power to coin 
money, to emit bills of credit; to declare 
what shall be a legal tenderin payment of 
debts, and pass such laws as they saw fitin 
reference to the manner in which contracts 
should be made and discharged.!: The 
whole subjert of private property; involv- 
ing all exchange transactions between their 
owa.citizens and al] the instruments; and 
evidences thereof, ard all the rights result- 
ing therefrom, and all'the questions.of law 
as to acquisition, possession, enjoyment, 
alienation, and transmission, and. all con 
tracts between parties relating «thereto, 
was exclusively in the hands of the states. 
It:is there still, except so far as state juris: 
diction has been qualified or limited by 
powers delegated to the General Govern- 
ment or: by prohibitions and restraints im 
posed by the Constitution. on state aus 
thority. 

The express power vested in Congress to 
establish ‘‘ uniform laws on thie subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States” 
creates one of these exceptions,. Such laws 
operate upon contracts and provide for 
settling the. debt relations between insolv- 
ent debtors. and their creditors, and take 
precedence of all state laws. upon the same 
subject. So, also, other resulting excep- 
tions may arise from the power of Congress 
to declare war, or its power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states. and with the Indian 
tribes. It may happen, as an incidental 
consequence of the exercise of these pow- 
ers, that contracts lawful when made will 
become invalid or impossible of ful« 
fillment and enforcement. Still further, 
the Constitution forbids the states to pass 
any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, to deprive any person of property 
without due process of law, to coin money, 
to emit bills of credit, orto make‘any- 


they could bave done before the adoption 
of the Constitution and some of which they 
did, they cannot do under it. Yet, with 
theexceptions and qualifications thus made, 
the whole question of private property and 
all the legal incidents pertaining thereto, 
and of contracts as to the manner of mak: 
ing them, the mode of discharging them, 
and the parties competent, therefor, still 
belongs exclusively to the province of state 
legislation, The -Tenth Amendment ex- 
pressly declares that ‘the powers not del- 
egated to.the United States by the Consti- 


are reserved to the states respectively or to 
the people.” . 
The states under the Constitution have 
no power to ‘‘coin money,” and, hence, 
no power to manufacture the’ medium of 
paying debts. . This. power is exclusively 
vested. im Congress; and it has been gen- 
erally assumed, as the natural’ incident 
thereof, that Congress bas the right to 
make the money of coinage a legal tender, 
The right, however, attaches to the coin« 
ing power and the power to regulate the 
value of coins; and, hence, no inference 
can be drawn from it as the basis of ‘eon- 
cluding tbat Congress can also attach the 
legal-tender property to the debt obliga 
tions of the Government, unless we ‘adopt 
the manifestly false doctrine that the 
issuing of such obtigations in virtue of the 
borrowing power is an exercise of the coin- 
ing power. Mr. Albert Gallatin was of 
opinion that Congress bas no legal-tender 
power at all in respect to the payment of 





private debts. His words are as follows; 


thing but gold and silver coin a tender in, 
payment of debts, These things, which ' 


tation nor prohibited by it to the states - 
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“As Congress has no authority to make 
anything whatever a tender in payment of 
Private debts, it necessarily follows that 
nothing but gold and silver can be made a 
tender for that purpose, and that Congress 
cannot authorize the payment in any 
species of paper currency of any other 
debts but those due to the United States.” 
It is trae that no express legal-tender 
power is given to Congress; yet during 
the whole history of the Government the 
power with reference to the money of 
coinage has been assumed as implied in 
the coining power. Long and undisputed 
practice has settled this construction. 

Another and, for the purposes of this 
discussion, more important probibition we 
have in that clause of the Constitution 
which says that ‘‘no stateshall make any- 
thing dut gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts.” These words, ‘while 
expressly declaring that no other tender 
for the payment of debts than that of “ gold 
and silver coin’’ shall be established by 
the states, just as clearly imply a com- 
plete previous jurisdiction in the states 
over the whole subject of debts and the 
method and medium of payment ; and this 
jurisdiction they do not abrogate or take 
away, but simply qualifiy in a certain 
respect. -The states still retain their orig- 
imal power to pass legal-tender laws, sub- 
ject to the condition that they must not 
make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, just as they 
retain their power to legislate on the 
general subject of contracts, subject to the 
condition that they must not pass any law 
impairing the obligations of contracts. 
What was before an unqualified power 
now becomes a specific and limited power, 
by being confined in its action to gold and 
silver coin; and with reference to such coin 
itis a complete power, not withdrawn or 
denied, but distinctly recognized and in 
effect guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. The same Constitution 
that gives to Congress the power to coin 
money just as clearly establishes the state 
right to make gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts. In the very act of lim. 
iting the legal-tender power of the states it 
expressly excepts such coin from the limita- 
tion, and this leaves them in full possession 
of the power in this application. They 
cannot exceed the limit fixed; but within 
that limit they have all the power they 
ever had. It is true, as suggested by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, that this clause 
is not ‘an enabling act”; yet it isa recog- 
nizing and declarative act, and, in the light 
of the Tenth Amendment, places the legal- 
tender power among the “reserved ” rights 
of the states, subject to the qualification 
which it specifies. 

The case, then, in respect to money as 
the legal medium of payment, made by the 
Constitution, stands thus: Congress has 
the exclusive power to coin money and 
regplate the value thereof and of foreign 
eoin, and, as has generally been assumed, 
the incidental but not exclusive power to 
make the money of coinage a legal tender. 
The states, on the other hand, possess no 
coining power; but they still retain the 
legal- tender power, subject tothe qualifica- 
tion of being forbidden to make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts. Congress being thus au- 
thorized to coin money, and the states 
being thus limited to gold and silver coin 
in providing for a legal tender, the result 
is that coined money as the legal tender is 
secured in respect to both governments. 

The legislature of New York, exercising 
the power thus reserved to every state, has 
seen fit to declare by law that all contracts 
made and payable in that state after Jan 
uary ist, 1879, and stipulating for payment 
in dollars, but not specifying the kind of 
dollars, shall be payable in United States 
eoin. In so doing it does not violate 
the constitution of that state and 
does no more than the Federal Con- 
stitution recognizes {ts right to do at 
any time, and no more than it equally 
recognizes the right of every other state 
legislature to do. Has Congress, then, the 
power at the same time to say, as against 
this statute, when it shall go into effect, 
that all debts in the United States (ef 
course, including those in the State of New 
York eontracted after the date specified) 
shall be payable in the note obligations of 
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Legal-tender Acts? Has Congress the right 
to supersede the operation of state Jaws 
when those laws lie within the limits of 
powers reserved to the states? Is the 
Constitution self-contradictory ? Does it 
concede and recognize the legal-tender 
power of the states in application to gold 
and silver coin, and atthe same time au- 
thorize Congress to nullify the exercise of 
this state power by making Government 
notes a legal-tender in defiance of that 
exercise ? : 

If Congress, in the exercise of its power 
to borrow money and for the sake of bor- 
rowing at a cheap rate of interest, should 
pass alaw providing that in all individ- 
ual contracts for the loan of money 
four per cent. should be the highest legal 
rate, no one would hesitate a moment in 
pronouncing the law a palpable iuterfer- 
ence with the reserved right of the states 
to regulate contracts in respect to the rate 
of interest. Congress may stipulate for 
whatever rate it chooses on the bonds 
which it authorizes in the process of bor- 
rowing money; but plainly it cannot regu- 
late the interest rate in the several states, 
as between individuals, without coming 
into conflict with the reserved rights of the 
states. So if the states, exercising the 
power which the Constitution has not 
withdrawn, but distinctly conceded to 
them, shall declare that all contracts for 
the payment of money shall be payable in 
the gold and silver coin of the United 
States, can Congress interfere with this 
legislation by providing that such contracts 
shall be payable in United States notes? Is 
not this gold and silver coia constitutional 
money? Is it not clearly implied in the 
Constitution that the states have the power 
to make it a tender in the payment of 
debts? How, then, can Congress subvert 
such legislation or defeat its operation, 
any more than it can subvert or 
defeat state legislation in respect to the 
rate of interest? It plainly cannot do 
so under the warrant of the Constitution, 
without supposing the Constitution to be 
inconsistent with itself. We have in it a 
clear recognition of the state right to make 
gold and silver coin a tender in the pay- 
ment of debts; we have, still further, the 
absence of any express power in Congress 
to make the note obligations of the Gov- 
ernment a legal tender; and, this being so, 
there can be no implied power in Congress 
to bestow the legal-tender property upon 
these or any other obligations—certainly 
not as against state legislation, which 
makes debts payable in gold and silver 
coin. Congress cannot thus nullify the 
legal-tender laws of a state without in- 
vading its jurisdiction. Its rights within 
their constitutional spbere are beyond the 
reach of Federal legislation. 

Whether the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1868 will be repealed or not before 
January ist, 1879, it is impossible to tell; 
yet, be this as it may, the legal-tender act 
of the New York legislature, unless it shall 
in the meantime be repealed, will then put 
an end to their practical operation in re- 
spect to all contracts coming within the 
limits of its description. This act is not 
based at all upon the supposition that the 
legal-tender legislation of Congress will 
then be out of the way. It hangs upon no 
contingency. Itis positive and absolute, 
and declares that the contracts described 
shall be payable in United States coin, and 
that, too, whether the Legal-tender Acts of 
Congress are repealed or not. And, in tak- 
ing this position, the legislature of New 
York has simply exercised a power which 
it has under the Constitution and whieh 
egually belongs to every other state. 

The states have, then, only to exercise 
this power in respect to the discharge of 
contracts, and thereby make them payable 
in the coin of the United States, and the 
Legal-tender Acts in legal effect come to 
an end, unless the courts, and especially the 
Supreme Court of the United States, should 
take the ground that no state has the right 
to make debt contracts payable in gold and 
silver coin so long as Congress says that 
they may be paid in the notesof the United 
States. This, in plain language, would be 
equivalent to saying that,so long as Con- 
gress chooses to make United States notes 
a legal tender, no state can exercise its re- 





served right to make contracts within its 





coin, It would be equivalent to saying that 
what the Constitution clearly says tbe 
states may do Congress has the right to say 
that they shall not do, It would be equiv- 
alent to abrogating a constitutional state 
right by the legislation of Congress. It 
would, in short, be equivalent to an alter- 
ation of the Constitution by a legislative 
enactment. 

The payment of private debts in the 
several states is to be enforced by state 
laws, through the agency of state courts; 
and the prohibitory mandate against mak. 
ing anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, being ad- 
dressed to the state governments, including 
both legislatures and courts, clearly implies 
that such coin and such only was to be the 
medium of compulsory payment. Upon 
this point we quote, as follows, the deliver- 
ance of Judge Denio, of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York, in the case of The 
Metropolitan Bank vs, Van Dyck, decided 
in 1868: 

“ When the state legislatures which are 
to establish the legal principles respecting 
payments, and the courts which are judi- 
cially to determine what shall be payments 
in any given instance, are forbidden by 
paramount and supreme authority to make 
anything but coins struck from the precious 
metals a payment, the natural and, I 
think, the inevitable result is that nothing 
except such coins can be adjudged to be 
payment in any case whatever. And when, 
in connection with such inhibition, we find 
ample provision made by the supreme 
authority for the supply of such coins by 
fabrication and by the adoption of those 
coming from abroad, I cannot doubt that it 
was the persistent design of the Consti- 
tution, which contains these mandates, to 
require as a fundamental policy the exclu- 
sion of everything else than the coins indi- 
cated from the attribute of compulsory 
payments.” 

Any different reading of the Constitution 
makes the instrument self-contradictory. 
ooo 


ANSWERING A CHILD. 


BY MBS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Bor if I should ask the king? 
He could if he would? Ah! no. 

Though he took from bis hand the ring, 
Though he took from his head the crown— 
In the dust I should lay them down, 





If I sat at a fairy’s feet ? 
A fairy could if she would? 
(Oh! the fairy-faith is sweet.) 
Though she gave me her wand and her 
wings, 
To me they were pitiful things. 


Ask God? He can if He will? 
He is better than fairies or kings ? 

(Ask God? He would whisper: ‘Be still.”’) 
Though He gave me each star I can see 
Through my tears, it were nothing to me. 


“He can do” ——— But He cannot undo 
The terrible darkened gate 
Which the fire of His will went through, 
Leading the Dead away; 
For the Past it is vain to pray. 
EE _——_— 


THE REMEDY WORSE THAN THE 
DISEASE. 


BY THE REY. BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 





‘‘T am fully persuaded that a general 
alliance on the part of the colored people 
of America would be the most speedy and 
effective agency to break down American 
caste based on color.” 

So writes George T. Downing, Esq., in 
a letter to the Boston Congregationalist. An 
alliance with the Catholic Church of 
America the ‘most speedy and effect- 
ive agency to break down American caste 
based on color!” More truly might Mr. 
Downing have said that such an alliance 
would be the ‘‘ most speedy and effective 
agency” to break down American man- 
hood, irrespective of color. Having this 
conviction, we do not hesitate, therefore, to 
pronounce the remedy infinitely worse than 
the disease. : 

It was in the midst of no parliamentary 
excitement that Disraeli recently said, in 
substance, that a British subject was better 
circumstanced than a Continental noble- 
man; and we are not sure but the general 
world will agree with the premier that 
to live under the British Constitution, 
with the queenlike Victoria at its head, 
is to occupy a sphere the hopeful possi- 
bilities of which far exceed those that 





surround the noblemen of any Conti- 
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nental country, even though that 
country be Kaiser Wilhelm’s realm 
itself, So of the question at issue. It is 
better for us to be American Protestants, 
with big-fisted caste in the way. of our 
progress, than to be American Catholics, 
with nosuch big-fisted opposer. We would 
make greater progressin the line of human 
development. Caste may keep us at bay 
for awhile; but sooner or later it will be 
pushed ruthlessly into the gutter, and, with 
a twig of laurel pinned to our collars, we 
will march by tn the full retention of all our 
Saculties, with the right to use them. Not so 
will it be if we agree to the proposed alli- 
ance. By the temporary advantage it 
assures caste may possibly be overcome; 
but our very victory will be an irretrieva- 
ble defeat, our rise will be a tremendous 
fall. What are Rome’s conditions but the 
conditions of Nahash the Ammonite to the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead? ‘‘On this condi- 
tion,” said the designing chief, ‘‘ will I 
make @ covenant with you, that I may 
thrust out all your right eyes and lay it for 
a reproach upon all Israel.” It is precisely 
this that Rome demands as a precedent to 
allalliance. She must thrust out the right 
eye! And herein behold the equality she 
vouchsafes to her adherents—the equality 
of blindness. Mr. Downing, in his new-born 
zeal, may say, Not so; but we say, Yes, 
and refer him for proof to any country 
ruled by the ministers of His Holiness— 
especially to the American countries, 
Look at our sister republic, Mexico; look 
at Central America; look at South Amer- 
ica—at the men of these countries, we 
mean. That their right eyes have been 
thrust out is scarcely to be doubted. Of 
them the cant pbrase is more than half 
true—‘‘ blind in one eye and can’t see out 
of the other.” Is their soil worth any- 
thing as itis? They cannot seeit. Have 

their lakes and watercourses any value? 
They do not know it, They are blind even 
to the gold and silver and valuable ores 
that fill their mountains. And as to stable 
governments, they are utterly ignorant of 
the blessings they entail. In short, Rome 
has thrust out their right eyes. And where 
is the colored American Protestant that 
would be willing to exchange the future of 
his race for the future of the men of these 
ridden countries? Where is the fathe 

among them that would be willing to ex- 
change the future of his boys and girls for 

the future of the boys and girls of these 
Southern lands? Where is the one that 
would be willing to exchange himself? 
Such a one there may be; but we know it 
is not George T. Downing. The remedy, 

therefore, proposed we pronounce worse 
than the disease, The disease is negatively 
harmful. The remedy is positively de- 
structive. ‘If thou hast run with the foot- 
men and they have worried thee, then how 
canst thou contend with borees?” If Mr. 
Downing is well-nigh crazed at having the 
stream of bis life hedged up, what will he be 
when he finds the fountain of it pois- 
oned? 

Moreover, there is no little sham about 
this cry of equality in the Roman Catholic 
Church. We have a friend who for seven 
years was under the care of the Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide, at Rome; and since 
his return, were it not that he is Catholic 
from conviction, he would long since have 
left the hierachy, so complete is his dis- 
gust. Upon more than one occasion, with 
almost curses upon his lips, has he told us 
of the social ostracism practiced upon him. 
We tell our friend and brother that if he is 
seeking social equality he will not find it 
among the adherents of Rome. The lines 
are as tightly drawn there as anywhere, 
and every day they are becoming more 80. 
Only since freedom has Rome organized 
separate churches in America; and if it 
make the same progress in the present de- 
cade that it made in the last it will soon 
have separate graveyards—the thing in the 
Episcopal Church that seemed to sting Mr. 
Downing to the heart—and woe be to the 
bopes of all such as he when Rome prac- 
tices caste, for all ber practices are official. 
Protestant caste is mainly individual; but 
Papal caste is both individual and official. 

If our Rome-struck leaders care to know 
what is in the mind of at least one Roman 
Catholic editor concerning the Negro’s 
future, let them read the following, clipped 











from the Catholic Messenger, of New Or- 
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leans, Referring to the present rights en- 
joyed by the Negro, he says: 

“ All this, however, is the result of an 
unnatural pressure, which cannot be kept 
up. Some day all these forces must find 
their level; and then the great problem of 
white and black concurrence in the same 
civilization will work its way out, The in- 
fluence of the white race, will assert itself 
in its natural shape—control. Without the 
name of slavery and without the immoral 
features of that institution, servitude will 
exist on the one side and mastery on the other, 
producing for both races all the beneficent 
results of sucha relation. With all the 
vices of that system, the slave aristocracy 
of the South produced the noblest type of 
society ever known. The Negro race was 
elevated to comfort, intelligence, and 
fecundity; the white race was ennobled 
with the grandest traits of heroism and 
hospitality, while its intellectaal supremacy 
on the arena of statesmanship stood con- 
fessed. With a restored servitude, freed 
from the vices and excesses of absolute 
slavery, all these great results can be re- 
established on a more perfect scale, still 
more completely ennobling the whites, ele- 
vating the Negroes, and developing the re- 
sources of our beautiful land.” _ 

Aside, however, from all and every per- 
sonal consideration, there is another view 
of the question that we would have the 
author of this latest new departure con- 
sider. We are of the Negro race, it is true; 
but are we not, likewise, Americans? 
Certainly, and more American than Ne- 
gro. All that remains to us of the Negro 
is the color—and some, by the way, bave 
but little of that; but of the American we 
have our civilization and our religion, and 
who will say that it is not civilization and 
religion that make the man? As un Amer- 
ican, then, would we have Mr. Downing 
consider the question, and not simply as a 
Negro; and we say boldly that, being 
Americans, we must be true to American 
interest, our own temporary disadvantage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Pope has been unfortunate enough to 
impress the whole nation with the thought 
that his demands are antagonistic to the 
best interests of the Republic; indeed, his 
Syllabi are looked upon much in the light 
of declarations of war againstit. Be this 
as it may, the very least we American col- 
ored men can do, in view of our loyalty, is 
to stand still until the question is settled, 
By no means must the 900,000 voters we 
marshal clasp hands with even a supposed 
foreign enemy; and should the supposition 
prove true and. Roman Catholicism be an 
enemy, then, indeed, must we be prepared 
to stand by our country, for in the long 
run it will pay best.- Country, right or 
wrong—fight the wrong, to be sure—but 
country all the time. 





A CRUMBLING EMPIRE. 





BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 





Tue rebellion in Bosnia is a renewed 
prophecy of the downfall of the Turkish 
Empire. Itis but one more of many pro- 
tests, verbal and armed, which the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan have been 
making throughout the present century 
against the capricious tyranny, the ever- 
increasing corruption, and the stolid no- 
progress of his rule. It is only another 
indication that the Turkish Empire is past 
recovery aS @ great power, which only 
artificial stimulants now keep in life, and 
which becomes every year less susceptible 
to the vivifying devices of those nations 
that would keep it alive from.a sole motive 
of self-interest. 

The Empire is undoubtedly moribund. 
The day is past when reforms, however 
vigorous, could save it. The disease by 
which itis wasting away is organic, witha 
grim grip upon the vital parts. Even to 
attempt any very considerable reforms 
would probably only hasten dissolution, 
The vices of the government and of the 
Tuling classes are, however, inveterate; and 
the threats and cajolings of European 
statesmen for forty years and the bitter 
experience of a conscious deterioration 
through the same period have proved ab- 
solutely ineffectual, 

Whatever the present condition of Tur- 
key, we cannot contemplate the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire without something of 
that regret which the decay of that which 
was once great, powerful, and flourishing 
commonly inspires, The line of the Sul, 
tens has been majestic and illustrious, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Abdul Assiz, the present amiable but 
slothful sovereign, is a lineal descend- 
ant of that valiant Ottoman who 
established the first empire of the Turks at 
Prusa, in the last year of the thirteenth 
century. In the rollof the sovereigns who 
have intervened between the first and him 
whom history may not unlikely designate 
as the last of the Sultans was many heroes, 
and splendid kings, warriors, and rulers, 
who left an indelible mark upon their 
time. There were the Bejazets and the 
Second Mohammed, who took OConstanti- 
nople from the degenerate Roman emper- 
ors, and Solyman the Magnificent, whose 
reign was, perhaps, the most brilliant of 
all; there were Osmans and Ahmeds and 
Mustaphas and Selvins ruling in Europe 
with Asiatic rudeness and barbarity, yet 
gradually rearing a state which here and 
there showed itself warlike, mighty, and 
aggressive. The descendants of Othman 
established the Empire on three conti- 
nents. Like ancient Rome, the Sultans sent 
proconsuls into Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Nor can it be easily forgotten that up to 
within half a century the sway of the 
Sultan extended alike over the most hal- 
lowed and over the most classic of lands. 
Mobammed the Second ruled not only over 
the Holy Land, as hisson now does, but 
over historic Greece. Palestine, with its 
sacred scenes and cities; Attica, Sparta, 
Thrace, and Corinth, with their enduring 
memories of poetry, philosophy, and war; 
Egypt, the home of a lofty and remote 
civilization; Carthage, the rival of Rome 
in the olden time—all these memorable 
places owed allegiance tothe heir of the 
Osmanlis, His dominion extended from 
the banks of the Danube to the banks of 
the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the 
Jfgean, and the Red Sea. It included 
Tartars and Arabs and Roumans and 
Egyptians, Cbristians, Jews, and Moham- 
medans. Turkey was then feared by the 
Great Powers, for the Empire was still 
formidable, and the military caste of the 
Janissaries, not yet suppressed, afforded 
Mahmud a redoubtable source of martial 
power. 

The contrast between the Turkey of 
1820 and the Turkey of 1875 is a very sng- 
gestive and striking one. Already the Em- 
pire had lost control of Servia, a large 
Sclavic province on the Danube, which in 
1815 had compelled the Sultan to grant it a 
““home ruler” in the person of a native 
and Christian prince. Next Greece, which 
had been subject to the Sultans for nearly 
four centuries, achieved its independence 
and became a constitutional state in 1827. 
Egypt, which had rebelled under Moham- 
med Ali early in the century, was recog- 
nized as semi-independent in 1841 and is 
now practically a kingdom by itself, raled 
by the vigorous race of Mohammed and 
simply paying a tribute to Constantinople. 
The large provinces of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia have in like manner virtually sepa- 
rated from Ottoman rule, have united under 
ope government, and are ruled over by a 
German Protestant prince of the House of 
Hohenzollern. Montenegro, a small but 
hardy province in the west, is more than 
semi-independent, is governed by a native 
prince, and is subsidized by Russia, Tur- 
key’s inveterate and mortal foe. The pre- 
tensions of the Sultan to rule over Tunis 
and Tripoliare but littlemore than form- 
al. Annual tributes are almost the only 
indications of his suzerainship in those 
African states. 

Nor is it solely by the loss of these im, 
portant provinces. that Turkey has been 
weakened during the past half a century. 
Of the population of European Turkey 
two-thirds are Christians. There areabout 
eight thousand of these to four thousand 
Mohammedans, It is questionable 
whether provinces so profoundly disaf- 
fected toward the Sultan’s government as 
Bosnia, Albania, and Bulgaria are not 
more powerful in undermining his author- 
ity than thesemi-independent states. They 
keep the Empire in an almost perpetual 
commotion. It requires very little provo- 
cation to inspire them to. have resort to 
arms, Besides, they are constantly stimu- 
lated to insubordination by the busy emis- 
saries of Russia, and very. likely those of 
Austria also. —~ 

The internal condition of Turkey, both 
economic and political, is dreary in the 


_veterate abuses, and the helpless master of 





extreme. ‘‘ Turkey,” says a writer in Black- 
wood, ‘* possesses @ gOvernment without 
being governed. Its inhabitants possess 
rights without having any administration 
of justice to enforce those rights.” The 
Sultan, even were he disposed to make re- 
forms, would find himself unable to do so, 
so inadequate is hisauthority over the beys 
and pashas who rule over his provinces. 
European Turkey is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. Four-fifiths of its popu- 
lation live as best they can by tilling the 
soil. That soil, under proper cultiva- 
tion, would yield abundantly to the labors 
of the husbandman. Unhappily, Turkish 
agriculture is in a condition of decay. The 
farming population is “idling away its 
existence and dying out.” No modern im- 
provements find their way to the neglected 
fields. The aspect of the country is most 
dismal. A recent traveler in the interior 
of European Turkey says: ‘“ Abandoned 
villages, deserted mosques, ruined churches, 
and forsaken grayeyards present them- 
selves in every district.” Land which 
once yielded plentifully the fruits of the 
earth is given over to pasturage. A road 
once out of order, a mill or farm-building 
once in need of repair remain so; while 
through the country roam thieves and 
brigands, almost uomolested. The agri- 
cultural population is steadily diminishing. 
If the process goes on, it will not be many 
generations before the interior will be a 
silent waste. This dilapidation may be 
traced directly to the corruptious and ex- 
actions of the government at Constantino- 
ple. Itis the grindiog-land-tax, by which 
the Sultan’s collectors exact one-tenth of 
all the products of the land for the im- 
perial treasury, which is mainly answer- 
able for it, Yet it is impossible for the 
Sultan to abolish this crushing impost. It 
is his only resource for getting a revenue 
from the farming districts; but it is grad- 
ually putting Turkish agriculture to death, 
Even the land-tax does not suffice tosatisfy 
the demands of the magnificence of Stam- 
boul. The floating debt of Turkey is not 
far from two hundred millions of dollars. 
Every year the Sultan’s finance minister 
reports what may be called a ‘‘ decoy budg- 
et,” in which the receipts just cover the 
expenditures; but nobody takes the pains 
to pretend to believe his story. The truth 
is that every year brings with it an iney- 
itable and heavy deficit. The Sultan is 
eternally borrowing, ever at increasing 
rates of interest. His debt is already a 
hopeless burden; it can never be shaken 
off. And how do the immense sums go 
which are thus raised? The Sultan has the 
largest civil list in Europe and one-eleventh 
of the whole revenue is spent on his house- 
hold. He does not build new roads; he 
does not provide an efficient police; he 
does not establish schools. He supports a 
great and luxurious harem ; he rears splen- 
did palaces; he subsidizes theaters and 
opera houses. Meanwhile, every bey gov- 
erning a province, every pasha ruling a 
district is busy grinding a fortune out of 
the people; the judges take bribes with un- 
blushing openness; petty officials only im- 
itate the corruptions of their superiors. 
The visitor to Constantinople cannot fail 
to be struck with its beauty and splendor, 
its busy and brilliant bazars, its appear- 
ance of active trade and commercial pros- 
perity. Constantinople belies and hides 
the real wretchedness of the Empire; yet 
Constantinople is, beneath the surface, bad 
enough. It isa refuge and haven for ad- 
venturers and swindlers and impostors 
from every corner of the world. Here you 
find “the worst scum of Western pseudo- 
enterprise and rascality—Europeans de- 
graded into the baseness of Asiatic vice, 
and Asiatics refined into the finish of Eu- 
ropean scoundrelism.” The capital seems 
thriving; but its very prosperity is a gilded 
sham. The Sultan lives in a state of sump- 
tuous splendor, which dazzles, but canmt 
deceive. Apparently a great and absolute 
monarch, he is really, if not the dupe, the 
victim of the insatiable rapacity of sultanas 
and favorites, the protector of the most in- 


a host of corrupt officials. Lord Carlisle, 
on being asked what he found in Turkey, 
replied: ‘‘ Deserted villages, uncultivated 
plains, banditti-haunted mountains, torpid 
laws, @ corrupt administration, a disap- 


LEILA. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








I saw thee, Leila, when the light 
Of youth’s fresh dawn was on thy brow ; 
When joy and hope and visions bright 
Beamed in thine eyes, thon knew’st not how. 


Thou wast all sweetness, and thy smile 
Was born of thy pure, loving heart— 

A heart that knew nor art nor guile, 
But seemed of truth itself a part. 


Fair was thy veck, and round it hung 
With careless grace thy unbound hair; 

Thy words were music, from thy tongue 
Breathed forth as if without thy care, 


In manners, motion, sir, and mien 
Thou wast as simple as a child; 

Yet to perceive wast quick and keen, 

Not soon by idle words beguiled. 


Was it strange chance that oft we met 
To while a careless hour away, 

Just when the summer sun had set 
And witcbing twilight round us lay? 


Ah! why it was we could not tell ; 
But when we met it ever seemed 
As if some sweet delirium fell 
On both our spirits, and we dreamed! 


We read; but, reading, always found, 
Whate’er the tale or song might be, 
Some influence all unknown that bound 

Our souls in closer sympathy. 


We chatted, chatted hour by hour. 
Those hours—too soon they hasted by! 
We heeded not; but sure some power 
Taught them on swifter wings to fly. 


I said not, Leila, lov’st thou me? 
I read thy secret in thine eyes. 
I said not, Leila, Tlove thee; 
Thou wouldst have heard without surprise 


And go our souls together grew, 
Each formed to each with passing years; 
We asked not how or why, nor knew— 
Our life one joy undamped by tears, 


O transient joy! O’er thy fair cheek, 

As if by stealth, strange paleness spread ; 
I saw what yet I dared not speak, 

What fear and hope alternate fed. 


Thy face a holier sweetness wore; 
A deeper tenderness thine eye ; 

I heard thy ringing laugh no more, 
Nor wonted song as days went by. 


I saw thy glance its luster lose, 
Yet brighten when it turned on me; 
And oft it seemed, might I but choose, 
’Twere joy to part from earth with thee! 


Butno. An angel thou, and meet 
Yor Heaven’s pure bliss and nobler life ; 
Ov me earth’s storms must longer beat, 
For me remained yet many a strife. 


At last I stood beside the bier 
On which thy precious form was laid, 
So stunned with grief I shed no tear 
Nor heeded when the prayer was said. 


O day without a sun to cheer! 
Without a star to glow, the night! 

All on before looked dark and drear, 
No cheering ray my path to light. 


But, Love Divine, Thy healipg word 
Recalled my soul to peace and Thee;. 
And oft Thy gentle voice is heard 
That brings fresh hope and strength to me, 


And now the hour I calmly wait 

When Christ shall bid my steps ascend ; 
When, where he sits in kingly state, 

We two before his feet shall bend | 
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FROGS AND POLLYWOGS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. LEWIS, JR. 

Every boy, se far as my soquaintance 
with the genus goes, has a genuine feeling 
of respect for a big frog. He is a creature 
surrounded with a certain air of mystery 
to the boyish mind, a land azinral, and 
yet such a swimmer and diver, able to 
go down deeper, stay under longer, and 
come up muddier than any other thing 
with two or four legs. His very croak, 
though bideous, is mysterious, No boy 
can tell how he makes thatnoise or under- 
stand ‘exactly what he is trying to say. 
And when he startles you out of your wits 
by jumping up suddenly at your very feet, 
and with a frightfully disproportioned 
leap disappearing head first in some slimy 
pool, coming up ten feet away, with « 
knowing blink of his eye,as much as to 
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say “You can’t do that,” the juvenile 
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mind is divided in itsthougbts between 
sincere admiration and an intense desire 
to throw stones. But a pollywog! ugh! 
A nasty, wriggling little thing, all head 
and tail—neither fish, flesh, nor good 
spring chicken; that tries to dive, and 
only runs its big head deep into the mud, 
while its tail keeps on wriggling and 
driving the other end deeper in; that comes 
up asif it meant to get those two bantam 
biod legs on land and show you how it too 
could jump, but gets exhausted by the 
time its nose reaches the surface, and goes 
dewn again into the mud—bah! Not even 
the sprouting legs and the ugly head can 
convince you that that thing will be a frog 
if it keeps on. 

Now, [, having grown up into a great 
big boy, retain to some extent my boyish 
superstitions; and, though a clergyman, 
who has been through the drill of college 
and divinity school, and am, therefore, 
supposed to be able to defend my faith, 
and not to be scared by big words, yet I 
confess that I feel more or less of nwe take 


possession of my soul when some learned | 


scientist hurls his long and misty sentences 
at my creed. I recognize him as a very 
big frog, not to be lightly stoned, lest he 
makea jump at me. And, though I can- 
not always understand what he is trying to 
get at when he croaks, I am somehow con- 
vinced that his bellow is perfectly intelli- 
gible to himself and expresses his deep 
convictions and honest sentiments, More- 
over, bis notes awake such a chorus of 
supporting sounds, all loud and deep and 
terrible, that I am afraid to throw, because 
I do not know exactly what I am throwing 
at 

But, as rector of a parish in a country 
village, standing perhaps by force of my 
calling knee-deep in this philosophical 
puddle, I find myself surrounded by a host 
of shallow-pates, who call themselves 
frogs and talk about their great brothers, 
Mill and Tyndall, etc.; and yet, for the life 
of me, I cannot trace the family resem- 
blance. These free-thinking pollywogs, 
whose bold front suggests that they are 
something great, come wriggling up against 
me from all sides, with their arguments 
about the worn-out creeds, and the shackles 
of devominational bondage, and the great 
witness which science and free thought are 
raising up against the Jewish writings, 
unlil, if they are to be eredited, I bave 
shown myself a simpleton by not throwing 
overboard all these mummeries long ago 
and joining them in a plunge into the 
mud. 

Now, it occurs to me that every frog, 
really respectable frog, who bas ever sat on 
a rock in the sunshine and fresh air must 
feelit a terrible deprivation when he is 
driven from his firm, dry seat and forced 
to plunge into the dark, cold water and the 
slimy mud. In other words, that a man of 
trufy great mind and sound sense, if he 
feel obliged by the demands of his reason 
to reject all or any portion of the living 
truth, in the faith of which so many of his 
peers have lived and died, will do so only 
with profound sorrow and with severe 
pangs of soul and after most earnest and 
exhaustive labors of mind. Nor will he 
seek to convince others and lead them to 
follow him in any other way than by set- 
ting forth, asin duty bound, the trains of 
thought and arguments from all sources 
which have compelled him to abandon the 
rock and take to the uncertain depths of 
the waters. 

But these village pollywogs, who cast 
overboard the great truths of Christianity 
so easily and quote the unintelligible croak- 
ings of their big relations to disprove the 
revelation of God so glibly—doesit not look 
as if they bad never sat on @ rock, or even 
got anything into their ungainly heads 
but muddy water? The muddier the 
better for them. The half-formed legs 
cannot make them frogs; and, though they 
quote Darwin and argue from Tyndall 
about the laws of “‘ Natural Selection ” and 
the “Origin of the Species,” I am half- 
inclined to believe that two-thirds of them 
do not know a ‘‘ protoplasm ” from a mus- 
tard plaster, and I stall waste no more of 
my time throwing stones, to make them 
stir up the mud. L-can appreciate and 
admire a full-grown frog, as he leaps and 
dives and swims in @ waysto make me 
envious; bat who would be a pollywog? 





PROGRESS OF THE WORLD'S PRO- 
DUCTIVE FORCES. 


FREE AND SLAVE-GROWN COMMOD- 
ITIES. 


BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. 








In @ series of papers under the above 
general title, published in Taz InDEPEND- 
ENT of July 8th and 22d and August 12th 
and 19th, it was shown that, although 
general overproduction throughout the 
world was impossible, since population 
would always increase to the average or 
permanent level of subsistence, yet that 
the overproduction of one or several excep- 
tional articles was not impossible. And 
80, contrariwise, with underproduction. 
It may be added. that, were all laborers 
free to produce the kinds and quantities of 
commodities desired, there would not be 
either over or underproduction, even in 
exceptional cases, unless in exceptional 
years; for the rise or fall in the relative 
value of the over or underproduced article 
would speedily control its production. 

But all laborers are not free. Slavery or 
serfdom still exists in many parts of the 
world, or have been so recently abolished 
that the momentum of their consequences 
isnot yet lost. This last is the case with 
slavery in the United States and serfdom in 
the continental countries of Europe. 
Slavery still exists in Egypt, Brazil, the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and other 
important producing countries; while serf- 
dom remains in portions of Europe, in 
Egypt, Turkey, India, China, and (under 
the disguise of an apprentice system) even 
in certain British colonies. The material 
fact, in the present connection, is not with 
regard to the name, degree, or duration of 
the subjection, but whether the subject 
man in these important producing countries 
belonging to. or trading with the European 
world is free or not to produce what he 
pleases; and the fact is that practically he 
isnot free. He is forced in some of these 
countries and led in others to cultivate or 
produce commodities at the will of other 
persons—his masters, or suzerains, or supe- 
riors—by force of long-standing and re- 
cently-abolished caste. This fact is filled 
with the most important and far-reaching 
consequences and is the one with which we 
are to deal in this paper. 

It was originally intended to exhibit the 
progress of the productive forces of the 
European races, by comparing their in- 
crease in numbers with the increase of 
the principal articles of food, shelter, fuel, 
clothing, etc., the product of their labor or 
commerce. By these means it was ex- 
pected to determine what articles were 
being fover or underproduced, and thus 
not only furnish a valuable guide to those 
engaged in the production and commerce 
of these articles, bat also deduce those 
higher and more important lessons which 
it was shown were involved in a proper 
consideration of the subject. 

Experience in compiling the statistics 
relating to the production of the principal 
articles of clothing—cotton, wool, and silk 
—proves that this task, were it accom. 
plished with the precision thus far exer- 
cised, would extend over a period of many 
months. The statistics of the world’s pro- 
duction of any given article at the present 
time are not difficult to collate; but it bas 
been found extremely laborious to compile 
them for the period 60 or 70 years ago. A 
shorter method of arriving at results has, 
therefore, been adopted and rough approx- 
imations substituted for statistics. The 
progress of population and of the textile 
fabrics during the past 65 years has been 
treated statistically; that of the other pro- 
ductive forces herein alluded to will be 
treated by approximations. The correct- 
ness of the first-named results rests upon 
carefully constructed ground; that of the 
last must not be criticised too closely, 
thottgh they are believed’ to be substantially 


ahes been shown thatin the year 1810 
the European races numbered about 180, 
000,000 souls, and that now (1875) they 
number about 360,000,000, or double. It 
has also been shown @ prioré that the pro- 
duction of food by these races has, at 
least, doubled im quantity, By this: is 
meant not double the quantity of the same 
articles produced in 18107 but double tlie 
quantity of nutrition produced et that 
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period—the articles produced at the pres- 
ent time differing considerably in kind from 
those produced during the early part of this 
century. Next it was shown by statistics 
that the world’s product of wool had also 
doubled during the same time, that its sup- 
ply of silk bad quadrupled, and that the 
supply of cotton had increased sixteen 
times. It may now be added that since 
about the beginning of this ‘century the 
European world’s annual supply of sugar 
has increased about sixteen times, and of 
tea, coffee, and tobacco each about six 
times. 

While the general sum of subsistence has 
kept, as it always will keep, more or less 
even pace with population, some of the 
articles consumed have certainly increased 
in relation to population; and others—fiax, 
for example—have doubtless diminished. 
It would be extremely interesting to ascer- 
tain the precise character of these changes; 
but the difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
information is almost insuperable. Suffice 
it for present purposes to say that one of 
the principal articles of subsistence whose 
statistics for the past two-thirds of a 
century have been collated bas increased in 
supply 4 times, 8 of them 6 times, and 2 of 
them 16 times. In otber words, each man, 
woman, and child of the white races 
possesses to-day at least the same average 
quantity of food and of woolen clothing 
as before, together with twice as much silk 
and 8 times as much cotton. If the com- 
parison be carried back tothe year 1800, 
the increase of cotton relative to popula- 
tion will be 16 instead of 8 to 1, with little 
or no change in the relative consumption 
of the other articles. Descending to the 
particulars of food or articles taken into 
the body, we find that the average supply 
of tea, coffee, and tobacco is 8 times 
and of sugar 8 times greater per capita 
now than during the early part of the 
century. The following compilation shows 
these facts in tabular form: 


TABLE SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE EUROPEAN 
RACES AND CERTAIN PRODUCTIVE FORCES BY 
THEM EMPLOYED, FROM 1810 TO 1875. 


Productive Number of Times 
Forces. Increased since 1810 
Popalatiom.. . 46.0... WA. ULAR 3 
Area of land under plow and in pas- 
ture increased, at Jeast.............. 1.467 


Average productiveness of same 
increased .363 per cent.; equal to 
an increased area of, at least ..,.... 533 





Food, at least... 22.2... - cece eee eeeeeee 





Bul generally, ai least... 2 
ERR a SOR TET Oe eT ear 4 
Certain articles of fo00d separately : 
TBS. ovine ccd! cevcwcet, cdvecseedsvecos “eee 6 
COME... -ngecssveesdseeteseeeenteces 6 
TOMASO, ....00.00cccreecacesereccccecanos %6 
BUA... racer eeseccccee cessccesceseees "16 
OQOCGONE d. i ceocinds se cveesse sd socdduees covscsecses 16 
* Approximate. 


The most important of the productive 
forces next to food—to wit, fuel and iron— 
have been omitted from this comparison, 
for lack of data requisite to render’ it ‘ap- 
proximately correct. We know that the 
present consumption of mineral coal is 
about two-thirds of a ton per capita per 
annum, and that it was scarcely the hun- 
dredth portion of this in 1810. But we do 
not know the consumption of wood or 
other substances as fuel either at about 
that period or the present time. We know 
also that the use of iron for tools, imple- 
ments, and machines, for building purposes, 
ships, ete., has increased many times'since 
1810; but we do not know to what extent 
it is employed merely asa substitute for. 
wood and other materials which formerly 
were used for the like purposes. 

The question of substitution affects, in- 
deed, not only fuel and iron, but also the 
articles specified in the table. But the 
question in reference to those articles can 
be more or less satisfactorily answered. 

To begin with cotton. This textile is 
largely employed as a substitute for the 
purposes formerly subserved by skins, 
wool, and flax—chiefly the latter. ‘But, al- 
though the progréssive consumption of 
flax is not ascertained, it is believed that 
the’present per capita consumption of cot- 
ton, by weight or measure, is many times 
that ofall textiles (except wool) sixty odd 
years ago.’ Sottonis also used for many new 
purposes, as for belting, hose, awnings, etc. 
On the otter hand, its use for ships’ sails, 
whicli was quite: common a score of years 
ago, is now relatively declining with the’ 
growth of the world’s steam marine. On 





the whole, cotton has largely increased in 
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use over and above its place as a substitute 
or its employment for new purposes, 

Sugar presente another important case 
of substitution. It bas almost entirely 
superseded honey as a means of sweeten. 
ing liquors, and may also to a certain 
extent supply nutriment formerly obtained 
from other articles of diet. But beyond 
this remains a vast margin, and for the 
most part sugar isanew article of con. 
sumption. It is doubtless in part—at least 
in this country, where the average consump- 
tion is no less than 48 pounds per capita 
per annum—an unnecessary article, (Con- 
sult experiments on the glycogenic or 
sugar-making function of the liver by 
Professors Bernard, Pavy, Flint, McDon- 
nell, and others.) 

Tea ang coffee may toa small extent be 
regarded as substitutes for milk, beer, or 
wine; but for the most part they are new 
and additional articles of diet. Silk is also 
used in part asa substitute. It has super, 
seded beaverskins for hats and partly 
usurped the place of gingham for umbrel- 
las; but for the most part its increased use 
since the early portion of this century is 
new and additional. As for tobacco, it is 4 
substitute for nothing and its entire use is 
superfluous. 

After the most liberal allowances for the 
extent to which these articles are used as 
substitutes for others formerly employed in 
their stead, we shall still find that their 
consumption has increased several times 
more rapidly than population or the gen- 
eral sum of articles of subsistence. As 
this is the case with few or no articles pro- 
duced by free labor and as these articles 
are all the product chiefly of slave or setf 
labor, the question at once occurs whether 
they are not being overproduced; in other 
words, whether the labor employed in their 
production would not be more profitakly 
employed in other pursuits. 

The superficial reply to this question is 
that of the narrowest optimism, which 
considers everything right that is. ‘“ Does 
mankind consume three times as much tea, 
coffee, and tobacco and eight times as much 
sugar and cotton as it did sixty odd years 
ago? Well, then, depend upon it, they 
needed so much more, and, of course, Wil/ 
continue to needit.” But itis by no meam 
clear either that these additional supplies 
were needed at any time or that they will 
continue to be needed or supplied fn future, 
As the fruits of forced labor, it is possible 
tbat they are supplied to the world below 
cost. If so, the supply must stop sooner or 
later. 

Another reply, scarcely less superficial, 
is that the nutrimentor-comfort derived 
from the use of these articles is best sup- 
plied by them; in other words, that they 
are beneficial or necessary to the full ex- 
tent to which they are now used. A seem- 
ing proof of the correctness of this doc- 
trine Iles in the fact that these articles are 
consumed in the greatest quantities by the 
leading and most powerful nations of the 
world. Another proof appears to lie in the 
fact that these ‘nations have made the 
most rapid progress during precisely the 
period when the consumption of the arti- 
cles in question has most rapidly increased. 
Both of these arguments are of the post 
hoe, ergo propter hoe kind which Mill con- 
siders ‘“the most vulgar form” of the 
class of fallacies to which it belongs. By 
its means almost any untruth—e, g., that 
the national debt isa blessing, that black 
is white, etc—may be proved. The lead- 
ing nations of the world, besides consum- 
ing the most cotton, sugar, tobacco, ete., 
also consume the most prussic acid; a fact 
that can scarcely be held to establish the 
advantages or necessity of that substance as 
an article of diet. Moreover, among the 
leading nations of the world it is not the 
most leading that consumes the most of 
any one or all of the articles In question. 

But there is a still stronger refutation of 
this doctrine behind. “The leading nations 
of the world to-day were also the leading 
nations of the world previous to the in- 


‘creased use among them of the questioned 


articles; indeed, they were the leading na- 
tions of the world before they had learned 
to usé those articles atall 

| Sugar and tea and silk have béen used in 
China from time immeniorial, ‘and aré still 
nsed there In endrmous quantities (see 
Mr. Seward’s Feport), without any notice 
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= 
able effect upon tire intelle¢tual or indus- 
srial development of that nation. Tobacco 
was long used with like barren results in 
Ancient Persia and America and cotton in 
India and Central America. Persia aod 
Arabia were leading countries of, the 
world—Arabia of the world at a compara- 
sively modern period—before coffee was 
koown in either of them. © Indeed, when it 
was introduced into them their power, 
civilization, and influence fell into decay. 
This occurred to Persia in the ninth cen- 
tury and to Arabia in the fifteenth. 

The same class of illogical arguments 
which are commonly employed to justify 
or account for the increased use of the 
articles in question are brought to the aid 
of spirituous liquors, whose use is almost 
monopolized by tbe leading nations of the 
world. Unfortunately for the inference 
sought to be established from this fact, the 
use of spirituous liquors—that is, spirits, 
wives, malt liquors, and other spirituous 
extracts or compounds, reduced to pure 
spirits—has diminished since -the last 
century. Yet the leading nations of that 
day are the leading nationsstill. (See com- 
parative statistics of alcoholic consump- 
tion, in National ae ot, June 8d, 1871, 
by the writer.) 

We now return to the all-important 
question: Are not the principal articles 
produced by slave or serf labor—to wit, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, etc.—overproduced 
and the Jabor occupied in their production 
upprofitably occupied? This proposition 
is believed to be established by the follow- 
ing facts: 

First. The fact of the increased supply 
of these articles over the general increase 
of articles of subsistence and over popula- 
tion. 

Second, The fact that no article the pro- 
duce of free labor and, therefore, subject 
to the control of prices—as grain or meat 
or wool—has increased in like ratio. Ex- 
ception must be made in cases of articles 
like coal, iron, petroleum, India rubber, 
guano, etc., which are used as superior 
substitutes for other articles formerly used, 
but now not used. 

Third, The fact that the condition of 
the forced laborer in many of the countries 
whence the questioned articles are sup- 
plied—as the ryot of India, the fellah of 
Egypt, etc.—bas been continually growing 
worse; showing the necessity of the planter 
and the unprofitableness of the culture, 

Fourth. The fact that enormous quanti- 
ties of the questioned products have been 
voluntarily destroyed, without occasioning 
any widespread distress—as the destruc- 
tion of cotton and: sugar in the Southern 
States during the period of the late Civil 
War; the abandonment every year of a 
certain portion of the cotton crop by leay- 
ing the plants uopicked; and the volun- 
tary destruction at Kanagawa, Japan, of 
400,000 cards of silk-worms’ eggs—a por- 
tion of last year’s crop—the object of such 
destruction being to prevent a further 
decline iv prices. (See N. Y. Daily Bul- 
letin, July 10th, 1875.) 

Fifth. The fact that these articles have 
declined in price—measured in wheat or any 
other free-grown article of large consump. 
tion—continually during’ the period under 
review. 

If it be admitted that these evidences 
establish overproduction, several import. 
ant considerations demand attention. The 
causes that have stimulated the overpro- 
duction of these articles are still in exigt- 
ence and must continue to increase that 
overproduction. Therefore, the cultiva- 
tion will become less and less profitable, 
The value of the lands, the houses, ‘the 
railways, and other improvements must 
continue to fall as the culture becomes less 
profitable, This is an important lesson for 
the South, which is largely engaged in the 
culture of cotton, sugar, and tobacco; it 
is. important to. New. England and Old 
England, both of which countries are 
interested in the purchase, manufacture, 
and sale of cotton; it is important to our 
China merchants and to others. 

While slave-growh products must ever 
continne to be overproduced and to fall in 
relative value, freégrown producia must. 
always lag behind demand and rise in, rel- 
ative value; and with them must rise the 
lands and improvements employed in, their 
production and distribution. 
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' Thus even'througls her economical laws, 
even through interest and profit, Nature 
reserves pupishment for the taskmaster 
and reward for the free man and laborer; 
even in that. dismal world of intellectual 
considerations whence pity, emotion, sen- 
timent had all been rigorously banished do 
we find the most powerful of all pleas for 
the liberation of the bondman, and not 
only the bondman of our own land, but the 
oppressed everywhere throughout the wide 
world of men and things. 





“LAFFAIRE GUIBORD.” 


BY G. T. LANIGAN, 





Frw recent events have been more 
talked about and bave given occasion for 
more misunderstandiog and misrepresent- 
ation than the Guibord case. This for 
very simple and sufficient reasons. The 
lecal Canadian press is, without exception, 
prejudiced and wholly devoid of enterprise 
or system in the collection of news, so that 
neither its expressions of opinion nor its 
narration of facts can be accepted as trust- 
worthy, while foreign correspondents sent 
to Montreal were unable to inform them- 
selves of the peculiar position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Oanada. The Guibord 
case is only the palpable manifestation of 
secret currents that have long been work- 
ing, a single phase of a great general move- 
ment, Considered from the proper stand- 
point, the history of this. particular case 
will, as to its details, become of no import- 
ance whatever, save in so far as it may 
iHustrate and define the pretensions and 
present position of the Catholic Church in 
the Province of Quebec. 

In Lower Canada probably five-sixths 
of the population is French Catholic, and 
this constituency of nearly a million souls 
is massed in a territory extending along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 
The traveler may ride there for a hundred 
miies and hear no word of English spoken. 
He will find a poor, simple people, 
strongly attached to their. homes, or afraid 
to quit them and venture into the boister- 
ous outer world; utterly uneducated and 
thoroughly under the away of the priest- 
hood in all affairs, secular or @piritual. 
The clergy is numerous, wealthy, and 
astute. Years ago the Church and the Con- 
servative party struck hands for mutual 
advantage; and, though the Conservatives 
—les bleus—have at last been driven from 
office, the alliance has been most suc- 
cessful. The Church sent 50 of 65 
members of Parliament to obey, without 
question the lead of Sir George E. 
Cartier or Mr.. Langevin in the House of 
Commons or Mr. Chauveau in the Legisla- 
ture. In return, the Church property was 
exempted from taxation; large grants were 
made in aid of Catholic institutions; the 
new Catholic province of Manitoba was 
created (it is a moral certainty that the 
Winnipeg rebellion of 1870 was fomented 
by Canadian politicians, in the interests of 
the Church and very probably by its 
instructions—to give the Catholics all the 
eligible lands in the Northwest and a 
representation in the Domivion Legislature 
sixteen times as great as they were entitled 
to); education was placed in the hands of 
the religious bodies; the Church controlled 
the funds for the promotion of immigration 
and colonization. 

The Catholic Chureh had ruled abso- 
lutely in Quebec for more than two. centu- 
ries, among a people willing to submit to 
its sway in all matters. Gradually the 
priest had invaded the domain of the 
individual and the law. If an enterprise 
did not suit him, he opposed it—as when at 
Three Rivers a curé beld up a-crucifix ats 
railroad meeting and warned every Catho- 
| lie that to vote aidfor the North Shore 
Company was equivalent to crucifying 
‘Christ: If a member ‘or ‘a “minister ‘was 
deeméd obnoxious to the Church, pastorals 
‘were written or sermons preached instruct- 
ing the faithful as to “their duty,” which | 
they never failed to perform—as when the 
bishops ordered the support of the present 
cabinet of Quebec, or priests pleaded from 
‘the altar to ‘‘save the country fromthe. 
disgrace of an English. t. pre- 
mier.” If a parishioner were guilty of 
liberal Views, from thé’ altar all good | 
‘Catholica were warned not. to frequent his. 
house or to patronize him in businese—as 
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when, near Sorél, curd depitanced a hotel- 
keeper as a scoundrel whom all religious 

people should unite to drive from the 

parish, or at Upton another priest forbade 

his flock to enter the smithy of a biack- 

smith who was in the habit of discussing 

political and religious matters with his 

customers. Last May the Bishop of Mon- 

treal cut off from the Church every one who 

should read, buy, sell, or advertise in the 

Montreal Witness. Nor did the Church 

confine the assertion of its power and priv- 

ilege to the sphere of its own members, It 

claimed the streets of the cities for its proces- 
sions, and to-day passage upon the streets 

they occupy is denied. Near Bertbier, this 
summer, @ Protestant school-teacher, who 
refused to kneel when the Host was carried 

by, was foreed, under threat of arrest, to 

leave the village; and another lady, for 8 
similar offense, was menaced with violence 
and indignity within six miles of the Mon- 
treal court-house. Last winter the churches 
where Father Chiniquy was preaching 
were mobbed and his converts assaulted. 
Nay, in 1869, when it was proposed to erect 
a statue of the Queen in the Place d’Armes, 

Montreal, The Nouveaw Monde, organ of 
the Church and edited by a priest, protested 
angrily that this should not be done, as it 
would be an insult to the Catholics to place 
before their parish church the statue of 
the head of a Protestant religion. 

This religious absolutism was, of course, 
only rendered possible by the simplicity 
and superstition of the rural Catholics. As 
Sir Alexander Galt declared, in a recent 
interview, Canada Was all the time Ultra- 
montane in a degree Ireland has never 
equaled during her occasional paroxysms 
of fervor, For over two centuries“the 
ecclesiastic made and administered the 
law as regarded his congregation, without 
question or appeal. He could ruin the 
rebel temporarily and cut him off from the 
Church of God with the fearful curse 
which alone in rural Canada of all coun- 
tries to-day possesses the power and 
inspires the terror that it did in early 
Medieval Europe. 

Within the past few years, however, the 
Church bas begun to feel the influence of 
free thought, love of adventure, and a de- 
sire for more constant work, at a more 
considerable wage, have annually sent 
hundreds and thousands of young French- 
Canadian Catholics over to the Eastern 
States. Here they have acquired broader 
views; have learned to resent dictation in 
political matters; have become Free Think- 
ers or Liberals in religion; in fine, have 
been in a measure influevced by the re- 
publican idea. . Returning to Canada, each 
of these has been. the nucleus of a small 
circle of discussing and thinking men, till 
all over the Province of Quebec there is a 
murmur and a stir that cause the liveliest 
apprehensions among the priests and their 
political allies. With justice, too; for, if 
theChurch can no longer drive its members 
up to the poll, it will lose its power with 
the politicians, and this in turn will involve 
the surrender of all its numerous and 
gigantic privileges. 

This being the case and the powers thus 
menaced having been exercised. without 
interruption for more than two centuries, 
it is not surprising that the Church should 
seek by still loftier aseumptions and more 
rigid meastres to break down the opposi- 
tion in itsinfancy. It has clitimeé that its 
ministers owed’no responsibility to the 
civil power for their words or acts; that by 
pleading the advice or orders of their ec- 
clesiastical superiors they were privileged to 
avoid personal accountability; that thelaw 
had no jurisdiction in Church matters. 
Indeed, the canons in Quebec expréssly 
declare that the laws of the land are not 
binding upon Catholics till they have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Church, In con- 
ducting thig contest the superior ecclesias- 
tical authorities have vigorously opposed 
‘the popular party and appeals to Rome 
have been valaciess, A congregation like 
8t. Patrick’s, at Montreal, after building its 
church and securing 8 pastor of compar: | 
atively modern views, may see at a mo- 
ment’s warning their priest suspended, an 
Ultramontane Jesuit placed in his curacy, 
and the church itself taken from their pos-. | 
session. Or, as has"happened near Hunt- 





iogdon, & community which did not desire: 
to belong to or support “the Oburch may be 





sued for the dues assessed upon their estates 
and compelled to pay them. It should not 
here be forgotten that the Catholics have 
no slight excuse for urging their position 
in the fact that the law of the country is 
based upon the old French law of the 17th 
century-and that the Treaty of 1760 con- 
firmed the Catholics in their privilege of 
free worship according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. 

Under any circtimstances such preten- 
sions would have inspired alarm and roused 
opposition among those not of the Church. 
Especially would this be the case in a 
country like Canada, where the prejudices 
of race and religion are abnormally strong. 
Ultramontanism finds its match in Orange. 
ism—Orangeism of so violent a sort that, in 
1859, the Prince of Wales bad to forego his 
visit to Kingston because the Orangemen 
had brought about a disgraceful disorder 
by their super-loyal zeal to do him adequate 
honor. The Toryism of the time of George 
IV or William IV survives, to the amaze- 
ment of Englishmen from the later land of 
Dilke and Bradlaugh, who visit Canada to 
find her people more “ loyal” than those 
of the Mother Country. As Episcopalians 
hating Catholics, as Anglo-Saxons havinga 
contempt for the inferior race of French- 
men, as loyalists detesting the rebels. of 
1888 and their descendants who hold the 
same views, a British population is pre- 
sented prompt to side against the preten- 
sions of the Church and to encourage rebels 
against its authority. 

This was conspicuously shown in the re- 
ception of the famous judgment of Judge 
Routhier. A curé denounced from the altar 
One of his parishioners, a tayern-keeper, as 
a sinner and scoundrel; whereon the par- 
jShioner brought suit against bim for slan- 
der. The curé pleaded his privileged char. 
acter, and Judge Routhier approved the 
plea and in an elaborate decision held that 
the Church’s servants were above the sphere 
and beyond the power of the civil law. A 
doctrine so monstrous as this, exempting 
a certain class of citizens from the opera- 
tions of the law, was no sooner affirmed 
thanastorm of indignation broke forth, and 
a superior tribunal hastened to reverse the 
judgment and reprove the judge. In this 
case it was shown that the priest had not 
special privileges; in the Upton case his 
personal liability was established. A black- 
smith had been ostracised for discussing 
religious, social, and political questions 
with his friends, and brought suit for dam- 
ages. The lower court again sided .with 
the priest; but that of later resort (Justice 
Torrance remarking that the law would 
never leave in the hands of an individual 
the power to injure a man’s business, to 
drive his friends from him, to compel him 
to sell his property and quit the home of 
his preference, without holding him fo a 
due accountability therefor) reversed the 
decision and gave the plaintiff .adequate 
damages. 

It was not, however, by the Protestants 
that the most formidable opposition to the 
Charch was offered; indeed, the whole 
quarrel lies between the Ultramontane and 
moderate Catholics. The cases already 
cited decided comparatively little, and tha, 
not finally; besides, they were of a local 
nature and notlikely to impress the Catholic 
Church generally with the amenability of 
the clergy to the civil law. Another 
demonstration was needed—one that should 
for @ long time monopolize the public 
attention, wherein issue should be joined 
fairly with the Church on one of its 
cardinal doctrines, whereon the decision 
of the highest court of the land should be 
given, and the Church compelled, publicly 
and without reservation, to obey the orders 
of the law and submit itself in ithe eyes of 
all men. In order that this might be 
brought about, there was needed an organ- 
ization sufficiently powerful to resist the 
social and political influences of the Church 
and by the employment of acute lawyers 
to press the cause to a final hearing. These 
were soon forthcoming in the Guibord case 
and the Institut Canadien of Montreal. 








Hs was hones ty oor where 
there were ladies. took out her purse, 
got ten cents, and handed it to the sucker’ 
‘What's this for?’ said he, “ lt’s to buy 
you'a good cigar when you omeke fo the pres- 
ence. ofJadies.”. He threw. the’ cigar out of 





the window, scrip in the lady’s rked 
the strap, ond eek out . me ” 
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Biblical Research, 


Tux ‘‘Book of Respirations,”’ or “ Book of 
the Breaths of Life,’’ appears to be a book of 
which copies were deposited with the mum- 
mies of priests and priestesses of the god 
Ammon-Ra. A copy of this book is still ex- 
tant im the shape of papyrus No. 3,284, in the 
Musée du Louvre, at Paris, not yet published 
in the original. The following extracts are 
from the translation of P. J. De Horrach. The 
MS. dates probably from the time of the Ptol- 
emies. The book consists of ‘' respirations ” 
“ Made by Isis for her brother Osiris 

To give life to his soul, 

To give life to his body, 

Torejuvenate all his members anew, 

That he may reach the horizon with his father, the 

Sun; 

That his soul may rise to heaven in the disk of the 
Moon; 

That his body may shine in the stars of Orion on 
the bosom of Nut.” 


But, as each dead man is identified with Osiris, 
who, in the words of this book, “liveth in 
reality millions of times anew,” the ‘*‘ respira- 
tions’? speak resurrection of the body, purifi- 
cation, and endless life in heaven and on earth 
for the deceased. Indeed, in the book, after 
the word Osiris is added the name of the de- 
ceased, Thus, for example: 


“ Hail to the Osinis N! 
Thine individuality is permanent, 
Thy body is durable, 
Thy mummy doth germinate, 
Thou art not repulsed from heaven, neither from 
earth 





Thy face is illuminated near the sun, 
Thy soul liveth near to Ammon, 
Thy body is rejuvenated near to Osiris, 
Thou dost breathe for ever and ever.” 
Again : 
“O ye gods who dwell in the lower heaven, 
Hearken unto the voice of OstRis N. 
He is near unto you, 
There is no fault in him, 
No informer riseth up against him, 
He liveth in the truth, 
He doth nourish himself with truth, 
The gods are satisfied with all that he hath done, 
He hath given food to the hungry, 
Drink to the thirsty, 
Clothes to the naked, . . - 
Let him enter, then, into the lower heaven, 
Without being repulsed, ... 
Let him live! 
Let his soul live! 
His soul is received wherever it willeth, 
He hath received the Book of Respirations, 
That he may breathe with his soul, 
[With] that of the lower heaven, 
And that he may make any transformation at will, 
Like the inhabitants of the West; 
That his soul may go wherever it desireth, 
Living On the earth for ever and ever.” 


...-The same volume of Records of the 
Past contains a translation by C. W. Good- 
win, M. A., of the treaty of peace between 
Rameses II and the-Kheta, supposed to be the 
Hittites, made in the 21st year of Rameses. 
The original is on the outer wall of the 
Temple of Karnak and has been repeatedly 
published. It throws some light on the 
religion of the Kheta, and mentions among 
their gods Suteeh and Astaruta or Ash- 
taroth. It is the earliest example on rec- 
ord of an extraditionary treaty and evinces 
quite a humane state of international law. 
The fact appears also that the document was 
inscribed in duplicate, on silver plates, one of 
which “wasia the possession of each of the 
parties. ‘Umfortunately, the latter part of the 
document is very much destroyed, so that 
many interesting details are ‘only partially 
legible. 


....The Greek inscription on the famous 
Rosetta stone forms one of the articles in the 
fourth volume of “Records of the Past.” 
Perbapsa translation of the hieroglyphic or 
of the demotic inscription would be more gen- 
erally acceptable, as the Greek presents no 
linguistic difficulties. Yet this translation is 
valuable. It is made by Dr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, from the amended text of 
Letronne, and his notes add greatly to its 
value, as they are in considerable part derived 
from the other texts. His special Egyptian 
knowledge makes the text itself of the trans- 
lation more nearly perfect than a mere Greek 
scholer could make it. The preface contains 
a pretty full bibliographic account of the 
various translations previously made. In this 
inscription, by the way, Hermes appears, not 
as ‘* Tris-megistus,”’ the Thrice Great, but as 
the “Twice Great.” 


..,.A tablet found at Gebal-Barkal, come 
years sines, is full of lessons for ultra-secta- 
rians.. It relates that the second year after 
his rise a certain Ethiopian king went in state 
to excommunicate a heretical sect called 
“ Tumpesin Per-tot khaiu,”” which, being tnter- 
preted, is: “‘ Do not cook, let violence kill.” 
The exeommunieation appears to have been 
thoroughly dove, avd thus to bave ‘rescued 
the sect from oblivion. But the king’s face 
and name have been purposely erased from 
the tablet; showing that a generation of dif- 
ferent views succeeded, who may have been 
more charitable—or more unsound, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Fine Arts. 


Tue celebration of the centenary of Michel 
Angelo, in Florence, has led to a reopening of 
the disputes about the day of his birth, and 
the publication of a new biography of the 
great Italian by Aurelio Gotti, director of the 
Florentine Galleries, will probably clear up a 
200d many doubtful points in his history. 
But there is one point upon which there ought 
by this time to be some agreement among 
scholars, and that is the proper orthography 
of the artist’s name. Although he was, ac- 
cording to Roscoe and other authorities, bap- 
tized Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, he signed 
his named Michelangiolo. Grimm calls him 
Michael Angelo, after the usual English spell- 
ing, and the French call him Michel Ange; 
but his latest biographer calls him Michelan- 
gelo Buonarroti. He is often mentioned by 
English writers as simply Buonarroti and 
generally as Michael Angelo. But, English 
scholars not being able to agree upon any 
form of orthography for the name of Shakes- 
peare, which they write Shakspeare and 
Shakspere, it can hardly be expected that 
they should come to any understanding as to 
the proper method of spelling the name of 
Michel Angiolo. Among the new documents 
published by Gotti isaletter written by the 
artist, whom all the world now holds io honor, 
in his thirty-third year. It is dated at Rome 
and addressed to his brother, Glovan Simone, 
in which he says: ‘‘I have been wandering 
through Italy like a beggar. Ihave endared 
all sorts of indignities, I have gone through 
all sorts of privations, I have borne all sorts of 
hardships, I have exposed my life toa thou- 
sand perils, solely to help my family,’ ete. But 
for his labors his family name would long 
since have been extinct and forgotten, 


....Jobn Ruskin has written an infinite deal 
of nothing about art and other things ; but he 
now and then gives the world the benefit of an 
original and brilliant thought, which more than 
compensates for all the nonsense he utters. 
Having been invited by a prominent personage 
in Sheffield to assist in the endowment of a 
museum in that city, he replied: 

“A great museum in the present state of 
the public mind is simply an exhibition of the 
possible modes of doing wrong and an accu- 
mulation of uselessly-multiplied ugliness in 
misunderstanding Nature. Our own museum 
at Oxford is full of distorted skulls. Your 
Sheffield ironwork department will necessarily 
contain the most barbarous abortions that 
human rudeness has ever produced’ with 
human fingers. ‘The capi of the iron 
shafts in any railway station, for instance, are 
things to make a man wish, for shame of his 
species, that he had been born a dog or a bee.”’ 
After reading these most sensible but harsh 
and unfeeling remarks, it would be well to pay 
a visit to our Metropolitan Art Museum, io 
Fourteenth Street, and see how excellently 
well they might be applied to the collection of 
curious objects on exhibition there. The idea 
may suggest itself, perhaps, tosome one that 
it would be an experiment worth making to 
try the effect of a collection of works of art 
which would be valuable for their beauty and 
excellence, rather than for their rarity or 
their antiquity. 


....The Catalogue of the Fine Art Depart- 
ment of the Sixth Cincinnati Industrial Ex. 
position is a very handsome volume, which 
our National Academy would do well to ac- 
ceptasa model. But it is an odd thing, that 
among the 291 artists whose works are ex- 
hibited we find but one Cincinnati name. The 
collection of pictures and engravings must be 
a very attractive display; but why should it 
be called a ‘‘Cincionati Industrial Exposi- 
tion’”?? The only industry in connection with 
it is the industrious borro that it gives 

roof of.. All the works in the show have 
ty exhibited many times before. 

...-Miss Foley’s design fora fountain, which 
she intends to send to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, is described as follows: .It is intended to 
represent children in the bath, and it might, 
therefore, be appropriately termed the “ Bath 
of Beauty.’’ The children are life-size, of the 
ages of four, six, aud nine. The idea is a new 
one fora fountain, and it will be beautiful if 


the figures should be wellmodeled, Anything 
in the shape of a fountain would be better 
than the three saucers which have been so 
often repeated. 


.... Artists have generally been long-lived, 
although there have been some’ illustrious 
exceptions. Michel Angelo died at the age of 
90; Titian at 99; Coypel at 89; Rigand at 86; 
Mignard at 85; Jordaens at: 84; Tintoretto, 
Claude, and Albano at 82; Primaticcio and 
Teniers at 80; Carle Vernet and Greuze at 

3 a ;..Guercino, 
70s, Devils Wick kod Ostaae’ ae 7: and 
British and American artists have general 
worked on to an advanced period of life. 


....A portrait of Corot, the French land- 
scape painter, has been added to the collection 


rtraits of painters in the Pitti, Florence. 
Mort of the partaaits in the collection areby 
the artists represented. 








Lersonatities. 


Tux author of “The Raven” continues to 
be a subject of investigation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Fairfield bas attempted 
to prove in the October Scribner that Poe was 
insane; and the librarian of the University of 
Virginia is reported to have denied that he 
was ever expelled from that institution, as 
had been usually stated by someof his biogra” 
phers. Perhaps somebody will deny that he 
was ever expelled from West Point. It is said 
that Mr. Ingram, who has recently been cham. 
pioning Poe in England, as against Griswold, 
is indebted to Mrs. Estelle A. Lewis for much 
of his information, Mrs. Lewis was not on 
friendly terms with Griswold, and she gave 
a home to Mrs. Clem, Poe’s aunt and mother- 
in-law, after Poe’s death. A truthful biog- 
raphy of the strange being who was as much 
of a mystery while he was living as he has 
been since his death, remains to be written, 
and there is abundant meterial for it in the 
hands of the brother of Doctor Griswold’s last 
wife. Mr. George H. Moore, librarian of the 
New York Historical Society, and the libra- 


rian-elect of the Lenox Library, who was Doc- 
tor Griswold’s literary executor or legatee, 
once had possession of the Poe papers, and 
might have written the life which is so much 
desired. Perhaps he may yet be induced to 
undertake the task, 


«-»» The Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro the 
Second, is worthy of being mentioned in con- 
nection with men like Wendell Phillips, for he 
has abolished slavery in his dominion by his 
imperial will. We are very glad to learn that 
this enlightened monarch has asked his minis- 
try for a leave of absence ofa year and a half, 
to enable him to pay a visit to this country 
and Europe. As he went to Europe four years 
ago, it is probable that he will now visit us be- 
fore he crosses the ocean ; and, as he always has 
shown a most friendly disposition toward our 
countrymen who have visited Rio de Janeiro, 
he is entitled toa hearty welcome here, apart 
from the consideration due to his office. 
Dom Pedro the Second has been an emperor 
for forty-five years—ever since bis father abdi- 
cated the throne, and left him, a boy of five 
years old, to the tender mercies of the Brazil- 
jans. He was not only bornin the purple; 
but he has always worn it, though the parple 
in his case Roppens to be, green. y his 
father’s side he is of Portuguese blood, but his 
mother was an Austrian princess. He will be 
the first wearer of a crown to visit our shores ; 
for King Kalakaua was only the chief of a 
tribe of savages, and not the monarch of a 
great nation. 

.... Who will venture to say that Irishmen 
are ungrateful, since the Irishmen in Boston 
have presented. Wendell Phillips with a hand- 
somely bound copy of an encyclopedia, as a 
token of their gratitude for the oration he 
delivered in memory of O’Copnell? The Bos- 
ton Pilot said of the oration: “Those who 
heard the great orator will carry with them 
forever & memory worth more than gold—a 
memory that will take form as a rare work of 
art ; for they certainly heard an eloquence and 
witnessed a grace rarely, if ever, exceeded in 
the history of speeeh.’”” When Mr. Phillips 
looks upon the one speech in honor of O’Con- 
nell, that was rewarded by such grateful testi_ 
monials, and remembers the thirty years of 
earnest and eloquent speaking in behalf of the 
negro slave, which brought him only contumely 
and abuse, he must have a strange feeling of 
the inadequacy of all external rewards as the 
fitting recompense for serious efforts in the 
cauge of humanity. The greatest reward that 
Mr. Phillips and the devoted men who labored 
with him in the anti-slavery cause could have 
is in the reflection that through their self- 
sacrifice slavery was abolished in the United 
States. By and by the emancipated race will 
be erecting monuments in their honor. 

....Lord Houghton arrived in New York 
last week, having taken a rather unusual 
route, but a very sensible one, if he wished to 
see the metropolis of the New World to the 
best advantage. He landed in Canada, took a 
look at Niagara Falls, and then made a zig-zag 
line for St. Louis, where he was called upon 
by the municipal authorities and dined by 
General Sherman. From St. Louishe dropped 
down upon Washington, and then came on to 
New York, where he found lodgings at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. It was certainly an ex- 
cellent idea to first see the country in its raw 
state before coming to New York, where the 
refinement and elegancies of the New World 
are to be seen in their highest development, 
It he had landed here first, direct from the 
Old World, things would have struck him less 
favorably. But it’s so long since he has pub- 
lished a book of travels that he may not think 
it worth while to be; again, and we may 
never know what he thinks of us. And why 
should anybody care? 


...- Mr. William Swinton, who has been liv- 





'| ing in Catnbridge, Mass., for six months, with 


his family, wifile superintending the printing 
of some of his educational books at the Uni- 
versity Press, has come back to. New York, 
and inteods making his home in Brooklyn, 
where he resided before going to California. 
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Science. 


Waen plants are found in a wild condition, 
departing widely from their paront forms, it 
has been common to regard them as hybrids, 
But since so mach has been known of the 
ability of plants to leap from one form to an- 
other, without intermediate grades, and in 
conformity to some hidden law of evolution, 
itis not safe to regard these forms as hybrid, 
It is, indeed, the bearing on this question of 
evolution that makes the question of hybridity 
in this connection one of any value. There is_ 
often found in different parts of the country a 
form of raspberry which is neither Rubus stri- 
gosus nor Rubus occidentalis, but has much in 
common with both. Thishas been named by” 
Peck Rubus neglectus, and is supposed by some 
to be a hybrid, but by others as a mere evolu- 
tion, in the manner snggested, from some 
primordial form... Mr. W. Saunders, the well- 
known editor.of the Canadian Entomologist, has 
been trying experiments with Rubus, by hy- 
bridizing the Black Cap (2. occidentalis) with 
the red kinds; and the result is varieties 
very similar to that named as R. neglectus by 
Prof. Peek. This goes far té favor the hybrid 





origin of some of, these ‘plants in a state of © 


nature. In making his observations, Mr. 
Saunders noted that if he cut off the petals of 
the raspberry flowers they were avoided by 
bees and produced no fruit. This, if eon- 
firmed, will be a great fact for those who con- 
tend for the almost universal influence of in- 
sects in fertilizing colored flowers, and that 
the main use of colored petals is to attract 
insects tothem. We say “if confirmed” this 
will bea valuable fact, because if hydridiza- 
tion isso easy between these wild species, and 
if the flowers are incapable of fertilization 
but must have the pollen brought to them by 
bees, the wonder will not be that we find wild 
hybrids, but thatthe species are able to pre- 
serve their separate identity and donot fall into 
a general interm!xture all around. And thenit 
is 80 easy to repeat this experiment that “if 
confirmed’ is a safe expression. It may be 
that the failure to fruit was from some other 
cause than the absence of petals and of insect 
visitors. At any rate, a repetition of these ex- 
periments do no harm. 


...-M, Paul Gervais (Journal de Zodlogie, 1875) 
contributes to our knowledge of the osteology 
ofthe remarkable Sea Otter (Lnhydris marina), 
an animal of unusual interest to the natural- 
ist, as well as one of bigh commercial value. 
Some indications of its osseous structure had 
already been given us by Everard, Home, 
Martin, Lichtenstein, Luew, and De Blainville; 
but the species was not described in the great 
‘© Osteographie” of the last named, Gervais’s 
article is in the main simply descriptive, al- 
though some general conclusions respecting 
the systematic position of the genus are 
drawn. Both G. R. Gray and T. Gill have pro- 
posed to make the genus the type of a special 
group of Mostelidw, apart from Lutring, 
which contains the land otters. Peculiarities 
of the dentition and of the structure of the 
fore and hind limbs seem to bear out the dis 
tinction claimed; from which, nevertheless, 
M. Gervais dissents. Certain peculiarities of 
anchylosis of the sacral vertebra are specially 
noted. The character of the teeth indicates 
a regimen of fish and crustacea, rather than 
the purely carnivorous one of other otters. 
The modification of the hind feet, which 
strongly resemble those of seals, is one of the 
most notable features. The fore feet are 
strikingly small in comparison, like the paws 
of acat. The species is thoroughly aquatic, 
living in the open sea, with so much of the 
manners and general appearance of a seal that 
at least one author of repute has classed it 
among the pinnipeds. 


-»--On the question of the concentration of 
alcholic liquors by freezing Professor Guthrie, 
of London, has made some remarkable ob. 
servations in connection with his investiga- 
tions upon cryohydrates or hydrates formed 
below 0° C. He finds that if an alcOlol of 
considerable strength be exposed to cold the 
part that freezes is not pure water, but a defin- 
ite crystalline hydrate, composed of one mole- 
cule of alcohol and four, of water. . If. the 
alcohol be weak, the water freezes out first, 
and when the temperature reaches 34° C, the 
eryohydrate separates. So the popular im- 
pression is by no means an untrue one. More 
curious still is the cryohydrate of ether. This 
18 formed by saturating water with ether, of 
which it takes up about a ninth part by vol- 
ume, and then freezing it. It congeals to 
solid mass without the separation of either of 
its constituents; and if the freezing be effected 
in a small cylinder, like a test-tube, the block 
of ice which is removed resembles a candle, 
If cut off flat and stood upright on 2 plate, it 
may be lighted like a candle, and burns with a 
non-luminous flame, yielding scarcely heat’ 


...-Ait ingenious application of the vuning-, 
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fork in telegraphy has lately.been made by M. 
La Cour, of Copenhagen. It is a well-known 
fact that if a fork be thrown into vibration it 
will set in vibration another fork placed near 
to it only if this second fork is in unison 
with it. So, if the first fork be made to inter- 
rupt by its vibrations the current of a bat- 
tery, and the intermittent current thus pro- 
duced be passed through coils in counection 
with a series of forks, only that fork will 
vibrate which is in unison with the first. In- 
asmuch' as the fact is independent of the 
length of the wire between the fork and the 
coil, its applicability to telegraph purposes is 
obvious. Moreover, if a series of forks be 
connected through a single wire with a series 
of coils, it is evident not only that a great 
variety of independent signals can be sent at 
the ssme time through the wire, but thata 
large number of localities can be placed upon 
the same circuit, and that to only the one de- 
sired of these will the dispatch go, though as 
many dispatches may be simultaneously sent as 
there are stations. The rapidity of signaling 
in this way is very great, 


..«.The structure of Amphioxus lanceolatus, 
the asserted precursor of vertebrate forms, has 
been re-examined by Prof. E. R. Lankester, 
who communicated his results to a recent 
meeting of, the Linnzan Society. True perfora- 
tion of the pharynx was asserted, in opposition 
to Stieda. A true body cavity or celum, dis- 
tinct from the atrial chamber, was shown to 
exist and to attain a large development in the 
post-strioporal region. A pair of pigmented 
canals, supposed to represent the renal organs 
of vertebrates in a degenerate or rudimentary 
condition, were described. J. Miiller’s pores 
of the lateral canal were shown to be hyoid 
slits leading into the pharynx. The attachment 
of the pharyngeal bars to the wall of the atrium 
by a series of pharyngo-pleural septa was 
described; and it was further shown that the 
marginal ridges of the ventral surface are hol- 
low, containing a lymph-space, and that they, 
as well as the plates of the ventral integuments, 
disappear when the atrial chamber is largely 
distended with the sexual products. 


..-.M. Decharme, a French physicist, has de- 
scribed in the Comptes Rendus a new form of 
sonorous flame, which is very simple. An or- 
dinary jet of gas is allowed to burn from an 
open tube three-sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter; and a second tube, carrying a moderate 
blast of air, held horizontally, is brought 
gradually down along the flame. When it 
reaches a hight of a few inches from the gas- 
jet a distinct sound is heard, which becomes 
louder and more musical as this jet is ap- 
proached. The character and intensity of the 
sound is, of course, dependent upon a variety 
of conditions, easily determined by trial. An 
ordinary Bunsen burner, with the air-boles 
stopped, makes an excellent jet; and the 
character of the flame when sounding, as 
studied in the rotating mirror, is stated to be 
very remarkable. 


...»The death of Professor Winlock leaves 
a most important vacancy in our American 
astronomical organization. The observatory 
of Harvard University certainly stands second 
to none, except our national establishment, in 
the completeness of its equipment and the 
amount of its income, and, efficiently directed, 
is capsble of great things for science. Candi- 
dates for the directorship are understood to be 
numerous. The most prominent, thus fer, 
are Professor Newcomb, of the Washington 
Observatory ; Professor Watson, of Ann Ar- 
bor; Dr. Gould, now in South America; Pro- 
fessor Safford, of Chicago; and Professor C. 
8. Pierce, of Cambridge. Some Enropean 
names are also mentioned. The appointment 
will not, however, be made for some time yet. 

...The second volume of the “ Afales del 
Museo Publico de Buenos Ayres,” lately conclud- 
ed, finishes Dr. German Burmeister’s mono- 
graph of the Glyptodonts, or gigantie fossil 
armadillos, which has been pronounced to be 
one of the most important of recent additions 
to paleontological science. The last number 
of the Afiales furnishes additional evidence of 
the extraordinary richness of the extinct mam- 


malian fauna of the Argantine Republic, as 
wellas of the ustiring energy and persever- 
ance of the naturalist who is successfully elab- 
orating it, in the face of unusual difficulty. 


-...The recent demise of M. Thuret, the 
celebrated French mycologist, brings to mind 
that it is to him we owe the knowledge that 
all plants, even the lowest in the vegetable 
scale, are alike subject to the same sexual laws, 
It was so recently as 1853 that he showed the 
common seaweeds of the coast have sexes, and 
since that time it is known that they are pos- 
sessed by even the smallest molds, which only 
powerful microscopes permit us to see. 

----The two new asteroids discovered by 
Professor Peters on. June 4th and 5th have 
been named respectively Vibilia and Adeona, 
That discovered by Borelly on June 8th (No. 
146) has been named Lucina, Nos. 141 and 158, 
discovered early in the year, by Palisa, at Pola 
peer Trieste), have been named respectively 

umen and Adria. - ag ci 








Tam annual report of the Japan Mission 
of the American Board is very cheering in its 
tone. The field is opening beyond the utmost 


-ability of the missionaries fully to occupy it. 


More men are needed and there is, perbaps, & 
still greater need of women to do such house- 
to-house work as Miss Dudley has done at 
Sanda; but is obliged now to relinquish, on 
account of her duties at the Kobe Girla’ School. 
Medical services have to a notable degree 
prepared the way forthe direct work of the 
Mission. Hiogo officials, for instance, steadily 
refused to allow the preaching of the Gospel 
in their city ; but now permit Sabbath services 
at the dispensary, where a congregation of 80, 
mostly school-teachers and physicians, attend 
Mr. Atkinson’s preaching. Mr. Taylor was 
recently invited to open a hospital at Bezene, a 
large inland city, one hundred miles west of 
Kobe. On visiting the place, he found that there 
was & Bible interest started by a Japanese stu- 
dent who had been converted in America, but 
had died shortly after his return to his native 
city. Several high officials were present at a 
Bible meeting held in the house of the vice- 
governor, who is himself an inquirer. Since 
Mr. Taylor's return to Kobe a government offi- 
cer has written to him: “Give us the Gospel 
first and the hospital afterward ; for we cannot 
afford to wait forthe Gospel.” It is probable 
that the sacred city, Kioto, once the Mikado’s 
residence and filled with temples, will be occu- 
pied by the Mission during the autumn. The 
blind counselor of the Kioto Government, 
Yomamoto by name, is greatly interested in 
the truth and especially desires that.a Chris- 
tian school be opened there. He hassaid that 
what the Japanese need is some power that 
will change the heart and reform the life, and 
that naught can do this but Christianity. 


ove Tht Herald very properly 
draws attention to a letter from Marsovan, 
Asia Minor, appearing in its August number 
and affording a very happy illustration of what 
can be done for Christ by direct personal ef- 
fort. One of the missionary ladies, Mrs. 
Schneider, lived near one of the worst streets 
of the city. From this street she began, ina 
small way, to gather a Sunday-school. For 
some time there was much mockery and 
opposition ; but the houses of the opposers 
were fearlessly and faithfully visited, until 
they became friends. They came to the Sun- 
day-school and came to read on week days. 
An evening school was opened for those who 
could not come inthe day time, and soon it 
became manifest that the religion of Jesus 
was taking hold upon that wicked street. The 
school increased from a few boys and girls to 
100; then the men began to come, and nearly 
doubled this number on an average attend- 
ance. And now the available spaces of the 
house are packed with eager classes of old and 
young. For thie Sunday-school, gathered 
almost entirely from non-Protestant, non- 
chapel going people, Mrs. Schneider would 
like to have a mid chapel built, which Amer- 
ican friends will surely not refuse to do. A 
quarter of a mile away, Mrs. Leonard has 
gathered a school in the same way. It num- 
bers more than 100 and is composed almost 
entirely of non-Protestants. Atthesame hour 
400 adults and children are being taught in the 
church ; while in another place a young shoe- 
maker, not a churchmember, is teaching a 
little school, composed of his Armenian neigh- 
bors. The Armenian authorities have become 
alarmed; but their orders avail nothing 
against this tide of direct effort for the onut- 
cast. 


--.-At the London Society’s hospital in 
Peking nearly 20,000 patients were prescribed 
for during 1874. Dr. Dudgeon, who bas been 
in charge of the hos; al for 10 years, dispels 
the common notion that the Chinese are not 
grateful for medical favors bestowed upon 
them. He has been in the habit of receiving 
every kind of courtesy from bis patients and 
has the hospital filled with tablets erected by 
those who were cured. Some of these, given 
by well-known ministers of state, governors 
of provinces, and princes, are very handsome. 
Complimentary scrolls, detailing the praises 
of the foreign physician, have come in almost 
without number. The Chinese custom of 
sending an annual present to their doctor has 
been faithfully observed. Men of the highest 
ravk have not been afraid to affix to his med- 
fecal works their prefaces, in wiich they 
state that the Western medicine must soon 
supplant the present native practice. Dr. 
Dudgeon also refers to the ‘growing curiosity 
in regard to foreign science. It is not an un- 
common thing to find bis book-shop filled 
with savants, purchasing or consulting works, 
or subscribing for some journal, or asking for 
Some scientific information, Among other 
works, there has been a great demand for Dr. 
Martin’s translation of Wheaton’s ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Law.” Qhina moves slowly, but she 
does move, - ’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


-.-.There are @ churches counected with 
the Marash station of the American Board ia 
Central Turkey. Four of these are in the 
city of Marash and are entirely self-support- 
ing. Two of the others, in villages, are half 
and two others one-third self-supporting. The 
First church at Marash has 405 members, and 
to this number 46 were added by profession in 
1874, The average winter congregation is 800, 
and the benevolent contributions for 1874 
amounted to $1,344. During the past year 
this congregation has erected a large school 
building. The young men’s prayer-mectings 
have been a marked feature in all the 
churches, and have been the means of a re- 
vival, through which 20 new converts were 
gathered in. Ontside of the city the pros- 
pect is also mainly cheering. At young sta. 
tions, like Hadjin and Sis, a very considerable 
portion of the community has become Pro- 
testant. We take these detailed statements 
from the Missionary Herald, in order to show 
how really American Christianity has been 
transplanted and is thriving in the ancient and 
wasted gardens of the Primitive Church. 


....-Mrs, Weitbrecht, in her recent volume, 
entitled “The Women of India and Chris#lan 
Workin the Zenana,’’ says: 


“The contrast between those zenanas where 
female education is progressing and those 
who will not have it is very remarkable. In 
the one you see the ladies sitting in the sun, 
with their knees drawn up to the chin, abso- 
lutely idle. Inthe other Pies go in and find 
the whole female part of the family with their 
books and work around, some learning their 
lessons; mothers and daughters together, 
some working, others, it may be, reading; 
those who are able to read well and easily 
reading a story-book, such as ‘Faith and Vic- 
tory,’ ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ and other 
little books, which have been translated into 
their language. But you seldom find them 
idle. 


.-»-On March 29th Dr. E. C. Scudder, of the 
Arcot Mission, baptized 60 persons belonging 
to the village of Nansanier. Of this number 
27 adults afterward participated in the Lord’s 
Supper, which service most of them had never 
before even witnessed. This baptism in- 
cluded the people of a whole village, with the 
exception of a single family,in which the 
mother holds her husband’s children from 
Christ. The work which culminated in so 
general a baptismal and communion service 
had been going on for two years and the Gos- 
pel has found lodgment among a simple and 
earnest people. 


.... Tbe Canadian Baptists, as we learn from 
the Baptist Missionary Magazine, have for some 
time had two separate foreign missionary or- 
ganizations. These two bave now been com- 
bined into one, and the field selected for their 
united work is the Telugu Country, India. 
One: missionary is already stationed among 
the Telugus, at Cocanada, and a company of 
10 persons—4 missionaries and their wives and 
2 single women—who had originally been in- 
tended for the Karens of Siam, has now been 
sent to the former place. 


+-«-Dr. Somerville, the venerable ex-secre- 
tary of the Free Church Missions, whose re- 
cent evangelistic visit to India has been noticed 
in these columns, states as the result of his 
observations that the high education which 
the government is giving to many in India has 
utterly failed to reconcile them to British rule. 
In common with other careful observers, he 
regards the situation as politically dangerous. 
The necessity of a Christian education in India 
is becoming more and more manifest. 


....The Japanese, writes Mr. Loomis, are a 
newspaper-reading people. Abomt 5,000,000 
copies were taken last year. These news- 
papers are actively discussing the doctrines of 
Christianity. They are generally opposed to 
it; but by this very discussion the attention 
of the people will be drawn more fully to the 
subject and the truth made manifest, 


...eche Jndian Mirror, the organ of the 
Brahmo Somaj, writes thus in regard to the 
prospects of this deistic society : 


“We must confess with humiliation that 
the efforts hitherto made by the Brahmo- 
Somaj to alter and exalt Hindu society have 
not produced a desirable amount of success, 
We are still unpopular, exceedingly unpop- 
ular.” 

....A Brazilian missionary writes, after mak- 
ing a tour in the district around Rio Clara: 

“It is very pleasant to see how the Gospel 
is working everywhere. In many places which 
we did not visit pompano are reading and in- 

uiring about the Truth; and in others still 
er north they are anxious for the Word of 
God, but have no one to teach them.”’ 


..--Brahminism teaches that a woman is 
nothing save iv her husband. Alone, she is so 
utterly untrustworthy that confidence might 
sooner be placed in “a swollen river, a hurri- 
cane, or a tiger.” 

.... Several persons have come to Erzrum, 


Eastern Turkey, from the neighboring parts 
of Russia, in order to hear the Gospel. The 





inmates of 54 houses as Protestants. 






colporteur who visite in that region reports the: 


Piterature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust af “ Books of the Week" 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes retetved. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notice. 


HOOSIER MOSAICS.* 


Mr. James Mavricz Tuompson, a writet 
whose name has of late years been not 
unfamiliar to the readers of some of our 
best periodicals, has made his appearance 
as the author of a book in the pretty little 
volume whose title we have given. © It is 
made up of prose stories, which exhibit 
the author’s powers in a somewhat varied 
manner, thereby fulfilling, probably, his 
design in putting them together. They 
come from the Hoosier country ; but they 
are very unlike Dr. Eggleston’s novels. 
The reader, furthermore, will not finish 
one of them before be discovers that a cer- 
tain surface similarity to some other recent 
literature is apparent, rather than real. 
Mr. Thompson is, at any rate, no imitator. 
We cannot analyze or discuss all the nine 
stories contained in the volume; so let us 
select one as in some sense atype of them 
all—‘* The Venus of Balhinch.” 

The tale is autobiographical. A young 
man returned from Europe, with a finished 
education, and found upon his return that 
his fortune bad all been frittered away; 
and he went, accordingly, to the West to 
seek his fortune. The school in Balhinch, 
Indiava, was what he finally pounced upon 
as a good place to get hisliving. Balhinch 
was not a town—'‘simply a neighborhood”; 
_and in it, after the manner of Oape Cod 
pedagogues, he taught pupils ranging tn 
hight from four feet to six feet three. 
While here he saw Susie Adair, in a Meth- 
odist prayer-meeting, and fell in love with 
her at once, something after the fashion of 
the hero of Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ Katrina.” She 
was a round and symmetrical beauty, 
weighing a hundred and forty, intelligent 
and of an agreeable temper. “ Her 
motion when she walked was music 
and as she sat in statuesque repose th, 
undulations of her queenly form were those 
of perfect ease, grace, and strength.” The 
autobiographic hero, however, was no 
Adonis to match this backwoods Venns, 
being an insignificant little fellow, with red 
hair, pale blue eyes, a long neck, a narrew 
chest, a pug nose, and bow legs. He 
proceeded, however, to fall in love, his 
only rival being Mr. Ben Crane, a rustic 
swain. Susie gave our hero some hopes, 
receiving him with constant courtesy, 
listening to his European anecdotes with 
respectful interest, and willing to have him 
read aloud for hours ata time. At length, 
array ing himself in a new suit, in florid bad 
taste, he determined to propose. Mean. 
while Mr. Crane had occasionally sworn at 
him, in revenge for which the school 
teacher had burned up six of his haystacks 
one night. On the day he chose for 
declaring his love to Susie he found her 
churning, and in the story he proceeds 
to draw an attractive picture of her 
superb attitudes while engaged in that 
useful avocation. At length he found 
an opportunity to observe: “‘I love you, 
Susie—I love you, and I have loved you 
ever since I first saw you!” The girl was 
calmly silent, and the passionate avowal 
was somewhat more strenuously repeated: 
“Susie, I love you, madly, blindly, dearly, 
truly! Ob! Susie! will you love me—will 
you be my wife?” This flattering petition 
Susie silently answered by lifting the 
cburo above her head and quietly deluging 
her adorer with buttermilk. That young 
gentleman thereafter promptly and speedily 
withdrew, chased by a bull-dog. On his 
way home he heard his rival singing ins 
roaring voice, to the thrumming of his 
banjo, a song satirizing his claims to the 
attention of Miss Adair; and so the story 
ends. 

We have not shown Mr. Thompson at 
his best in presenting this little summary 
of a farcical plot. The charm of such a 
tale depends, of course, upon the skill with 
which it is told. Mr. Thompson writes 
entertainingly; and in the telling of this 
tale he brings in what is one of his dis- 
tinguishing traitse—a willingness to mingle 
real poetical sentiment with the best joke 


- @Hoosmmm Mosaics. By MAURICE THOMPSON, 
Mew York: B.J.Hale & Bon. 1875. 
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in the worlds Thus; while-tbe poor little 


wooer siis before his impassive dameof the 
ehorn, he is reminded of poetry: 


“*I watched Susie. closely, for her face 
Was. an enigma to me. I veverthink of her 
and of that day without recalling Baude- 
laire’s dream of @ giantess, More bappy 
than the poet, I really saw My colossal 
bexuty stand full-grown before me;,.but, 
like bim, IT wondered 

1 ith dain cas Conant woth dbeabié flamms 
Au humides brouillards qui nagent dans ses yeux.’”’ 

In the course of the same story is such a 

dainty piece of English as this: 


‘*Some one—Hawthorne, perhaps—haa 
spoken of ‘a gush of. violets,’ and Swin- 
burne, going into one of his musical 
frenziés, cries: 

* Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers.’ 


I tive seen pools of cloyer and streams of 
timothy; I huve stood ankle-deep in shoal 
biue grass and have wa!ched for’hours the 
liquid ripples of the red-iop. . I bave seen 
tbe field sparrows dive into the green 
waves of young wheat and the black star- 
lings wade ubout in the cinquefoil of south- 
ern countries, Grass isa liquid that washes 
earth’s face till it shines like that.of a clean, 
he lthy child. But clover prefers to stand 
in pools and eddies; in which oft and oft 
I have seen thé breasts of meadow lurks 
shine like gold, the while a few sweet notes, 
like rung silver, rose and trembled above 
the trefoil, all woven, in and out, through 
tbe swash ‘of the wind’ 8 palpitant currents 
—a tausic of unspeakableinfluence. Swal- 
lows skim the sutface of grass just as they 
do. thutof water.” 


Passages as good as this make the story 
in which they are enshrined seem almost 
cheap. The book, as a whole, is interest- 
ing and its literary workmunship is simple 
and honest, ‘‘ Stealing a Conductor” isan 
amusing and natural story. ‘‘ Was Shea 
Boy ?” is in the bad taste of Aldrich’s 
** Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski,” but is 
not so artistically constructed. 








....The second course of the Vedder Lec- 
tares before Rutgers College and the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary was deliv- 
ered the past academical year by Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, of Union. They have now been pub- 
lished in a volume by the board of publication 
of the Reformed Church in America, under 
the title of The Light by which we see Light; or, 
Nature and the Scriptures. This title, as the 
author points out in his preface, is the key- 
note of the series. “The study of Nature 
alone is ever revealing more mysteries than it 
solyes’’; but religion explains the apparent 
mysteries of Nature, and thus satisfies the be- 
liever’s soul, which Nature itself cannot do. 
But.religion without revelation is unsubstan- 
tial; and, bence, Christianity, as revealed in 
the Bible andin the experience of its profess- 
ors, is the religion which must always be the 
real expounder of the laws and actions of 
Nature. The Bible itself, Prof. Lewis urges, 
is in itself the best weapon against unbelie/, 
and contains ideas which no mundane philos- 
ophy or system can equal orexplain, although, 
as far as the practical life of the Christian is 
concerned, its directicns are as plain as the 
day. The lectures are five in number. The 
first discusses. the blank hideousness of athe- 
ism ; the second argues against anti-supernat- 
uralism ; the third and fourth combat the so- 
called astronomical arguments against revela- 
tion; and the fifth compares and contrasts 
Christian theism with some of the systems 
which have attempted to rival or supplant it, 


..To the somewhat copious library of 
African travel an important addition has been 
made by an American explorer, Mr. Alvan 8 
Southworth, secretary of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, in his Four Thousand Miles 
of African Travel (Baker, Pratt & Co.). » Mr. 
Southworth was a traveling correspondent of 
The Herald, of this city, when he made the 
journey of which this volume is the result. 
This newspaper experience has given to his 
style a vivaciousness which is agreeable to the 
reader, while Mr. Southworth is nevertheless 
alive to the social as well as the geographical 
aspects of Africa and has an interest in the 
future of the country as regards both its moral 
and its material welfare. Without lingering 
in the oft-described scenes of Turkey, he 
begins his narrative with an account. of 
the. political and social condition of Egypt, 
intersversiog the narrative with some. de- 
scription of the characteristics of the 
Kbedive. The scenery of the Nile is then 
described in an interesting manner; where- 
apon the author ‘proceeds through. the 
Nubian Desert, to the heart of the slave 
cotintry. The accounts of the present con- 
dition of this traffic is, perhaps, the most 
important part of Mr. Southworth’s book. 
But much of the rest.of its pages are suggest- 
ive reading. Mr, Southworth takes a some- 
what enthusiastic view of the possible future 


of Africa and his hopes seem scarcely likely 
,0 be realized nowadays, éven ‘if the’ ethno-) 


logical problem perinits of thelr fatfitiment at 
all, As én appendix, there 1s prirted a” paper 
on™ Thé Sdtdan andthe Valley of the White 
Nile,” read by the adithiot before ‘the Geo- 
graphical Society, and thé pian of the pro- 
posed Central African Ratlway i8 also described. 

The volume is well printed from large, clear 
type and is coptonsly iWlustrated with litb- 
ographs. 


-.+«The, Rev, Henry N, Hedsep, the editor 
of many, English text-books, has. added ‘to 
his list a Zext-Book of Poetry (Ginn Brothers); 
The volume, whieb is astout 12mo.of nearly 
seven hundred pages,is not an anthology of 
English poetry, being devoted wholly to six 
authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies— Words worth, Coleridge, Burns, Beattie, 
Goldsmith, and Thomson. Mr. Hudson dis- 
believes in the ordinary school reading-book. 
In such a rapid: flight from author to author as 
they present, he. says, ‘“‘no true’ intellectual 
loves or tastes can possibly germinate in the 
mind; for these loves are like our domestic 
loves, which grow from long intercourse ‘of 
heart with heart and soul with soul in the 
familiar atmosphere of home and the compan-. 
lonship of faces endeared by time., In short, 
these current reading-books are alike tedious 
in their use and waortbless inthe result; no 
mental delight cap spring up from their pages ; 
for any purpose but # mere meehanical pro- 
pnouncing of words and sentences they are 
sheer impertinences.”” Accordingly there are 
presented in this volume very voluminous 
extracts from the few poets we hare 
named, Wordsworth aloné being _ allot- 
ted 508 pages,' since he, Mr. Hudson, 
thinks, is, next after Shakespeare, apt to 
inspire a deep, strong, and abiding enthusi- 
asm. With Mr. Hudson’s opinion of the value 
of copious selections from few writers and the 
worthlessness Of ‘more select extracts’ from 
many we do not agree; for, surely, reading- 
books like Mr. Cathcart’s or Mr. Hillard’s do 
not debase the literary tastes of the classes 
into whose hands they fall. Boys and girls are 
apt to be strong and capricious in their poetical 
likes and dislikes ; and, hence, are more likely 
to run across Bomething to attract them ina 
selection from fifty authors than in one from 
five. Three of the six Mr. Hudcon’s yolume 
Includes—Wordsworth, Beattie, and Thom- 
son—young students of average tastes are not 
disposed to be very enthusiastic over, But the 
book presents in a compact and convenient 
form very’ generous éxtracts:from English 
writers who seem stre to remain standard, 
accompanied by competent . biographical 
sketches, notes, and glossaries. The student 
who acquires from these pages a fondness for 
the authors represented will be pretty sure to 
want to range further inthe field of English 
poetry. 

...-4 Report on the Condition of Affairs in the 
Territory of Alaska, by Henry W. Elliott, spe- 
cial agent of the Treasury. D2partment, has just 
appeared from the Government Printing Office. 
The work is much occupied with the natural 
history and especially the ornithology of 
Alaska. The history of this book is’ rather 
curious. Some time since Mr. Elliott prepared 
an elaborate report upon the same ‘subject, 
which was prioted by the Government, in oblon: 
quarto, with numerous photographic ilustra- 
tions;‘and was further peculiar in'the fact that 
the type-beds were so disposed that the book 
opened portfolio wise, or away from the reader, 
instead of from one hand tothe other. That 
nothing might be warting to make it a sort of 
literary curiosity, it seems that only 125 copies 
were printed, 75 of which went to the Treasury 
Departmentand 50 to the Congressional] Library. 
A very few copies which found their way into 
dealers’ hands have been held at $59 or more. 
The rarity of the work and the interest it 
was thought attached to the natural history 
led Mr. J. E. Harting, a well-known ornitholo- 
gist, to publish in England, from the only copy 
known to be in Europe, an editorial digest of 
the scientific portioos—especially the article 
on ornithology, which was written by Dr. 
Coues. This appeared as an 8vo pamphlet. 
Mr. Elliott’s. present edition, in 8yo, without 
illustrations, though substantially the same as 
the original, is very largely rewritten, except- 
ing Dr. Coues’s ornithological chapter, which 
isanexact reprint. It is to be noted that Mr. 
Eliiott’s view of the general “condition of 
affairs’? differs very widely from Mr, Dall’s, 
The chief value of the work may be considered 
to consist in the elaborate exposition given of 
the seal fisheries, by far the most reliable if, 
indeed, not the only satisfactory account we 
possess of that great commercial industry. 


...- The Temperance Reformation and its Claims 
upon the Christian Church (D, Lothrop &.Co.), 
by the Rev. James Smith, M,. A., is a prize 
essay. In 1872 two English gentlemen oftered 
prizes of £250.and £150 for the best dnd second 
best essays on the subject: which forms the 
“title of this volume; aid Mr. Sinith’s was the 
one adjudged best by the committee, which 
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derwood, of the U ity of Edinburgh, and) 
George William Oliver, B. A? Mr. Smith has 
ae ice a treatise which total-abst inence men 
read care and make p good uséof. He is 
thoroughly in eornest, and beliéyes heartily that 
‘Intoxicating liquors should not be used asa bev- 
“erage; that they are the direct and indirect cause 
“of a Vast amount Of diséase, poverty, and crime; 
, and that their sale should be prohibited. Mr. 
‘Smith octasionally, it seems to us, and espe- 
cially ia ‘the matter of fasanity, makes state- 
ments somewhat extravagant and hardly sup- 
ported by the evidéace he adduces. But such. 
errors are exceptional and do not militate 
against the general usefulness of the work. A} 
wide reading on the subject and much thought- 
fal consideration ofits practical bearings have 
led Mr. Smith to feel able to speak with fervor 
and authority on an important theme, 


+-»-The. latest publication of the National 
Temperance Society,of this city, is Our Wasted 
Resources: The Missing Link in the Temperance 
Reform, by William Hargreaves, M. D., .of 
Pennsylvania, In the preparation of his work 
Dr. Hargreaves has relied very largely upon 
statistical presentations. He prints state- 
ments showing the value of some of the most 
important industries of the country, the cost 
of the maintenance of public schools, ete., and 
then proceeds to place beside these figures the 
total amounts spent in the liquor traffic. The 
work is not entirely mathematical, however, 
since a portion of its peges are. devoted to 
arguments urging that the use of intoxicating 
drinks increases pauperism, stimulates. crime, 
destroys the influence of, education, and re~ 
tards the spread of Christianity. 


...Serfbner, Armstrong & Co. have pub- 
lished, in uniform style with its predecessors, 
the third volume of the series entitled Ancient 
History from the Monuments. Itis devoted to 
the history of Persta, from the Earliest Period to 
the Arab Conquest, and its author is W. S. W. 
Vaux, M.A., who has devoted special attention 
to the study of the subject of which he treats 

The history of Persia is more interesting, per- 
haps, than that of Egypt or Assyria, and Mr 
Vaux has sueceeded in compressing within 
some two hundred pages a narrative in which 
interest is not sacrificed to compactness. The 
series is designed to be within the comprehen- 
sion of persons who are notspecial students of 
ancient history; and its -principal claim to 
attention is the fidelity with which it adheres 
to the original records, as interpreted by recent 
scholarship. 

....F. E. Longley, of 89 Warwick Lane, 
E. C., London, proprietor of a store for the 
sale of “‘ the English and American Literature 
of the Higher Life,” has published ‘in a blue 
and gilt volume An Account of the Ten Days’ 
Convention for the Promotion of Scriptural Holi- 
ness, held at Brighton, May 29th—June 7th, 1875. 


-..-The Penvsylvania Railroad is not a pub- 
lishing house, and the large descriptive vol- 
ume ithas just issued hardly claims a place 
on the reviewer's table, inasmuch as its pur- 
pose is to give such an account of the line as 
may advertise its merits and bring them to the 
attention of travelers. But, aside from this 
obvious mercantile purpose, the volume is 
really an excellent piece of printing and an 
attractive collection of wood engravings. 
Its title is The Pennsylvania Railroad: ite 
origin, construction, condition, and connec- 
tions, and its compiler is Mr. William B. 
Sipes. Since the line passes through avery 
large tract of country and one which is divers- 
ified with mountain and valley and plain 
and city, a wide fleld for illustration is fur- 
nished. This field is well filled by the numer- 
ous illustrations, by Darley, Moran, Schell, 
Perkins, and others, which accompany and 
lucidly explain the text. 


.+eeA new American humorist, Mr. John H. 
Kingsbury, is the author of Kingsbury Sketches; 
a@ true and succinct account of the doings and 
misdoings of the Inhabitants of Pine Grove, their 
trials and tribulations (G. W. Curleton & Co.). 
We have conscientiously examined the work, 
but have found in it nothing amusing, or 
witty, or humorous, or farcical. It has, we 
admit, occasionally seemed ridiculous. The 
letters of which it is made up were originally 
printed in some newspaper, of the name or 
whercabouts of which no information is 
vouchsafed. 


.--» Caring for No Man (William F, Gill & 
Go.) is a novel by Linn Boyd Porter, editor of 
the Cambridge Ghroniee, through the columns 
of which journal it bas been running as a 
serial. It is notavery valuable work of fic- 
tion; although some thanks are due the author 
for giving the story a respectable termination. 


.. The illustrations in ThePortfolio for Sep- 
tember (J. W. Bouton) are “The Approach to 
Venice,” an admirable etching by R. N. War- 
tum, after Turner ; “A Rivulet,’’~a photo- 
gravure from* Charles ‘Jacque; ‘a “Study of 
Goats,” another satisfactory photogravare 
from adrawiftg by Karl Dujardin; and five. 





woodcuts. The literary matter inditide” an! 


arti¢le on Jacque by René Menard; the con- 
tinuation of Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson’s 
papers on Antoine Joséph Wiertz and Mr. 
Hamerton’s on Etty; and an elaborate crit- 
icism of the French periddical L’ Art, 


.-«- William F. Gill & Co. have included in 
their library of select. novels The Marriage of 
Moira Fergus, by William Black. 


....Horace Watérs & Sons have published a 
temperance song entitled Father, Bring Home 
your Money To-night. The words are by Mrs. 
M. A. Kidder and the music, which’is pleasing, 
by Mr. W. F. Sherwin, @ composer of excellent 
Sunday-school music. 


++--The spelling-school fever has rather died 
out; but. teachers’ institutes remaip, and, for 
aught we know, last. winter’s epidemic may 
rage again this. Charles T. Pooler, A.M., 
thinking that “something more than fun, 
frolic, avd a prize” is to grow out of this war 
of words, has prepared, for any purpose to 
which it may be applied,.a Test Speller, for the 
Use of Teachers’ Institutes and other Spelling 
Classes, The lists of words are well chosen, 
definitions are appended to the majority, and 
the typographical execution of the volume is 
clear and attractive. 


«eee Mr. William Swinton’s Elementary. Geog- 
raphy, designed to precede the larger work 
lately reviewed in these columns, but entirely 
independent of it, has been handsomely pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


....Harper & Brothers have issued a new 
edition, covering the first fifty volumes, of the 
Index to Harper's New Monthly Magazine. It is 
alphabetical, analytical, and topical. All 
papers are alphabetically entered, some of 
them more than once, and under each author’s 
name is given list of all his articles. The 
titles of the illustrations accompanying any 
article are also entered. The volume is indis- 
pensable to all fortunate enough to own 8 
complete set of the magazine; and we have 
also found it interesting reading, from its bear- 
ing upon our literay history for the past twen_ 
ty-five years. 


-...dohnny Iudlow (G, W. Carleton & Co.), 
an. anonymous English book, is an excellent 
story, or, rather, collection of stories strung 
together. The book is primarily designed for 
large boys, but others will be interested in it. 


....Miss M. E. Thalheimer, whose previous 
historical works we have found occasion to 
commend in these columns, has prepared a 
smaller but not Jess useful work on the History 
of England (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.). It is de- 
signed for the use of schools, is written Wa 
terse but attractive style, is neatly printed 
and bound, and is accompanied by excellent 
maps and wood-cuts. 





NOTES. 


“Lamb, Hazlitt, and Others” is to be the 
title of the ninth volume of the Bric-d-Brac 
Series. 


Mr. Moody is to revise an edition of his ad- 
dresses, which Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
will publish. 


The New Church General Convention is go- 
ing to reproduce in fac-simile, by photo-lithog- 
raphy, the whole of Swedenborg’s works. 


The Rey. Ralph Hoyt, of Fort Lee; New 
Jersey, a poet, who has for some time published 
nothing, is reading the proofs of a volume 
entitled ‘ Poems of Life and Landscape.” 


Pott, Young & Co. are to bring out a cheap 
edition of the Rev. Stanley Leathes’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures on ‘‘ The Religion of the Christ,’’ 
a volume which has already had a considerable 
sale in this country. 





G. W. Carleton & Co. announce a reprint of 
‘Glimpses of the Supernatural,’’ by the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee, reetor of All Saints’, 
Lambeth, London. It has hitherto been sold 
in two somewhat expensive volumes, 


The Lopular Science Monthly, which has al- 
ways had a fondness for the cosmic philoso- 
phers, declares that Lewes’s ‘Problems of 
Life and Mind” is “undoubtedly entitled to 
rank among the highest intellectual efforts of 
the age.” 


“The Evangelical Church; a series of dis- 
courses by the ‘ministers of the different re- 
ligious denominations, Mlustrating the spirit- 
ual unity of the Church of Christ,’’ edited by 
Henry Tullidge, D.D., is announced by T. 
Whittaker. 


Lee & Shepard will shortly briag out the 
volume of selections from Leigh Hunt whicl 
the late doseph E. Babson (Tom Folio) had 
prepared for the press; and also ‘The Lover 
and other Classics,” compiled from Steele by 
the same editor. ~ 


Sheldon & Co. have, in press.a volume of 
memoirs of, President Nott, of Union College, 
prepared by Prof. Tayler Lewis. They also 
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Favorites,” edited ‘by Prof, Hebdriex, of 
Rochester University. - 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford, ts going to 
publish a new edition of Jowett’s “ Plato,’’ 
There will be five volnmes, instead of four,. 
thus reducing the bulk of each, The transla- 
tion has been revised throughout and the intro- 
ductions have been considerably altered, 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has prepared a work on Amer- 
ican literature, which G. P. Patnam’s Sons will 
publish, Putnam’s series of brief biograpbies 
is to be continued by R. J. Hinton’s “ English 
Radical Leaders’? and Edward King’s *‘ French 
Leaders.” 


J. H. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, make 
an important announcement ia saying that 
they will issue the first volume of the English 
translation of the Count of Paris’s “ History of 
the Civil War in America,” now in preparation 
by authority of the author, It will be issued 
in octavo size, with maps and plans, and will 
comprise the first two volumes of the French 
edition. 











Mr. Jerome Hopkins, of this City, a son of 
the late Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, has been 
for some time at work ona complete choral 
service according to the Episcopal liturgy. 
It is a festival service for Easter Day and con- 
tains forty-six numbers, being a choral and 
orchestral service for one boy choir, two adult 
choirs, quartette of solo voices, priest, orches- 
tra, harp, and organ. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just ready the thir- 
teenth volume of the American Cyclopedia. 
It will contain some five hundred woodcuts 
and maps, and will embrace, among others, 
the following titles: Palestine, Paris, Paul, 
Pauperism, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Peri- 
odical Literature, Petroleum, Philosophy, 
Photography, Political Economy, Pope, Pres- 
byterianism, and Printing. 


“It is perhaps a fact of more meaning than 
popular English criticism may recognize,” 
says a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, ‘that 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ is said to be 
so much admired by Walt Whitman, who, 
more, perhaps, than ayy one living, is the man 
of genius acted upon by such forces o¢ 
national life as might quicken in him some- 
thing like the Elizabethan instinct for dra- 
matic truth.” 


The first yolume of Mr. W. Chappell’s “‘ His- 
tory of Music” has appeared, comprising the 
period from the earliest records to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. The second volume of 
the work will be a “History of Hebrew 
Musie,’’ by Dr. Ginsburg; the third, **The 
Music of the Middle Ages,’’ will, like the first, 
be by Mr. Chappell himself; and the conelud- 
Ing part will be a new “ History of Modern 
Music,” by Dr. Rimbault. 


A Rome correspondent of the London Times 
writes that an interesting discovery of Irish 
manuscripts of the time of St. Columba has 
been made at Milan, including a-»part of a’ 
glossary of the Irish language. They once 
formed part of the library of the monastery at 
Bobbio, and, with others,.were piaeed by St. 
Charles Borromeo in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. The Chevalier Nigra is said to be 
preparing a work on these manuscripts for 
publication. 


A Tribune correspondent says fof Hans 
Christian Andersen that, ‘although be wrote 
extensively, his works never realized to him 
anything dike a sufficiency to enable him tolive 
comfortably on the proceeds of their sale. He 
once said, rather sadly, to me: ‘ My translators 
have grown rich; while I, who gave the 
thoughtsand words, have remained poor.’ He 
enjoyed a smalt pension from the government 
of Denmark, and his wants were so simple that 
he did not need to be rich to satisfy them.” 


The Galaxy is not inclined to mourn over the 
allezed decline in speech-making, It says: 
“The art of public speaking is one so easy to 
acquire in our country, compared, for example, 
with painting or sculpture, that if, as is pre. 
tended, our modern days are less prolific of 
great orators than’ former ones, it’ is‘conéeiy- 
ably in part because the demand. is less; and 
it seems probable that audiences as intelligent 
as those that Pericles and Aischines swayed 
are in our age more independent in thought 
and more individual in action.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish this 
fall Dr. Holland’s novel of ‘“*Sevenoaks’’; 
“The New Day,”? a volume of poems by Mr, 
R. Watson Gilder, assistant editor of ,Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly; Jules Verne’s ‘Mysterious 
Island’; an illustrated edition of Mrs, M..M. 
Dodge’s ‘‘Hans Brinker’; “Tales ont of 
School,” by Frank R. Stockton; “ Ezekiel and 
Daniel,” in Lange’s Commentary; ‘ Baby- 
lonia,” by George Smith; 9 fourth volume of 
Max Miiller’s **Chips from a German \Worke 


shop’’; and a very. elaborately illustested work 


on India, 
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J. B. Ford & Co, have in’press an elaborate 
work on the dog, by Arnold Burges, late 
editor of The American Sporteman, It will be 
entitled “The American Kennel and Sporting 
Bield,” and will comprise a history of the 
origin: of the principal sporting dogs; also 
fall and practical directions for breeding, 
breaking, and kennel management, and a 
carefully -compiled stud-list of nearly three 
hundred imported and native dogs now in the 
United States, giving correct pedigrees, after 
ae Th Turf 
Calendars, 


The conductors of Scribner's Monthly are 
enthusiastic over Bret Harte’s new novel, 
““Gabriel Conroy,” which will be begun in the 
November number and run a year. ‘*The 
scenes and characters,’’ they say, “are chosen 
from the autbor’s favorite field, early Cali- 
fornia, He has painted both with character- 
istic vividness and power, and the work is 
undoubtedly, in many respects, the most 
graphic representation and best record of a 
phase of life and society which was born of 
the strange materials and exceptional condi- 
tions that clustered around the newly-discoy- 
ered treasures of the territory.”’ 


“The reviving interest in old literature,” 
says@ London literary. correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, “is causing a demand 
for type of ancient kind. One firm, Field & 
Tuer, are particularly enterprising in this di- 
rection, ‘ The late Prince Albert, in 1858, re- 
vived this taste for ‘the old style’ and gave 
the firm a push ahead. The Queen and Prince 
of Wales also take great delight tn Chancer- 
ian type. Messrs. Field & Tuer have paper 
made expressly for their old.printing, and the 
best judge can scarcely detect the fact of its 
not being the genuine old stuff of Queen 
Bess’s reign. ‘Those who feel a pleasure in 
Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, and other 
ancients will be glad to call and see what this 
firm have to show when they visit London.” 
But the revival of interest in old-style type 
has been far too wide to be dueto. the taste 
of Prince Albert, the Queen, and the Prince 
of Wales, or the enterprise of Field & Tuer. 


“{ am very glad to see,” says the Lon- 
don correspondent of Appleton’s Journal, ** that 
Olive Logan, has been Going her best to dispel 
one of the delusions into which many of you 
New Yorkers have fallen. After reading her 
recent lively letters in the Daily Graphic, you 
will, Iam sure, no longer regard Mr. Joaquin 
Miller. asa kind of poetic savage. I myself 
met Mr. Miller once or twice, when be was over 
here some months ago, and,I am bound to 
add, was most pleasantly surprised by bis ways 
and manners. Amore modest, courteous, and 
affable gentleman could:not ‘be found in these 
islands. Moreover, he is an excellent ‘conyer- 
sationalist. True, he is somewhat eccentric 
in his: dress; but then most bards are. I 
shan’t forget for along while the heartiness 
with which. he shook my hand on my wishing 
him God-speed on his departure for your 
shores, or the earnestness with which he bade 
me ‘give his love to Bob,’ meaning Robert 
Bucbanan, whose poetry we bad been talking 
about, and whom, by the way, be has never 
seen,” 


The library of the German Reichstag, says 


_ nounee| 
The Nation, “is reported to be making fine 


progress, under the skillful direction of Dr. 
Potthast, and to take rank already among the 
foremost libraries of Berlin. It now numbers 
some 40,000 volumes and is steadily increas- 
ing. Dr. Potthast has divided it into twenty- 
three sections, and many of these make a near 
approach to completeness. That allotted to 
the Civil Process contains the collected statutes 
of all the German states, and even the Ameri- 
can and Turkish. Under Political Science one 
may consult the most important German pub- 
lic documents, the proceedings of the several 
German Landtags, the protocols of the Bund, 
the proceedings of the Swedish Assembly, Han- 
sard in full, and, thanks to the active interest 
of Dr. Kapp, a complete set of the Congres- 
sional Globe, together with Force’s Archives, 
ete., ete. With lexicons and the leading peri- 
odieels of the day, not excepting the Cwilta 
Cattolica, the library is also well provided, 
while its internal, appointments satisfy every 
requirement of comfort and convenience on 
the part of the deputies who resort to it.” 


The last number of The International Review 
contains an unfavorable review-of the late Dr. 
John Mason Neale’s “Patriarchate of Anti- 
och,” @ posthumous work. - It remarks: ‘‘ We 
regret to say that, like all posthumous works, 
whieh rarely.edd to the reputation of their 
authors, so this present contribution. does. but 
scant justice to the learned and accomplished 
Dr. Neale’s high standing a¢ a historian of the 
Eastern Church. And yet the volume is not 





of the eleventh century, when Sapoe, the Per- 





sian kingy invaded the Roman Empire. St, 
Ignatius, the heretic Paul of Samosata, Euse- 
bius of Cwsarea, Eustathius, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, and other characters of note are brought 
before the reader with considerable fullness, 
and their position in the Church and the influ- 
ence of thelr teaching and characters aré 
treated of by the author with his usual skill 
and ability.” Dr. Neale was a very High 
Churchman and has always been regarded by 
his party as a neglected author. His erudition 
and piety were alike noticeable. He received 
no particular attention in England during his 
life and got his D.D. from an American 
college. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS.” 
NOW . READY, 
IMPRESSIONS OF » 


LONDON SOCIAL LIFE. 


By E. & NADAL. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Dnring 8 residence of a year or two in England, as 
a Secretary of the United States Legation, Mr. Nadal 
enjoyed unusual facilities for observing the inner 
social life of the people. He has here sketched thetr 
characteristics with the most attractive freshness 
and freedom, while a subtle, philosophic irony and a 
delicate but keen humor lend additional charms to a 
terse and elegant style. The volume is both inter- 
esting for the insight which it gives into English life 
and of real value as worthily supplementing the well- 
known works of Emerson and Hawthorne, which dis- 
cuss the same subject. 


A OHEAPER EDITION OF — 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. 


By MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 
One vol. square 12mo, cloth, 150 Mlustrations, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on retetpt oj 
price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745. Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 
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The Treasure Trove Series. 


The choicest humor of the great writers. Edited by 
R. H. Stoddard. 


Vol. 1.--BURLRSQUE. 
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“A powerful rival to the Little Classics.” 
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Vol. i1.--TRAVESTY. Cloth, $!. 
Edmund Yates’s Great Novel. 
THE SILENT WITNESS. 


“It is not only the best novel that Edmund Yates 
has produced, but it is in many respects the most in- 
teresting of all recent displays of fiction.” —New York 
Graphic. r, 75 cents. at ae $1.50. 
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For ‘sale t at the bookstores. Mailed on 
receipt of price by 
WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 
309 Washington Street, Boston. 
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the memoir of any other public man extant.”—Balti- 
more American. 
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READ EVERY WORD. 


NO CONTINUED OR — 
STORIES I 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


8 Large Pages; 48 Columns of Choice Miscellaneous 
Reading Matter every week, together with articles 
from the pens of such well-known writers as. NASBY, 
OLIVER OPTIO, SYLVANUS COBB) JR, Miss 
ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J.T. TROWBRIDGE 
MARK TWAIN, eto. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

We will send the “ People’s Ledger” to any address 
every. week for three months on trial on regeipt of 
onto eee nts. 

e “People’s Ledger” is an old-established anc 
reliable weekly newspaper. 

Weare confident t oR ill take 
fora yearif ae only Tnatvive youto CRE 
for three mo 

BERMAN  Y CURTISS, Pablisher, 
Socboot i St., Boston, Masse. 
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By EMMA LESLIB. 








Tlustrated. 22mo. Each.. eee ve - ee 
GLAUCIA, A Story of Athens in the Wire 
Century. 


FLAVIA; or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale 
of the Church in the Second Century. 
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AYESHA,. A Tale of the Times of Mo- 
hammed. 
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PILGRIM MELODIES. 


BY JOSEPH E. SWEETSER. 


A new Collection of Tunes for Choirs, adapted to 
Songs for the Sanctuary especially—as sung from 
M8. in the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. B. 8. Storrs), 
Brooklyn. 


Postpaid, $1.25. 


A.S.BARNES.& C0,, "E208" 


CHICAGO. 
E. P. Roe’s New Story, 

* From Jest to Earnest,’ is 

now ready, in one handsome 


wolume. Price $1.75. 

*,* Nearly 45,00) copies have been sold of the three previ- 
ous stories by this popular writer—viz., “ Barriers 
Burned Away,” “* What Can She Do?” and“ Opening a 
Ciestnut Burr.” 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
751 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATION 8. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schools ! 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


commends itself wherever used and promises to at- 
- as great popularity as any of our previous publi- 
ons. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers all over the 
United States. 


160 pages price & $30 per 100 Copies. 


























Examine “BRIGHTEST N BEST’ 
before” you od a new song-book for your 
Sanday-sch 


2” Sent by mail, in per cover, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. Board covers, 35 cen Ss. " 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St.. New York. 
91 Washington &t., Chicago. 
New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


—BY— 


JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 


Nothing like it since the Song King !”’ 
Entirely New and Sorte School Departmen 
Original Striking Exercises and | Bxomples. 
ag ee Te pene Choru: 
au 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful Giees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare poetry! 
Order specimen copies now, as the demand will be 


great. 
Price $7.50 per, aos. Sinaio ) Cups for exam- 
ation, 75 c¢ 


JOHN ‘CHURCH & co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HARP OF PRAISE 


CHURCH [MUSIC BOOK. 
S est FOR CONVENTIONS. 
B E T FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 
T FOR CHOIRS. 
Ss E ST FOR HOME CIRCLES. 
agit K i rh ite HB. Dak ie con- 


E. spat figitey, ee sie Rnd. score wot 
oples, post free, until eu ore bus 


¢ 














SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


ane ee and rules for the treatment 
Disease, Dy: ay 


atism, Fevers, "Skin Di Diseases, e' be sen 
of cha é by mail to any person sending their 
address oadway, 


Br 
New York. The standard receipts in this book are 
worth hundreds of dollars to any person with a 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


| taining a 
for an — owith 
for % cents. Gold 


ANTED, Penmen, Teach Stud Book- 
‘keepers, Clerks, gtaten, ent 


rated ezcetner aed Re Plas Ultra 
fitable and 


mse 
sotion of “all vaiviee doa (suitielent 
“agent's price-tists, etc., etc., sent 


I 
directions for use, 25 cents each. Imitation sotch- 
wood card-cases, 
L. J. VOIGT; Publisher, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & COS 
Patent Grand Upright Pianos 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by the best judges su or to all oth 
Also weaepramaarat aie 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 





L18ZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 


484 Washington St., Boston: 


2% East 14th 8t., - viel York; 927 Chestnut St., Phat 
Cor. Adams and State Streets, Chicag > 


{~ Send for Mlustrated Catalogue, free. 
wanted in every large city and tow + — 











The Latest, Best, ‘and Cheapest 


REVIVAL SONG BOOK. 
By Rev. AARON COONS, 
Forty Books Winnowed. One Hundred New Pieces. 


Complete edition, 256 pages. 3850 different Songs. 
45 cts. single copy. $40 per hundred. Miniature edi- 
ition, 128 pages. 1% different Songs. 25 cts. single 
copy. $20 per hundred. 


The Latest and Best School Book. 
SILVER THREADS OF SONC. 
By H. MILLARD, the Popular Composer. 


Contains 208 es. Music freshand bright. Every 
song & gem. nd for sample copy, 60 cts. 








New Books for Singing Schools and Con- 


ventions. 
SINCINC-SCHOOL BANNER. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Contains 192 pages. Thorough course for Reading 
Music. A fine collection of Giees, Examine a 
choosing your text-book. Price, 75 cts. $7 per doz. 


STANDARD CLEE BOOK. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Containg 336 pages. Price, $1.38. $12 dozen. 
Send for sample sheets of chiles. 


S. T. Cordon & Son, 


13 E. 14th St., New York. 


SEND YOUR ORDER 


FOR 
The selections for 


class practice are, be- 
yond question, superi- 
ewe or to those generally 

‘ound tn works of this 
~ kind. They have been 
jcollated from many 
Musical Conven qrources and most of 
tion, remember that = them are the best pro- 


VINEYARD [2tBjextos. “ ™™* 
OF SONG/=;VINEYARD 
has been declared by OF SONG 


Teachers and others oS 
contains a large 
the Best Work ex- mount of choice and 


tant for Singing- ¥ | valuable material 
Classesand Mu- AVAILABLE FOR 
sical Conven- CHORUSES, 


tions. CP9)}12n2 it is believed to be 
—_— without a rival for use 
The Rudimental © 


lat Conventions and 
Elementary Depart oS 


{Musical Institutes. 
ment is conceded to b = Price 75 cts. 
unsurpassed. Itis co: 


is7.50 per doz. Copies 
cise, and yet very tho ir) 


{ ta Sent by mail on 
ough and complete. eceipt of retatl price. 


BICGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New Yorks 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Gospel Singer. 
The saliiag tack: sas is Sektinn Gidecte 


JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts, 


Lee & Walker, °°” *rnitasetpnin” 
A SD 
STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 


1) Soaly cay oe Bristoe Visiting Cards sent, post- 
or 2% cents. Send stamp for samples. 
~—~4 Sy Damask, Snowflake, etc. 4) have 80 
., Agents W anted. A. H. FULLE R & CO., 


















When selecting a 
Music Book for your 
Singing-Class o 

















three different styles 
ina k, sent for 10cts. Agen a everywhere. 


commissions offered. Addre 


" F.B. WASHB IRN & CO, 
Middlebore, Mass. 











OUR NAME of ee ey i A. 
man | an sleugnt Cars ase for 3% cts. Betephes of 
mask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large 


comniis ons AgeRS os & CO., Brockton, Masa, 





10 conte. 














Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, %1 BROADWAY, New York 
See Page 2 of this issue. 


2 the HE peer. VISITING CA Rpes in 
o) the world , Vi inted, f cents. G 
far superior 


to ane inn we ar | the market and invaluable to Agents, 
dress 
W & TRATCHER, Middleboro, Mass.. 


DECA LOOM ANTE PICTURES, % cents 
200 2 sheets Scra) P cents; 8 Card 
Chromos, 25 cents ; I Gem ML tag 3 cents, _ 
‘les of ail, 10 cents Deseriptive circular for 3-cent 
tamp. 4 3 “RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H, T. Rt) te & fo 91 BRoap- 
WAY, N. Y., tropolitan. can one 














20: 
Frames, Seazeos Albums and Photographs “of "sled: 
to- des 





and identified. How >» 
MAN MURDERFO™ for Illustrated Cat- 
and Stamp Co., Boston, Mass 


alogue. Boston 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 




















at the lowest price consistent q ven 
and guaranteed. Send stamp on jogues. 
E. oS oo G. Soy & S, Boston, 
lar ost and m mplete 1 e@ CO} try. — 
bel un’ 
. tea LISHED 1527, 





TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


CLARKE’, 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


4rr0R once 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of —_— them. 


HUCH A “CLARKE, 


PRoFEssoR oF Music anD Harmony IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New Method for the Piano-Forte.” 
Just issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, ** rttadetpnta. 


Philadelphia. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 








GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at« 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-five —_ and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE.& CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore St., 


(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


Granda 
Scroll 
pa i jnera el Bp Serott Beat, ‘Carved Ley 


Price (boxed), with Stool. and Cover, 
$275, formerly $575. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street. New York 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, : 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOME, 25 E. 14th 8t., N. ¥, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
LADY AGENTS. 


The most septt-coling Goods of Genuine Mert 
ever invented. Neces every day in every home 
es for ladies an chil en. Thousands sold 


Profits an 
certain. Taustrated Catalogue free. § free. Sample of specialty 
torwarded on receipt of ted everywiere 


LA PERLE RUBBER aner-y 90 Seat 8t., N.Y. 




















Uh ee 
ts MIRACLES aun 
ari #3 eal=lae 4 
east JESUS 2226: 
Ee A. Willits, D.D. £g 2 ig 





UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Cirewar aad Price-List, 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE orene.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!! 











£A pine Materials for fancy work for chureb 
fairs, home adornment, pleacure, and profit to all 
Wholesale prices. Agents wanted. nd two stamp? 
for 64-page catalogue. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass 
$200 & month to ents everywhere. Address 

Excelsior M’fg Co., 151 Mich. Av., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY For YOU FREE. 


so make from $160 106350 0 mont h. Ley | 


: 








ents. nS oa aes sah ¥ is Commnlaninns 
per cen mple sent for ‘25 cents. 
H, W. PERKINS, Brockton Mass. 





nt Wanted. The CENTENNIAL 


GA Re TERE of the UNITED STATES. Shows 
th years of Freedom and Prog 


fee + wp | pn itand 





Before you buy, send for information, ci and 

ited. Piano sent for ap- 

Bren" and a assured De our “ Special Safe 
Address C vet 4 Piano F 

“Soe Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & €0., 


MANU PACTURERS OF SUPERI 


Guugch ano no, Gia Orcas, 


jforitstons ont thie 











EW B OK 
ison a to win. It on sell, and 
‘ou know it. lon't wait “ experiment on other 
an ed Get your names in for territory 
and a a Ouz: FITS FREE. Address 
AMERICA ISHING Com ° M? ANY, Hartford, Conn. 


oe a eg 
S| noes 





ney ¥. 











ll 





n others. 
NOS, 
orities 


0,PAULUS 


ton; 


t., Phila,; 
igo. 


o. Agents 





HT 


lic for more 
ne have ate 


ENCE, 


SHIP, and 


er Medals, 
s | 
10. 


nore St., 
Eutaw St., 
MORE. 








table, an 
‘specialty 
verywiere 


8 St., N.Y. 


' 





PHILADELPHIA, 


OVLY URELT OF OVOOUNIFIRVUN 
Send for 32-page Circular. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 





or chars 


eS 
g 
£ 





Address 
Licago, Ill. 


FREE. 
». Ladies 
ssions 50 
yn Mass. 


TAL 


S. Shows 
and Proge 
lustrat d. 
Db to $200 
lilad., Pa. 


BY, 


P. W. 
hia, Pa. 
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Sea 


and fun. it is "va Ra 
pral mp 





"None CAN 
devas person 


wake person, 
ot To live Agente 
rae and erm, fie ® bal 1 ren Conn. 


XGENTS WANTED. 


Something new! Never canvassed fore. Holly's 
on tna footegs 


Patent Laund nary Fork. The most 
selling powsenoe a grticde Ly ih, inyeates.) Bie isan on asticle 
of bar erit, wanted in ev 


pays a large profit. adanes tae territory. 
pig oes sent to We also have 100 on receipt 


ey « ‘tat retail a 10 tobe. te eal 
ress, encios' 8! or 
NEW EN GLAND y NOVELTY Pr mori 


nae Ea GENUINE EDITION. 
ivi AND N BORS 0 


NGSTONE 


Including i “LAST JOURNALS”) anfolds vividly 
30 Years’ trange se ndventures, also the curi- 
ostties, Wonde ory, and Wealth of that marvelous 
country, and is absolutely the only is complete 
work. Hence it sells, Just think, ee first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would metal sh you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HU BBARD BROS.,Pubs. ,723 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa, 


LIVE AGENTS want D 
8 Reci ‘ormation —_ 


pes; Li 
Everybody, in every county in the United States 
} Enla by the publisher to 618 peace. “tt 
contains over 2,000 household se _— and is suited to 
all classes and condiiions of st ety. A wonderful 
book and a household necessity. It sells at eine 
Greatest inducements ever offered % bock 
Sample copies gens by mail, » postpaid, for $2. 
sive territo 
mone Ad oop Dr. Ciesse’s 's Steam Printing Ho 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


00K AGENTS WANTED { 


TRAVEL, 





FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.M., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 
THE GENERAL TRANSA NSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 
Continent fer Ne. more southerly than any our) will 





go) Gop oe North River as follows 
tenn y, Oct. 2d. 
ch elie, . 

¢ P. esnez. Saturda: 

PRICF OF PASSAGE LN GOLD (including wine) 

First_cabin, $110 to acco: 
tion. Second cabin Third cabin. $40. 

Return tickets at reduced rates. 


with superior ‘accommodations and in- 

pone ing al neoowenee without extra Lees Steam- 

ers marked th Oo not carry sengers. 
GEORGE \ORENZI Es Agent, 55 oadwage 


EDUCATION. 








VERY BOOK ACENT ! in & the baad should af 


ace send for circulars, and take our new work, 


3 Arabistan: 


— THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


By COL. WM. PERRY FOGG, with an INTRO- 
WCTION “4 BAYA ARD 
ost fascinating book 
eso dh a se ae ~ noealeae. F x 
‘iegantly boun rice low to mee mes, 
ALL. OUTFIT FREE tall that will ws HEXCELS 
reted Circulars, and large terms, to nearest b= gy bustin, 
SILMAN & CO., Hartjord, Ct., Chicago, Iil., or Cincinnati, 0) 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PATHWAYS OF 


THE HOLY LAND 


Being a Full Description of Palestine, its eg 
Antiquities, Inhabitants, and Customs, ing 0 
the Great Discoveries recently made by the Palestine 
Exploring Expeditions. It sells at it. Send for 
our extra terms hes Lo Agents, and see why it sells faster 
hens . other 

TIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelpha, Pa 


$12 a day at home. wanted. Ouest and 
terms free. TR as CO., Augusta, Main 


A MONTH.—. wanted. 24 best 
$350 seling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


50 Stylish Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 

Send Address for —— of all 

@ syles before orveriog ., 

Agents wanted. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter a Boston. 


AGENTS. — re CHANG STARCH 
GLOSS wanted family. Sample, with 
chromo, 35 cts. Beautiful 
a % i... bun ndsome rustic 
$2.75 bn. For particulars address CHANG 
CHA @ AND CHROMO CO., Boston, Mass. 


N 
CLUB AGENTS Whtbettee ofthe Ate 
Housekeeper, an illustrated" = nthh lor and 
kitchen. $1. oP. WING Big pay fore abe, Tite now. 
Outfit 1Cc. C. F. V INGATE, Publisher, 62 John st., N.Y. 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
lang. ritlanions sent free. Address 

ORTH & CO., St. Lonis,Mo. 


We ents $4.20 per day. Male 

K or [ao ed Bostthine out. ‘One Agent 

LO ineach town. Steady werk. Sure Ad- 
dress at once, ATKINSON & CO.,2 Clinton Plase,N.Y. 


$ | | A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, tn thote locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. Address P 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS! Address A. D. W poe ye & 
OOK At ford, Ct., for circular of the m 
iar and fastest-selling books. 



































SPECIAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF FARMING. 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


a School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

matic three years’ course of instruction 
alture a useful and ornamental gardening 
ectal students may take any of the following 


courses—viz 

1. The structure and diseases of domestic animals. 
Prof. SLADE. 

2. The fungi injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. 


FARLOW. 
cultural Chemistry. Prof. STORER. 
4. Field and in-door a on Soot pa and p emer 


in in agricul 


For further information address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 





gehool 4 yay terms, to persons of all 
aenominas 2 Davinlty Students ean a 
ut additional chi instruction given in 
the —— Sa = he ——— forma- 
tion admissi d pecuniary aid will be 


~ }t- jeatio to P: “0 vo 
Comte ppl 2 ret, liver Stearns.D.D. 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 

Seep eiice tances Te 

Lsitoar L SEMINARY FOR YOUNG Whine a 
me (near Boston), Mass. Attra 


n 

Be eaek manners i aa i . al car xt 
morals; nearly full. Ne 

year begins Ba a ee wil ore: 


CHARLES C BRAGDON Principal. 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 
oo learn ne nelcerapey. and earn 
Prog stamp ton tall articulare 6 
TELEGRAPH CO LLEG GE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


qunuarces E Music Gominary for Youn: a 
1363. A thoro’ Graduate 
—— ae onthe eer cut River. For cat cat- 


a Haddam, 
Middlesex Oot Co., Conn. (Pupils can enter at any time.) 




















GILM ANTON ACADEMY, N. @, 824 schoo! 
year. 2! number of boys received for the 
year. Terms $275. Address W.C. DEERING, 

CHEERS wanting positions next session see 
« PEACH ool x a # App. Form. 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 





ghey mn Military Academy 








7ENTS WANTED to canvass toe 72 5S les of 

visting cards, information fee. a D. ier Rope ik? Vacate quiz). on ol 

MANEEY $0) Washington Sta Boston, Mass. evated setae itras ds" ample, but o’bultdings 
ait iS ex- 
dayathome. Sam worth tensive. Th Instruction a in Ciwi Mechan- 
$5 to $2.0 Reo" Stinson & Oo Portland: Me. | teal pean English. tea Ve 
or 

Circulars apply to CO) anamancers AYA 


$15 5 SH LNASON LOO Nessae SeeN 


WASTED AGENTS, everywhere for the Cen- 
tennial History, 600 Rages, 240 engravings. 
Selling well. Addr H, O. UGHTON & 2. 

1 Somerset st., Boston, 








r Week. Agents wanted a For 
m+ LS et TcH & WALKER, Dayton, O 


penance csr 4 = Se 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. v. OUR, 
FRONTING ON W 


Frirrs Sts. 
LAVEIL LE, WARNER &00..Proprietors 
During fae east rhaalea. this meget 














thorough 
pated s an Tele m top to tom 
anc is first-ciass i 

The eure is located near the 
counter of business, the t eaters, and all 

at Ne cits. 2 ppl 


the best He 
Hote 1 tamer the a neatest R 
the city for ladies and gentlemen. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
(Late potent: ary - 








naar tvaiies and 
Bow ery, New York. Sing! ton) Fem 
3 mere true the Gea Baty ad fmol | oat 


adel. J. F. DARBO . 





Tt NS ATTOTE ay RON RIVER: 


es ee. 
oh egidence. Sa Ret ‘he 
no ber erences : 
Nyack clergy and Com. Wm. Voorhis. ~ 


| roar ROW AED tes, INSTI- 








per year for 
board, common ish. for college, 
for or for Tife. WFirteon tone ers. Six Courses 
or study. apeee Sept. 2d. ut not 
sectarian. JOS. E . D.D., Fort we 
BETT’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
STAMFORD, CONN.—Bstablished 31 in present 


years 

, Thoroughly a HOME ScHoo?. For Sy Pag npewe 

ion is Reopens 

pt. 13. JAMES Burrs. Wu.JAMES Berto’ Principals. 
HIGHLAND ITAR wey peg 


Bopeagae Young. men tor Sopmerse), phat 
Seecire eect 


College for Gan. 
HomeD. ma Sent. Oe, ALONZO PLACE, Baw pore 


For young Ladies, pRSe ETE Roe Roetox. a Ss. 


address Rev. Gao Gannert i Principal. 
ee. egg 














UTE. 
w Haven, Conn. 


Ce RE Address Miss Saree haisox 


ae SS 








mae Prosaeney Joenry Cosas B Daye 


School and Gollege. 


Wiu1ams Coutzer opens with a freshman 
class of forty-four. The college buildings and 
grounds have been much improved, through 
the liberality of Cyras W. Field. With regard 
tothe practice of ‘hazing,’ the faculty de- 
eided, during the vacation, to take precaution- 
ary action, and forwarded the following pledge 
to the members of the sophomore class, with 
the statement that it must be signed and re- 
turned to the president before the beginning 
of the next term, or else a dismission from the 
college must be applied for: 

“T promise, on condition of being retained 
as a member of Williams College, on my faith 
and honor, to obey all the laws and regula- 
lions of the college; that 1 will faithfully 
avoid intemperance, profanity, and all in- 
decent, disorderly bebavior, and disrespectful 
conduct to the faculty, and all combinations 
to resist their aathority ; especially that I will 
refrain from ‘ hazing’ ‘and all similar practices 
which tend to produce disorder in college and 
ill-feeling in classes, as witness my hand.” 
Similar action taken timely by the Lafayette 
faculty would probably have prevented the 
disgraceful observance of that ancient out- 
rage the other night, which everywhere finds 
the public judgment pronounced against it, 
It is to be hoped that henceforth this sense- 
less and barbarous custom will be buried be- 
yond resurrection. 





--Popular education is steadily gaining 
strength in Egypt. The number of children 
receiving public instruction has increased from 
8,000 in the time of Mohammed Ali to 60,000 in 
the first years of the peciod of 1863-72. The 
number of scholars in the primary and pre- 
paratory schools is now 89,893, independent of 
higherand special instruction. This numberof 
89,898, in a population of 5,250,000, represents 
178 scholars for every 10,000inhabitants. ‘This 
proportion is less than in most of the Euro- 
pean states,except in Russia, where the pro- 
portion is 150 to every 10,000. The obstacles 





inthe way of public education are, however, 
great and exceptionalin Egypt. Among the 
89,893 scholars in the primary schools there 
are only 3,018 girls, all or most of whom are 
of non-Mussulman families ; thus one-half of 
the population of Egypt is, or has been until 
now, beyond the influence of education, it 
being one of the dogmas of the East that 
women are not worthy of the blessings of 
education. The Khedive proposes to estab- 
lish at Alexandria a great public school for 
children of all nationalities, at an expense of 
$65,000. 

...-Dr, J. Dorman Steele, of Elmira, N. Y., 
recently gave what he called a “ parlor talk” 
at the meeting of the New York Teachers’ 
Association. His subject was ‘‘ What a New 
York Teacher saw in the German Schools.’’ 
He divided their schools into five classes: 
Those for folks, the middle classes, the real 
school, the gymnasium, and knitting schools. 
The latter is for teaching girls to knit, sew, 
and mend; while the gymuasium is for classic- 
al education and the polytechnic division is 
for scientific instruction. All children be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen attend Sunday- 
school. When a girl is fourteen years old she 
is examined for confirmation, and must be 
able to answer seventy-three questions of the 
Catechism, repeat 1,867 verses of the Bible, 
and know forty-five hymns. The time in 
school is taken up altogether with recitations 
and tke lessons have to be learned at home. 
There are fixed rules for punishment in schools, 
a bad child beivg struck so many times with a 
ruler of a prescribed size, according to the 
age, The salary of the average country teach- 
ers is about $200, generally paid in produce. 


.. Smith College for Women is now thor- 
oughly organized under President Seelye and 
a full corps of assistants. Prof. Josiah Clark 
will teach the Greek and Lato classics; Miss 
Sarah W. Humphrey, a daughter of the late 
President Humphrey, takes the department of 
social culture and history ; Miss Maria Whit- 
bey, & sister of Prof. Whitney, of Yale, the 
department of French and German; Miss 
Mary A. Hastings, late principal of Hamilton 
Seminary, N. ¥., will give iustruction ip 
mathematics ; Miss Kate Prince and Prof. W. 
H. Clark will take charge of the department 
of music; Dr. A. A. Fiske will lecture on 
physiology and hygiene; and Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, of Andover, will teach elocution. 


wee. Wellesley College for Women opened 
with 300 students, the full number which the 
institution can accommodate. There were 500 
applications for admission received, besides 
the number applying for entrance in 1876-77. 
More than fifty pupils propose tostudy Greek. 
The cost of the College is about $2,500,000. 


..The whole faculty of Asbury University 
has been requested to resign. 


_.1n the Iowa State University, last year, 
with 620 students, the law class had two ladies. 


....In Norway $280,000 additional to pre- 





‘ vious appropriations are for the public achools. 


The Funday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 10TH. 


WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET.—Joms 
x, 1—9. 


Iy this lesson we bave a striking illustration 
of the ConpEscenpine ZzaL or Jesus. This 
appears: 

1. In rue Particunars oF w1s Act (v. 4, 5). 

2. In Tae SURROUNDINGS OF HIS Aor? (VY, 
1—8, 6—9). 

1, In tHE ParticuLans oF Hs Act (v. 4, 5).— 

The washing of feet was not an odd freak, as 
it would be did one propose it in a company 
among us, As persons then wore sandals and 
usually journeyed on foot, it was an act of 
common hospitality that, on the arrival of s 
guest, bis feet be washed. But it was the 
work of the lower servants; although, if ne 
servant be present, the host himself was ex 
pected to do the service. Jesus and his dis 
ciples were assembled in an upper room a! 
Jerusalem ; but they were mere occupants, no’ 
the guests of him whose house they were 
using. Noservant accompanied the apostol 
ie group, and, therefore, the washing re 
mained to be arranged among themselves. 
Water was there and towels; but no mas 
there esteemed himself sufficiently lowly 
to assume the servant’s place. Jesus allowed 
time ; but the supper was finished and the feet 
were unwashed. Jesus then arose, laid off hie 
outer garinents, wrapped the towel about him- 
self, and did the despised duty. His act was, 
therefore, (1) an act of hospitality; (2) an act 
promotive of personal comfort ; (3) an act in ne 
wise devolving upon him; (4) an act regarded 
as servile ; (5) an act which no disciple volun 
teered to do; (6) an actwhich Peter thought 
Jesus should not do (v. 5—8). It stands as 9 
type of all that service which promotes the 
comfort of our fellows, which makes life 
brighter, for which morality and society 
make no special demand upon us, but against 
our doing which some would even protest. I! 
is the service which springs spontaneously 
from a loving heart, seeking to help and chees 
all the needy. Wonderful condescension is 
here and peculiar zeal. But these elements 
appear: 

2. In THE SURROUNDINGS OF HIS AoT (¥. 1—- 
3, 6—9).—Surroundings give tone to all acts, 
as to all material objects. According to the 
record, Jesus at this very moment “ knew that 
his hour was come ”’—that hour of mingled 
suffering and triumph of which he had 
so often spoken. He was about to “de 
part out of the world” and to ge 
“unto his Father.” He was fully con, 
scious “that the Father had given all things 
into bis hands”; he knew that “ he was come 
from God and went to God’’; and yet the pangs 
of the cross did not depress him nor the glory 
beyond elate him into neglect of this lowly 
work of love. From the tremendous diver- 
sions of that hour be separated himself, and 
attended to the plain matter which his band 
found todo. ‘The practical lessons from this 
view are these: (1) Let us be meek and lowly 
in heart; (2) let us be strong for duty even in 
trying hours ; (3) let us live out of self and for 
our fellows; (4) let us be busy with the duty 
of the moment. 

Peter’s objection suggests another class of 
diversions met with by each worker. Friends 
impede us frequently, and that, too, with con- 
siderations which seem cogent. Jesus, how- 
ever, had a skill in meeting all this, towaré 
which we may well be pressing. Like him, let 
us kindly and wisely brush aside all that would 
hinder our usefulness. In short, let teacher 
and pupil observe the direction of thé golder 
text: *‘ Let this mind be in you which was alse 
in Christ Jesus.” 








...eThe season for universal prayer on be 
half of Sunday-schools is appointed for Sun 
day and Monday, October 17th and 18th. 4 
very general and hearty response to the call hag 
been made upon all sides. Let us, therefore 
at once set about our own local arrangements 
that we may help the work and share the 
blessing. The committee of. the Londor 
Union who issued the call suggest the fol 
lowing order: 


“That on Lord’s Day morning, October 
17th, between seven and eight, ail teachers 
should engage in private prayer for God’s 
blessing on their labors. 

“That the opening engagements of the 
morning school should be preceded by the 
teachers meeting together for prayer. 

‘<Tbat in the afternoon the ordinary routine 
of each school sbould be varied by the chil- 
dren being gathered for devotional exercises, 
interspersed with appropriate addresses. To 
this meeting the parents of the scholars might 
be invited. 

‘¢ That at some time during the evening the 
teachers should meet to implore divine help 
and guidance. 

‘That on Monday morning, October 18th 
between seven and eight, all teachers should 

ain bring their scholars in prayer before 


in the course of the dav the female 















veachers ef cack echool should hold a meeting 
tor prayer. 

“That in the ev each church or con- 
gregation should be invited to hold a special 
prayemniéeting, at which the welfare of the 
Sunday-school should form the theme of 
prayers and addresses.” 

---»Forasmuch as several newspapers have 
taken in band to give the impression that the 
fourth commandment was badly shattered by 
those present at the late Chautauqua As- 
sembly, it may serve the cause of truth, and 
promote Sabbath observance at the same time, 
to quote the following from The Congregation- 
alist: 

“A striking contrast to the practices. of 
some of the camp-meetings and other gather- 
ings, which have tempted people to break the 
Sabbath, by placing before them allurements 
to recreation, was furnished by the recent 
great Sabbath-school Assembly at Chautauqua 
Lake, N. Y. One of tlie fundamental rules of 
this organization is that the Sabpath shall be 
kept as the Christian Sabbath. Hence its 
regulation, rigidly adhered to, that no boate 
shal land at the dock on that day. Tbough 
the stean: boats made their trips as usual, from 
point to point on the Lake, and were even 
more than usually crowded—inasmuch as 
some of the railroads did not hesitate to ad- 
vertise excursions to the camp-ground on the 
Sabbath—none of them touched at Fairpoint. 
From our own observation, we can testify that 
the first Sabbaty of the Assembly was a day 
of most impressive quietness, and nothing 
took place tomar the deep solemnity which 
brooded not only over the preaching and 
Sabbath-school services, but over the entire 
camp.” 

What is here said of “the first Sabbath” at 
the Point was true of the second also. 


....Our Lord recognized the wisdom of the 
children of this world. An exchange gives 
illustration of it in the following statement: 


“The Detroit school authorities, recogniz- 
ing the fact that the number of pupils in the 
schools constantly diminishes from the begin- 
ning of the first grade to the end of the twelfth 
and last, have determined to make divers 
cbanges for the benefit of those whose school 
life is a brief one.” 


This is as it should be, and the lesson for Sun- 
day-sehool workers to learn therefrom ts this: 
In view of the very short Sunday-school life 
of many pupils, so adapt your instruction that 
they shall certainly know what they must do 
to be saved. If they go forth already saved, 
86 much the better. To know all the facts of 
geography, topography, chronology, ete., is 
good; ut to know God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom be bas sent, is better. Yea, this is bes¢, 
for ** this is life eternal.” 


.-.-A superintendent of a school with some 
eight hundred teachers and scholars once 
drew. out his watch and said: “My friends, 
we bave lost four hours this morning.” 
‘Four hours!’ cried some of the teachers, 
“Impossible! Why, it is only three minutes 
behind the time of commencement.” He 
replied: “If you will multiply the number of 
minutes behindhand by the number of teachers 
and scholars present, you will find that we have 
lost at least four hours of valuable time.’’ 


...-A Bible drill at the breakfast-table is a 
good thivg in a Christian family. It may pre- 
cede the eating, or the two may proceed to- 
gether. A good substitute for useless conver- 
sation or for uvinteresting silence may thus be 
found. Let the head of the family say “‘ Gen. 
assis,” the next follow with “ Exodus,” and 
so run through the books. Topics, golden 
text§, dates, facts from the lessons, etc. may 
all be polished up in this way. 


«-e«The Eighth National Convention of 
Babbath-school teachers of Scotland is called 
to meet st Paisley, October 7th and 8th, 1875. 
Paisley, according to The Scottish Sabbath- 
school Teachers’ Magazine, has @ vigorous Sab- 
bath-schoo] Union, which held its seventy- 
seventh apnual meeting in May last, when it 
reported 747 teachers and 6,488 scholars in the 
schools connected with its local organization. 


..-.** It is just as practicable to have a model 
Sunday-school with twenty scholars as with 
one thousand; and practicable people can 
work just as well in the country as in the city, 
Practical people, who do practical work in 
quiet places, are those who give helpful sug- 
gestions to those who work in larger places.” 
—Congregationalist. 

...-An inquirer asks: “Is it right for a lady 
to teach a class of gentlemen?”’ Certainly it 
is, ff she can do it and if God calls her to do 
it.. There is no inherent impropriety in it. 
Some splendid successes have been achieved 
in this way. The rule is: Get the work done 
to the best advantage. 


....The season for work is upon us. Our 
scattered schools and congregations are re- 
assembling. Conventions, institutes, and nor- 
mal classes are planned and pushed into life. 
Opportunities to receive and to impart are all 
about us. “ Who, then, is willing to conse- 
crate his service this day unto the Lord ?” 


...“ Preaching Teachers” is a new name 
fore familar thing. They do not stand first 
in efficiency. Teachers who question and 

of their 


wake up and engage all mem! 
Tansee thee $6 tik very trout. 





Pebbles. 


DESIRABLE quarters: silver ones 

0. De finibus: A fishing smack. 

...-A deliberative body: a slow man. 

-..-Authors meet to be read: Hogg, Bacon, 
and Lamb. 


-...Pound a boy sufficiently and be will be- 
come a simple-ton. 





..--Something a rich man always wants and 
&@ poor man always has? Nothing. 


-...A country editor, in his financial article, 


says: ‘* Money is close, but not close enough 
to reach.”” 


.... Willie was disputing with his sister. “It 
is true,” he said, firmly; ‘for Mother says so, 
and if she says so It is so, if it ain’t so.” 


...“f Anything pite you dere?” inquired one 
Dutchman of another, while engaged in ang. 
ling. “No, notting at all.” “Vell,” returned 
the other, ‘“notting pite me too.” 


---eA joke at the expense of those ladies 
who are perpetually striving to gain a hearing 
in the Press has beeu going the round of liter- 
ary circles, to the effect “ that they look much 
better in muslin than in print.” 


...- Boswell complained to Johnson that the 
boise of the company the day before had made 
his head ache. “No, sir, it was not the noise 
that made your héad ache; it was the sense 
we put into it.” “Has sense that effect upon 
the head?’ “Yes, sir; on heads not used to 
it.” 


....Scotchman (to au English tourist); 
Toot awaa, ma man; toot awaa. Dinna ye 
boast sae much about yer ain countrie. Dinna 
ye ken that it was only caa’d Breetin till Seot- 
land cam’ t’ ye,and then ye became Great 
Breetin? Aye, an’ ye’ve remained Great ever 
since. Ye’d bea puir lot left to yersels !’’— Fun. 


..-- There is as much truth as poetry and al- 
together far too much of the former in this 
verse: 

“ When politicians catch your sieeve 
And lead you off to‘ beer,’ 
The fall election days have come, 
The drunkest of the year.” 


....A professor asked his class: “* What is 
the aurora?’ A student, scratching his head, 
replied: “Weill, professor, I did know}; but I 
have forgotten.’’ ‘Well, that is sad, very 
sad,” rejoined the professor. ‘The only man 
in the world that ever kuew has forgotten it.’” 


....Two persons were once disputing so 
loudly on the subject of religion that they 
awoke a big dog, which bad been sleeping on 
the hearth before them, and he forthwith 
barked most fariously. An old divine present, 
who had been quietly sipping his tea while the 
disputants were talking, gave the dog a kick, 
and exclaimed : ** Hold your tongue, you silly 
brute! You knowno more about it than they 
do!’ 


....-As an innocent-looking old man was 
going up Washington Street, Vicksburg, a dray- 
man nodded to him and asked: ‘‘ Want a dray, 
Mister?’’ ‘* N—o, I guess not,” replied the old 
man. “I’m too far from home and can’t pay 
freight on it. Much obleeged, though. Vicks- 
burg isa powerful nice towo. A feller back 
there asked me if I didn’t want a coat, Another 
inquired if I wauted a hack, and now you offer 
meadray! I wish I lived here.’’ 


...-A little [daho three-year-old fell intoa 
well, where the water was only six inches deep, 
and remained there six hours before he was 
discovered. When he was finally rescued his 
pent-up wrath koew vo bounds. There was 
no crying about it; but such a volley of in- 
veetives fell upon the heads of neglectful 
parents as never before fell from childish lips, 
Here isa sample: “You fink 1 kin tay ina 
well wifout nuffin to eat, like af’og. ’F I 
wasn’t no better fadder’n mudder’n ’on, I'd 
do wifout children!” 


....“ Say, Bill, what’s dat all "bout in de 
papahs’bout’flashum ob de scurrency, an’ wat’! 
be de feck on shinin’?” “’Flashun! Ain’t 
you been reedin’ well’s me in de papahs?” 
“ Well, Idunno. I don’t zackly misremembah 
how itis.’”? You fool nigah can’t stand nuth- 
in’. It’s jes this: Dar’s sum’er dem fellers 
dat wants ter git der boots shined twice wid 
one ten-cent dime; and agin, dar’s sum wat 
tinks it an’t jestis. Dem fus ones is flasbunists, 
and de udder ones is disflashunists.”’ ‘ Dat’s 
it, jes it, an’ I don’t beleeve in flasban ’tall. 
Dat’s it, de hole subjeck.’’ 


....The Elmtra Gazette prints this clever 
parody on Aldrich’s * {dentity” : 
** Nowhere, in the midnight, wind-swept street, 
In Muddle town, in No Rum town, 
Two staggering shapes, colliding met a 
And knocked each other down, 


“* Say, who are you?’ cried one, when up, 


] . with a drunken face. 
*Pdon’t knov,’ 831d (other ghap; 
* Pm stranger in this place,’” 


° THE INDEPENDENT, 





Ministerial Register. 


InJormiation for thts department willbe cladly +eeeséea. 


BAPTIST. 
ALMAN, Sam resigns Second Mission ch.,. 
New York City. i 


BACKUS, J.8., D.D., accepts district secre- 
teryship of Western New York, for the 
publication society, 

BARROWS, Jony H., ord. pastor at Marble- 
head, 488. 

BINDGINGTON, Tuomas, resigns at North 
Kingston, R. I. elias 

BUNKER, V. E., resigus at Enosburg, Vt. 

—- H. A., settled over South ch., Boston, 

ass. 


FULLER, G. W., resigns at Jay, Me. 

GORDON, Jou, accepts call from St. Cather- 
ine-st. cb., Montreal, Canada. 

HEYWOOD, H. Hs accepts call from Sears- 
mont, Me, 

HIBBARD, CHAR.zs, resigns at Chester, Vt, 

JACKSON, J. H., from the Methodist minis- 
try, Allen Co., Ky. 

MEESON, J. D., settled at Cheshire, Mass. 

PA Ee D. De F., resigns at Chicopee, 

a8s. 


PHILIPS, W. C., removes from Virgil to De 
Ruyter, N, Y. 

RAYMOND, J. T., resigns at Rockport, Mass. 

REED, M. N., resigns at Wintbrop, Mass. 

ROWE, Howarp C., died, recently, at New 
Gloucester, Me. 

SAMSON, G. W., D.D., deelines call from the 
E-st. ch., Washington, D. C. 

STOWELL, Atrrep 8., Newton Theo. Sem., 
“ord. pastor at Salem, N. H. 

TILDEN, H. W., Newton Theo. Sem., ord. 
pastor First ¢h., Augusta, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABBOTT, Jacop J., D.D., resigns Central¢ch,, 
Yarmouth, Me. 

BELT, 8. D., Sterling, called to Geneseo, Il. 

BERRY, L. F., Yale Theo. Sem., resigns at 
Sanford, e. 

BRODT, Jonn Henry, Brooklyn, E. D., died 
at Dansville, N. Y., recently. 

BROWN, J. K., Cambridgeport, Mass., resigns, 
and will enter the foreign missionary field. 

CHALMERS, Joun R., Wilton, removes to 
Biddeford, Me. 

CHILDS, James H., Andover, accepts call 
from Byfield, Mass. 

DOWNS, E. C., resigns at Cass, Ia. 

EMBBICH, F. E., ord., at Aaburn, Me., Sept. 
16th. 


EVANS, Jonny, Bangor, Theo, Sem., supplies, 
St. John’s ch., New Brunswick. 

FISK, A. 8., Rochester, N. Y., accépts call 
from Howard-st. ch., San Desetenny Cal. 
DRICH, D. N., Greenfield, N. H., a ts 

- from Windham, Conn.’ wedi 

HILL, James L,, ord. and inst. at the North 
ch., Lynn, 488. 

HOLBROOK, M. K., Kelley’s Island, O., called 
to Longmont, Cal. 

IRELAND, E., Brockville, accepts cal from 
Danville, Canada. 

JOHNSON, A. H., resigns at Rockporf, Me. 

JONES, D. E., resigns at Stillman Valley, Il. 

JONES, Amos, called to Dyersville, Ia, 

MARVIN, A. P., resigns at Lancaster, Mass. 
TTHEWS, 8. SHERBURNE, Wilmington, 

roa called to ist ch., Charlestown, Mass. . 

MATSON, Ausert, declines call from Bavaria 
and Brookville, Kan. 

MoGREGOR, D., resigns at Manilla, Ontario, 
Canada. 

MIGHILL, N., removes from Brattleboro, Vt., 
to Worcester, Mass. 

PARKER, F., settled at Enfield, N. H. 

PECK, Marsnatt R., ord. at Brookfield, 
Miss., Sept. 2d. 

PERRY, Prov., Williams College, ord. and 
inst. at South Williamstown, Mass., Sept. 
15th. 


REYNOLDS, L., ord., at Auburn, Me., Sept. 
16th. 

SAFFORD, W. E., Ashland, called to Hudson, 
Wis. 

TFORD, Jonny, resigns st Washara to ac- 
wo a call from Louisville, Kav. 

SCOTT, G. RB. W., Boston, called to the Roll- 
stone ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

SEABURY, Joseru B., Andover Theo. Sem. 
ord. associate pastor John-st. ch., Lowell, 
Mass. . 

SEWALL, Joun 8., elected prof. sacrea rhet- 
oric and oratory, Bangor Theo. Sem., Me. 

TAYLOR, Riowarp H., is doing missionary 
work in York Co., New Brunswick. 
LLIAMS, R., Sheffield, N. B. ts call 

"7 from materi ch., Montreal, Can p 


LUTHERAR, 


FASTNACHT, A. G., resigns at Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa. 

MoHENRY, 8. Huwntineron, accepts call 
from Newry, eiias wanes 

+ J. G.. Li acce rom 

— unk's, Charlotte, N. C. 

SCHMIDT, J. H., Whitehaven, inst. at Eckley, 
Pa. 


SEUEL, E., Albany, N. Y., called to Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

STICKLEY, V., settled at Floyd C. H., Va. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

CHALLIS, Dz Witt C., appointed a mission- 
ary to Buigaria. = 
VER, 8. P., Grinnell, Ia., goes as a mis- 

neees to Mexico. a 

FORT, Jopm,, died, recently, at Blackwood- 
town, N. ° 
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EAE Beja eds Owe 


KINNEAR. . Baie ‘at Columbiana, 0, 
Sept.sth, 9 


NEWLON, W. E., Drew Theo. Sem., goes as 
missionary to India, 


SEIBERTS, 8. W., Iowa, goes as a missionary 

| to Mexia,” ” 

WOOD, Joszra Ranp, Indiana, appointed 
missionary to Rosario, South America, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
me EY, H. G., settled at Kingwood, Wes‘ 
a. 


BRAYTON, Joun M., ord. at Utica, N. Y., 
recently. 

BURDICK, C. R., resigns at Somerset, N. Y. 

CARDEN, P. L., resigns at Manteno, I1l. 

CHRISTESON, Ropert, accepts call from 
Edinboro, Pa 

CLOKEY, J. W., Middletown, 0., called te 
Greensburgh, Ind: 

DUDLEY, A. 8., removed from Zanesville t 
Lune Sem. ch., oO. 

EVANS, J. T., resigns at Bevier, Mo. 

GILBREATH, Jonny M., accepts call from 

estnut Level ch., Presbytery of West 

tinstér, Pa. 

GILLIES, A. C., Sherbrooke, Canada, called tc 
First ch., Virginia City, Nevada. 

HAINES, A. W., removes from Brooklyn t¢ 
Crawfordsville, Ia. 

HAMILTON, G. L. 
Wayne, Co., N 

HARDING, W. C., called to Rogersville, Tenn 

HINDMAN, D. B., resigns at Memphis, Mo. 

HOGE, M. A., D.D., settled at Zanesville, O. 

JANES, G. M., Auburn Theo. Sem., called te 
Downsyille, N. Y 

KUMMER, Joszpu, settled at Bridesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MATHEWS, R. J. L., resigns at Olney, Ill. 

MORRIS, A. W., Newton, Theo. Sem., ord. and 
inst., South Argyle N. » 

NEEL, 8. H., Oxford, Miss., called to Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 

OLNEY, A. R., removed from Waterloo, Ia., 
to Addison, N. Y. 

PATTINGILL, J. 8., resigns at Holland’s 
Patent, N. Y. 

POTTS, ARTHOR, settled at Little Falls, N. Y 

RAY, E. C., resigns at Vernon Center, N. Y. 

SANSOM, J. R., resigns at Chariton, N, Y. 

poor aa 8. R., resigns at Delaware City, 
Del. , 

SLYKE, E, Van., resigns at Stamford, Conn. 

STOVENODR, F., called to Bluffton and New 
Lancaster, In 

SWAN, James N., inst. at New Hagerstown, 
U., Sept. 7th. 

FULLY, W. K., accepts call from Medina 

VAN NEST, P. 8.,.removed from Centralia, 
Til, to Burlington, Wis. 

WELTON, H. P., resigns at Hastings, Mo. 

WHALLON, E. P., inst. at Liberty, Ind. 

WILSON, James C., resigns at Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


gheehaster, goes to Rose, 


WILSON, 8. N., Walnut Hills, 0., accepts cal) 
from Laurenceburg, Ind. 
WOODS, Henry W., Mattoon, Dl, accepts 
call from Connersville, Ind. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADAMS, Frangtrx W., Chillicothe, Mo., 
. ealled to Mendon, I. 


ATKINSON, Joun, Virginia, accepts call 
from Church of our Saviour, Baltimore, 
d 


BROWN, J. H. Hopars, Cohoes, N. Y., elected 
, Bishop of Fond du Lac, Wis. : 


DAVIS, Joxt, settled over Christ cbh., Jordan, 
N.Y. 


ECCLESTON, J. H., D. D., elected Bishop of 
iowa. 

HAY, P. D., settles at Monck’s Corner, 8. C. 

JONES, G. 1 Sse: accepts call from Ben- 
D n, Vt. 

McLAREN, W. E., D. D., elected Bishop of 
filinois. ~ 


PAGE, Rosent F. G., regigns at Princeton, 
Ti, and goes to Baldwin, Wis. 


RITCH ARTHUR, settled over Church of 
pe Chicago, 

ROGERS, BensaMIn A., called to Church of 
the Epiphany, Chicago, Ill. 

SCOFIELD, M., resigns St. Matthew's, Una 
dilla . . i» 

STRYKER Aveustus P., elected rector, Sher 
wood Barish , Md. 

RPE, T. M., aceepts charge of Grace ch. 

Teck island Cor and Be'Sohn’s, Plecre 
pont, lll. 

WARD, Epwarp R., declines call from Chi 
cago, Ill. 

UNITARIAN. 

BYGRAVES; Harry, inst. pastor at Hudson 
Massa. 

HOGG, H. C., died at Alton, IIL, Sept. 10th. 

HORTON, EB. A., resigns at Leominster, Mass. 

MULLIGAN, James, resigns at Sandwich. 
Mass. 


TINDELL, CHares H., inst. at Fall River. 
Mass., Sept. 17th. 
WINELEY, J. W., resigns at Castine, Me. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BALLOU, J. H. (Universalist), resigns af 
Pr = Reformed), 8 
M. L. (German yoo are 
NY, valled to Southern 7. 
YT, Jamus 8. (Universalist), from the 
ep gregational ph toot at Bloomfield, Ia. 


KUNTZ, R. sn Reformed), Pottsville, 
called to aan Pa, 
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THE FACE OF THE CHRIST, .. 


(These sonnets are based ‘pased on the controversy re- 
pecting the beauty or deformity of Christ, which 
sriginated very early and ‘continued for along period. 
justin Martyr, Cyril of Alexandria, and Tertullian» 
ipheld the theory of his deformity. ‘Indeed, ‘opr | 
wsserted that he had been the ‘ ugliest of the sons of 
nen.” The school which contended for the bodily 
»erfection of Christ numbered, among the Pathets, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and John Damascene, 
nesupport of the latter doctrine, a letter was pro- 
tuced purporting to be written by Lentulus, procon- 
ral in Judea before Herod, in which a description of 
the Saviour occurs, This description is so beautiful 
ind realizes so fully a high ideal that one regrets the 
etter is a forgery. The picture there given has been 
ased in the third sonnet.) 





THE Master vanished, but his Spirit swept 

Across the East, and stirred to eloquence 

‘The sad disciples in the truth’s defense ; 

But year by year the Lord of Silence crepe 

Into their midst, and one by oné they slept, 

Till no man lived who had with reverence 

Looked on the Lord Christ’s shining coun- 
tenance, 

Or pre A anéar him while he prayed and 
wept 

Yet. stil his purifying spirit reigned, 

And filled remoter souls with light sublime, 

And conquered kingdoms by its tender 


grace: 

Then many eager, thankful eyés were 
straine 

To pierce the mista which touch the skirts 


of Time, 
To gain one glance of the Redeemer’s face! 


And there were those, severe of soul, who 
said: 

“ Think not the spirit of the Lord was vain, 
And clothed itself with loveliness, fo gain 
The wretched homage of the Knee and head ; 
Nay, rather, with uncomely front, he pled 
For grace of soul; with heavy brows of pain 
And shadowed cheeks, rebuke their flerce 

disdain 
Whose pomp disturbed the spirits of the 
dead 


Thus by pure force of Virtue men believed, 

And gilded priestcraft wondered and was 
wroth ; 

So was the triumph of the Lord achieved— 

He scorned the brilliant raiment of the moth, 

Chose the rough pathway to the eternal goal, 

The least in form, the mightiest of Soul!” 


Achilled red rose, deprived of sunlight, dies, 

And souls, for lack of Beauty’s warmth, de- 
spair; 

So there rose acry: ‘‘ The earth was bare 

Till Christ appeared, like a divine surprise, 

bee ngs) 8 light glowing in his rare blue 


fo. . ‘his brow. Like poured-out wine, his 
hair 

Pe] a smooth current to his ears, and ther@® 

R ppled, like sunny clouds in summer skies ! 

Tall, with majestic presence, calm, and 
strong, 

The eplend'd possibilities of life 

Were perfected in him, and to the ken 

Of troubled nations, struggling under wrorg 

ni vexed with a tty eeremonial strife, 

The Christ revealed humanity to men pr 


The coutroversy spread from race to race, 
But 00 authentic vision blessed mankind; 
Each from the subtle substance of bis mind, 
At pra So strong moment, shaped a marvel- 
ous fac 
And called itChrist’s and for a blissful space 
Bent low before it. “Thus were many blind 
To his soul’s beauty, in their haste to find 
Some rapturous glimpse of transitory grace! 
Still, with a reverent desire, they dare 
To seek the Master’s presence, knowing well 
That, though they found his features less 
than fair, 
The splendors of his spirit would compel 
Lasear” meek of flesh to fall, and they should 


The partect blossom of humanity ! 
—WIiaM J. MILuiean, in ‘The Spectator.” 


Che Independent. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1375. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, i connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

‘\hese periodicals. will be sent. from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Agriculturist........... 
Appleton’s Journal... 
Atlantic Morthly... 
Christian at Work.. 
Chimney Corner....... epecesesa 
Demorest’s Magezine............ 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine ..... eine: ie 
Harper’s Weekly........ ......+- 
Harper’s Bazar.....Jsccecesssecse 
Hearth and Home... .....s0..se0s- 
Home Journal...... pi eelicgaece 
Ladies’ Journal ........0c.e000s 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... +. 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
8t. Nicholas MSSREPA+--ecareres 
Scribner’s Monthly. .... ......... 
mday Magazine... ......5 6.60.5 
Tha. GelatV.caceaentvacns-beenee 
The Nation (50 weeks, new subs.). 
The Nursery, eube.)..c..... 
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Tx INDEPENDENT the present year Will en- 


deavor to maintain the high position which it 


has held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upou its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent: authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its: departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specfalists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of Clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenilé eolumns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made tc furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews:; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of .religions and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We ‘are determined that no subscriber to ‘any 
other journal shall receive as much wn real vaiue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tok Inve- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way. of premiums, aod affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since Jannary 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of ‘publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

tax” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for. postage, 
and in all. cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for preminuns, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 

i and most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—yiz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two Of thése men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE LNDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

U Subscribes. ey havnt in advance, postage paid, 


Renewal ofan Old Subscription f for 2 yeas, in in 
8 dvanc’ + D 








AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful off painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


pees 8 Ebowitk, Mes BigbUnNey COOPER, alg TR 
Mire Wipe ALICE: Hguuns aNxaoy, Sun ox: 
Baule Wonmum Bom ducesivan, ila wrigays 
cna oper eee 
Gan Axe @rODDAMD, Mus. 4 AMELLA W. WELD Y, Gata. 


ot believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
wmiumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber.. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of’ art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the. following 
terms: 
Subscriber, one year,’in advance, postage 


1 
id. incluiling the above Bngravint......-... 
A renewal of MS Betecionee tor ewer #9 





MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, béing a faithful copy of 
an oi) painting by Mr. PF. B. CARPENTER (the worid- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama-.- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expénse, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 

conception 


artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for, us in all its varied excell 
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CHARLES 8) SUMNER. 


. Size 14 bs 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engraving 
Charles Sumner by the great artis itchia; - is 
completed and ready for a ee ur sapeerie- 
ers and friends ape understandg, that the: 
can ao this splendid work of art Db. ceeaine 

me of one ay 
ich includes Pos' 
ons for one yeur n 
us the same amount, or fora tweens cones i | 
two'new 


$6:40 tp advance, is new. sg and a perfect engta ria 
from $5 to $10, os stmilar engra engravings usually 
the print stores. 
GRANT AND WILSON. 
° Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


oy a qos see ind 





subscriber, 
Bd renewing their sub- 


1 Subscriber, one year. in —o postage 
paid, incliiaing bath oF the above Engravings. 83.20 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 
ies oe beautiful Steel ft Magravines (tr0es a plate 


made e) Seeretary 
r. aaa 's Cabinet— win M. Stanton. The wor 
san acenrate likeness of of the mst conspicu. 


more and more valuable.’; We will present p> 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


rms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
. including the above Engraving............ $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SLX MONTHS ATi THR WHITE HOUSE WITA 





This oth nad Guighié nappies « of the 
Scenes, events, and conversations which Sanepred 
within the neeof its author, while residing at 
the Whit> Hous”, engaged on. his famous painting, g 
The Emane'pation Proclamation” Wewil 
this book to su ‘ibers for TEE INDEPENDENT a 
T Babson ber be : aoe in advance, postage 
iber, one year, in " 
paid, including the above bo BOOK. et $3.70 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have a ee tract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wrinzer,” by which we offer their very 
best *‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person w will send pet she names of three NEW 
subse’ , with £9.60 : Yi, poor which _ 
aludes post e, ($9. D al ngrance; ed 
will re: eir 0} CDE for four yea 
Sdvance and pay us 3 $12. 80. The“ Wrinser’ will om 
= at our office or sent by express, as may be 


§ al Notice.—Subscr' bers for THE INDEPEND- 

ENT are particularly requested not to pay ere 

gorse caons ger costing Soapeselves a0. 8 ‘ae = unt ana 

Poon the fi facetm aa ast the Punisher, 
quae mo the RN witihe 


WEN, 
eabiteace Te Swan. 
P.+0, Box 2787, New York City. 
Womans OEE: ANGST Crees Poem Hl 


The Judepentent. 


TERMUS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Remitta: ust be made in Money Orders. Bank 
pane or aif oe When neither of thes: 
a ed Letter 


Fn money 
The a registration, system Is virtual'y an abso- 


bv mail, and ai Post- 
masters = re obliged to register letters whenever re- 


$3 Nas Numbers, ~ “advance (postage included), $3. 20. 
ine ps ia 5 
“ veeriter ome. be 135. 
ptiors 10 cents per-eopy. 
PAPERS are ore p etwpraed until an explicit orderis 
sesavel by th. blisher for their — ntinuance, 


end red by aw yinent of all arrearages is made as re- 
one en entered on the supscription books without 
em 


BSCal Bans ‘reper particularly Le peed to note 

oy expiration fer the year, with or without 
ther re der trom ti 

e oo A receipt 
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ttached tethe hich change i 
tet Second ‘weet hfter the won wT < 


SRI Ret Sess stamp is received the re- 
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sear ciarn, toe ene ec 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF ‘PRINTER'S. INK: 





men wlio ‘want bo sail smoothly’ should 
use a little printer’s ink.” Tt is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and Our columns cod- 
Stantly show that the best and, shrewd- 
est. men.use this. populer. remedy to 
‘*keep things. moving.” . Fiye hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid: out, in: ju- 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
@ storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium- 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE 


ORG Tr Oo. "poled, 0. “April 20 20, 1875. 
, Manager "ill Monroe som 


Dear - ence tn advertising expensive! 
religfous and cal newspapers has 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuabie to 7 7 d we 


Organs. retruly. 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


HENRY C, BOWEN, Esq: 

Dear Sir —1n November 1 commenced’ ad vertising 
(in the Christian Union, Weekly Nem Graphic, 
and INDEPENDENT - 
outchoncin,” and rescived that, if 
isements were remunera- 

y umption of printers’ 
mk by advertising Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemical Writing Phila. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forms 





edia for specialities having 
rinsic waiue. I have derived more benefit from the 
aiivertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined oavarioeas of all the other above-— 


ae o S SEAFORD, Deen ey: 


W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv'g Agt for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The letters I received from ty adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
pa ow Fire Kindlera have averaged (2) twenty * day 

for the paat (¢) = months. The ounte vaper_t Lene 





tinued “| ment in thr 
months. itis doubtless one of the man est saver 
tising mediums, Very truly yours, TH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 661, New Albany, Ind. 
Mp. H. C. BOWEN: 
Dear oe TSs INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which | have patronized. 


You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very it families; and during the past 
spring and summer season | have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other — of the religious 
press, without a single exception 

J insorsens BY vertisement of one-half age tn 
Th o¢ {which paper claims to have 8 
larger circulation than THE IND EPENDENT.— Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), = wey & ak latter brought me 
between two three t ponses 
ae ray te ;pectfull A. BURDETTE SMI 

ours res) y, fart 
Publisher of “ Pattern 


LA Ports, LIyD., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BOW 


BOWE} 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 

Dear plea”. “9 a wanes from the advertisement 
— allare nes eu hoe sounting- It has al- 
rei ice ‘or 

: " B. COLL. INS, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Lk. Antidote.” 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874, 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 


ment, and we are well satis 
Yours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Beach Carriage 


"New Yor, May 2st, 1873. 
a RK, May 2st, 


MR. HENRY C. B 
Panusher N. Y. INDEPENDENT; 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries mate — reference 


to Our advertisement in your paper, w eh 
any say Shat we receive more ns na from ba fe iN. 
EPEN DENT than ALL THE 


4 which — Savane now te hg by ioe 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it 
of the best mediums in the countrv. 


Yours FO en 
Manager “ Victor” 3. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir —I am well pleased with fue INDEPEND- 
ENT, So far it has been the best religious weekly = 
Lhave u in all my advertisin experience. in 
ing m inless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit before the public. 

Yours truly, ¥. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE NAT OnA LIFE D ENS. CO, of, Washing. 


beratty at Getic of the eucaaray 


the 
% in re- 
sponses. BOOT Te Wh lettare out of oe RH, referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. sa 
pat DR An has done us the most good oa bitheate 
_of any religious paper we have ever Spipeuined. 4 
AVERILL CHEMICAL <i . C0.: “Ww 
we first commenced adverti ln THE Is DE 
PENDENT tt seems as if two = every three 
Bos at our office.to buy_paint had 
DEPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said’ 
(pe Our extensive sales date 
from the me Oto our first advertising In THE ix 
EPENDE! 


NT.” 
CIAL, a pyinent. Banker, who advertises 
riqagets w York papers, decided to try 


Fed done hin mere “a than all the rest oe 
*G8. We. nar ona found THs ‘rar IND bebEDESt Tihs 


You Sty = 

D SMITH, Publisher. of Fashions 
for Ladies, says ot ne INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net it 0: 000 in — bandh an Fn ety oe 


ment of only two 

Wenith soi te neath ase OP ur Fang “fenders: f 

0. F. paris re Commissioner. hy = RR R) 
a 


been me the 
most able of al 1e Teligigus =~ 


P- K. adv ertiaines ta oat s INDEPENDENT have 
sur. 
us—exceeding our Aol pee rn ‘We poke 


‘t pow one of our best ums,” 
MACHINE reine Cleve. 


1 the: fed matter 0 Tork. 





THOse merchants and other’ busivesa 


“Fee ee ee 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

27” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Genry ©. Bewen, Box 2787. 

6” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
alcations. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
se authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily fer publication, but as a 
Wearanty of good faith. 

G2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

§@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
firected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Eprroz, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, September 30th, 1875. 
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“WHAT SHALL THIS ONE DO?” 


Ir was Simon Peter’s question to our 
Lord. 

It has been decided after careful con- 
sultation that Mr. Moody shall begin in the 
late autumn a series of meetings in this 
city, under the auspicesof the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The immense 
building best known as the Hippodrome 
has been engaged. It will hold eight thou- 
sand people and itis reasonably expected 
that it will be filled with crowds eager to 
hear the famous evangelist, and that a rich 
blessing will follow bis labors. 

Tt is a measureless responsibility that 
resis on such aman, whose words, wisely 
or unwisely chosen, may influence the 
spiritual welfare of thousands of souls. 
We hear the question asked, and it arises 
in every heart that is interested in the suc- 
cess of this effort: How shall Mr. Moody 
conduct these meetings to secure the de- 
sired result, which is the invigorating of 
the Christian life of our churches and the 
ingathering of many converts? How shall 
he best do his work in this city this win- 
ter? 

Probably in very much the same way 
that he has gained so great success in Great 
Britain. He is a man of plain common 
sense, and is not likely to forget the con- 
ditions of bis successes elsewhere. 

He should—and we believe will—mag- 
nify the work of God’s Spirit and of God's 
people and depreciate his own agency in 
securing a revival. The English papers all 
recognize his evident modesty and real 
humility. He is likely to teach his Chris- 
tian associates that the increase must come 
from God, and not from him that soweth 
or watereth. He will not appear like a 
conquering here; but as a mere messenger 

from the Master, simply declaring the Word 








put into his mouth and taking no credit to 
himself if it is heard and obeyed. 

He will need to secure the hearty co- 
operation of the pastors of eur churches. 
It is his good fortune that he is not a 
clergyman of any sect. He must work 
with all and for all. He must teach that, 
compared with the Christian life, all the 
fences of the denominations are of no 
account. He must preach the Gospel in 
which they all agree, and allow all the 
churches to gather in the fruit in due 
season, 

He will not rant. It isnot his manner. 
He knows that religion is a matter of plain 
common sense; and he will talk about it as 
simply, as calmly as a father talks to an 
erring child. He will tell the story of 
redemption in the most direct language, 
and dispassionately reason with men that 
they should seek God’s pardon and begin a 
life of service. He will need, in that 
unblustering colloquial style of which be 
is a master, to enforce and illustrate the 
mercy which there is in Christ. 

He will speak, we are sure, without rant, 
but not, we trust, without feeling. Men 
will not believe except they hear one who 
himself believes and who feels the infinite 
importance of the choice which he is press- 
ing upon his hearers. He must show them 
that he has an intense pity for a soul lost 
in sin and that his heart rejoices when a 
soul is born again. Full of assurance of 
the coworking of God’s spirit, apprehend. 
ing the worth of holiness and the exceed. 
ing sinfulness of sin, the blessedness of 
Heaven and the terrors of Hell, he must 
feel in deep earnest the importance of his 
message, and he may with tears, if need 
be, but none the less simply for that, warn 
and allure. 

He must preach and enforce the duty of 
immediate repentance. Religion may be, 
like other ‘‘ professions,” something into 
a perfection of which we may expect to 
grow by slow stages; but the lawyer or 
physician at some particular time begins 
his medical or legal studies, and the 
bearer of this winter’s message must 
begin at some definite time, of which 
he will be generally conscious, to serve 
God. He must be taught to-day, now, to 
begin to give his heart and his service to 
God and man. We would not have it so. 
We would have our children so early 
taught the way of life that they should not 
know when they first found Christ. But 
those whom Mr, Moody must reach are not 
of this class, He must preach and urge 
instant, immediate repentance, trust, and 
consecration. 

We would add our hope that he will 
avoid presenting those false and unbiblical 
views of Christ’s atonement which it is so 
easy for common people to apprehend. 
The notion of bargain and sale is easily 
formed and elaborated. We trust that he 
will tell men that Christ bas died for them 
without elaborating the figure of a pur- 
chase or contract or presenting the un- 
lovely picture of an angry Father. 

He should—but alas! our answer is all 
wrong. Why did we not reply to Peter’s 
question, “ What shall this one do?” in the 
words of our Lord—“ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me”? When God’s 
spirit is hovering over our city and our 
land, ask not Peter’s foolish question, but 
that wiser one of Saul of Tarsus: ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

EE 


ABSELF-CONFESSED REPUDIATOR, 


GovERNOR ALLEN, of Ohio, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for re-election, is reported 
as saying in a recent speech: ‘‘ We [the 
Democrats] will not charter two thousand 
bankers. We will not levy four or five 
hundred millions of taxes to pay bond- 
holders in gold, when upon the face of the 
bonds they are entitled to be paid in paper 
alone.” 

This is the financial millennium of hon- 
esty and good faith which ‘‘ we” will in- 
augurate when “we” come into power. 
Governor Allen knows that the laws au- 
thorizing the issue of United States bonds 
passed since 1861, with the exception of a 
small amount of so-called currency bonds, 
expressly pledged the faith of the nation 
to pay the interest in gold; that the under- 
standing of both Government and people 
when the bonds were being negotiated was 
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that the principal was payable in the same 
way; thatthe Treasury Department of the 
Government has uniformly aeted upor this 
assumption; and that Congress, by the 
Public Credit Act of 1869, explicitly de- 
clared that all the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, whether bonds or notes, not stip- 
ulating for payment in other currency than 
gold and silver, are payable in coin, includ- 
ing both interest and principal. What, 
then, does he mean by this slang talk about 
levying “ taxes to pay bondholders 1n gold, 
when upon the face of the bonds they are 
entitled to be paid in paper alone”? He 
construes the term ‘‘ dollars” as occurring 
in the bonds to mean greenbacks, paper 
dollars, and not gold dollars; and this is 
just the heresy which Mr. Pendleton man- 
aged to get into the national Democratic 
platform in 1868, and which the people 
repudiated by an overwhelming defeat of 
the party that avowed it. 

A correspondent of the New York T7ri- 
bune gives a report of a recent interview 
with Governor Allen, and, unless the in- 
terview is incorrectly stated, the Governor 
is in his principles a self-confessed and 
unblushing repudiator. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Correspondent.—Supposing you are suc- 
cessful in the country, is it proposed to 
pay the bonds in greenbacks? 

‘Governor Allen.—The bondholders are 
their own worst enemies. They are contin- 
ually forcing such issues as the payment in 
gold and insisting on the danger of re- 
pudiation, so as to get a hold on Congress 
= have legislation shaped to serve their 
ends. 

““Q.—But do you think the bonds will 
be paid in greenbacks ? 

** Governor Allen.—Of course, much of 
our future action will depend upon cir- 
cumstances as we then find them. 

“ Q.—Do you think the payment of those 
gold bonds in greenbacks would be re- 
pudiation ? 

“ Governor Allen.—Repudiation of an act 
of Congress, certainly. 

** Q9.—Would you call such a repudiation 
an act of bad faith? 

‘* Governor Allen—There was no good 
po} petny the passage by Congress of the act 
° 5 


‘* Q.—Well, if that act was not an act of 
— faith, would it be bad faith to repeal 


’ ‘“* Governor Allen.—No.” 

Even Mr. Pendleton now admits, what 
he did not before concede, that since the 
passage of the Public Credit Act in 1869 
the faith of the nation, through the action 
of Congress, is expressly and beyond all 
ambiguity or doubt pledged to pay both 
interest and principal of the bonded debt 
of the United States in gold or its equiv- 
alent. Governor Allen, however, unless 
misreported, thinks that it would not be 
bad faith to repeal the Public Credit Act 
and go back tothe former doctrine of Mr. 
Pendleton and of the Democratic Party in 
1868. He flings out again before the coun- 
try the repudiator’s banner, and asks the 
people of Obio to re-elect him on this 
basis. We do not wonder that the New 
York World should denounce ‘‘the gray- 
haired repudiator,” and wonder only how 
Senator Thurman, Governor Hendricks, 
or any Democrat who professes the slight- 
est degree of honesty can for a moment 
favor his election. Even the Brooklyn 
Eagle, that intensely Democratic paper, 
advises the Democrats of Ohio ‘‘not to 
vote for William Allen,” and further ad- 
vises them to ‘‘ vote for his opponent, Gen- 
eral Hayes.” 

We are glad to observe that Eastern 
Democracy and Democracy in the State of 
New York have sense enough to make the 
discovery that, as a matter of party expedi- 
ency, to say nothing about the interests of 
the nation, it is important that the Democ- 
racy of Ohio should be defeated this fall. 
The same is true of Pennsylvania Democ- 
racy. The party in both states bas taken 
a position on the currency question that 
ought to ruin any party. Greenback in- 
flation in its final result means repudiation. 
Let It be adopted as the policy of the 
country, and to this it will come at last. 
A nation that will violate its faith 
when pledged in one form is not likely 
to have any scruples about doing the same 
thing in any other form. The greenback 
promise has already stood unfulfilled for 
ten years, since the close of the war, and 
for more than six years since the Govern- 
ment, by the Public Oredit Act, pledged the 
faith of the country ‘to make provision 
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‘at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of United States notes in coin.” 
Congress at its last session determined that 
the period of redemption should com- 
mence on the ist of January, 1879. 

And now come Allen, Carey & Co. as 
the representatives of the Democrats of 
Ohio, imitated by the Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania, and all proposing not to pay the 
greenback debt, not to treat it as a debt 
obligation, but to issue more obliga- 
tions of the same character and let 
them float indefinitely upon the mar- 
ket. And, to cap the climax, Govern- 
or Allen proposes to pay the bonded 
debt of the Government with debts which, 
according to his theory, would be practi- 
cally repudiated. Tosay nothing about the 
stupidity of the scheme us a financial poli- 
cy, is it not about time for the people to 
inquire whether there is such a thing as 
publie honor and good faith and whether 
the sacred elements of national credit are 
to be exiled from thiscountry? Every man 
who believes in truth and honesty ought to 
desire the defeat of Governor Allen and the 
whole coterie of politicians who have com- 
mitted themselves to his principles; and 
that, too, whether they be Republicans or 
Democrats. The good name of the people 
demands their defeat. 

ee 
EUROPEAN SOCIETY AND EAST 
ERN MISSIONS. 


One of the oldest and most respected of 
our missionararies writes us from Conastan 
tinople, in way of criticism of an editorial 
in our issue of July 29th, on “ The Idea! 
and the Fact of Missionary Life.” Refer 
ring to what we said of the favorable side 
of missionary life, he says: 

“ While every particular may have more 
or less foundation in fact in the experience 
of some missionary or other, as a group of 
statements, it makes, we think, an impres- 
sion in regard to the average life of foreign 
missionaries quite as wide of thetruth as 
that of the old ‘ ideal’ which the writer criti- 
cises, The physical dangers and hard- 
ships of that life are not, indeed, often now 
what they once were; but men who go to 
preach the Gospel to the nations must stil/ 
sometimes ‘take their lives in their hands,’ 
and must sometimes even lay them down, 
as everybody who reads the newspapers 
knows; and many of tbem still have in 
their daily life trials and exposures calling 
for more self-denial than would be inferred 
from THE INDEPENDENT’S sketch. It is by 
no means claimed that they practice more 
self-denial than the majority of home mis- 
sionaries. They have trials which those 
laboring in the home field have not, and 
they are exempt from some which bear 
very heavily upon the latter. On the 
‘average,’ there is probably very little dif- 
ference in the mingling of bitter and sweet 
in the two cups, and in both the sweet 
abounds. If this is what Tue INDEPEND-. 
ENT means, it is ali right. And we sus 
pect that if the writer were more fa- 
miliar with the ‘stream of talk and 
the flood of printed matter’ from 
the tongues and pens of his mission 
ary brethren he would find that theirs 
representations are calculated to make 
just this impression, and that their repre 
sentations are in all respects more nearly 
conformed to the present facts in the case 
than he suspects, and that the whole 
‘phantom of unreal terrors’ is one of 
‘childhood impressions,’ which attend 
ance at a few modern missionary meeting: 
would soon dissipate. 

‘*But the most ‘important-if-true’ por 
tionsof the article uoder consideration ars 
those which refer to the judgment formed 
of the missionaries and their work by 
travelers visiting and merchants and othert 
residing in the countries where mission: 
aries are laboring. Weare told not only 
that ‘sailors and naval men who have 
visited heathen countries declare the for 
eign missionary system a fraud, the boards 
collectors of money under false pretenses, 
and the missionaries unworthy men, who 
aid and abet or allow the imposture’; but: 








| that ‘the general sentiment of foreign 


society in the East is bitterly hostile to. 
missionaries’ and that ‘this coldness or 
contempt does not come from godless men 
alone. Itis the tone of society and pro 
fegsing Chrigtian families under the shadow. 
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of the Christian Church in the foreign set- 
tlements in heathen lands.’ It seems even 
to be intimated that all this is not without 
cause, and that, if unprejudiced ‘laymen 
would take the time, the strength, and the 
patience to obtain by observation the 
means of forming a correct opinion and 
publish it,’ the Christian world would get 

representation of the missionary work 
and the workers very different from that 
which is now usually presented. ‘For- 
eign society in the East’ is a pretty com- 
prehensive term; but, having bad some ac- 
quaintance with such society in one por- 
tion of the East for more than thirty years, 
I hesitate not to affirm that, if the general 
bearing here of foreign merchants and 
other representatives of Christian coun- 
tries toward missionaries, the opinions 
which, unsought by the missionaries, have 
been again and again expressed by men 
of this class, not only while resid- 
ing here, but after returning to their 
native lands, are any evidence of their 
real sentiments, these sentiments are 
not what THe INDEPENDENT represent, 
And if the published opinions of foreign- 
ers resident in India, of men in highest 
civil and military rank, as well as of mer- 
chants and others, is any criterion of the 
tone of society there, the representation 
does not apply to that part of the East. 
But if there is, indeed, reason to think that 
‘intelligent laymen,’ who are ‘neither 
enemies of the cause nor indifferent to the 
question nor prejudiced by the gossip or 
the set opinions of society,’ would, after 
taking ‘the time, the strength, and the 
patienceto obtain by observation the means 
of forming a correct opinion, find occasion 
to make representations in regard to the 
foreign missionary work and the workers 
at variance from that of the workers them- 
selves and the officers of the boards sus- 
taining them, then, by all means, let the 
investigation be made and the facts be 
published with all speed.” 

We had supposed ourselves moderately 
“familiar with the ‘stream of talk’” in 
missionary meetings and that we spoke 
from considerable observation, and we are 
not inclined to modify what we Baid about 
the prevalence of an erroneous idea of mis- 
sionary privations. We did not imply that 
missionaries and secretaries are in the 
habit of giving, consciously, false reports 
of missionary life, which would be exposed 
by our “intelligentlaymen.” Far from it. 
But we might have intimated that their 
views of things may be somewhat affected 
by their position and that their accounts 
of missionary life and success, as pub- 
lished, might omit some facts essential to 
a fair understanding of their position. 
For example—and our correspondent will 
understand us—Dr. Bliss and Mr. Minasian, 
both honest men, might have represented 
the condition of missions quite differently, 
even in favored Constantinople. 

We say “favored Constantinople.” Ip 
no part of the world are missionaries and 
their work more honored than in the 
Levant. Turkey and Syria have had an 
exceptionally able and wise body of mis- 
sionaries. ‘There, as our correspondent 
says, the ** bitterly hostile” feeling against 
them, of which we spoke as characterizing 
‘the general sentiment of society” in the 
open ports and foreign settlements of 
the East” does not exist. Our language 
was directed rather to the state of things 
in Obina and Japan, as our mention of 
*‘open ports and foreign settlements” in- 
dicates. It is true to a less extent of the 
foreign society of India, although the 
growing success of missions there, dou- 
bling the number of adherents to Christian. 
ity every ten years, has considerably got 
the better of the indifference or hostility 
which was universal thirty years ago. Ex- 
eter Hall keeps in store Lord Lawrence and 
two or three other excellent Iudian generals 
ind governors to speak at its missionary 
meetings; but we believe that thus far it 
aas not asked Sir Rutherford Alcock to talk 
about missions in China. 

To show how unsatisfactory the senti- 
ment of the European community toward 
missions still is in India, we turn to’ The In- 
dian Evangelical Review, of Bombay, edited 
by a nephew of Professor E. A. Park, and 
which is the able organ through which the 
missionaries of India discuss subjects of 
interest to them. From various articles 
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in the July number .just received. we 
take «_..racts (with our own: italies) that 
meet our eye. The first is from words put 
inthe mouth of ‘‘civil and military serv. 
ants of the Government returning to En. 
gland”: 

‘““The missionaries are doing next ‘to 
nothing. I have been twenty years in 
India, and haye seen no effects whatever 
resulting from mission labor. The converts 
are very few, and what there. are are sim- 
ply a set of low-caste men, who became 
Christians for what they could get.”--(P. 11.) 

“To what extent can the missionary 
enterprise in India be denounced—as iz 

ally is—as a failure ?’—(P. 96.) 

**We find in a recent number of the 
Bombay Gazetie a striking instance of the 
profound ignorance regarding missionary 
operations which some people are fond of 
parading in place of knowledge. The 
writer undertakes to show the cost of 
Christian convertsin India.”—(P. 97.) 

** Abundant illustrations of the unscru- 
pulous manner in which missionary matters 
are treated by the secular press can be found 
in many of our Indian journals. . . . If 
missionary matters are to be discussed in 
the daily papers, the editors of such papers 
ought, in justice to their readers, no less 
than to themselves, to take some pains to 
find out the actual facts. It is @ most com- 
mon thing to see missionaries and their 
operations discussed apd criticised in the 
public prints with a lofty disregard of 
truth which would not be tolerated either 
by editors or readers on any other subject.” 
—(P. 98.) 


This does not indicate a general senti- 
ment in India toward missionaries much 
less than ‘‘ bitterly hostile.’ And the 
case is worse in the open ports of China 
and Japan. This being the fact, the 
duty is doubly imperative on our mission 
ary boards to send no man abroad who wil; 
not make the name of missionary re. 
spected. 


Editorial Hotes. 


At last, badgered, abused, lied-about, Secre_ 
tary Delano has retired from the Cabinet, His 
resignation has been offered again and again ; 
and at last accepted by the President, in a 
letter as complimentary to the Secretary as 
was the Secretary’s letter to himself and to the 
President. We have found no reason to be. 
lieve that under Mr. Delano the duties of his 
department bave’ not been, on the whole, well 
done, and the attacks made upon him and 
upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have 
been so unscrupulous that they bave lost half 
their force. The duties of the office which Mr. 
Delano will vacate this week are peculiarly 
trying, and we doubt not that the President 
will select as his successor a man whose char- 
acter will be a warrant of his ability and 
fidelity. 








THe Democrats of Massachusetts, in their 
state convention, last week, renominated Goy- 
ernor Gaston and placed two Republicans on 
their ticket, one of whom is General William 
F. Bartlett, as their candidate for lieutenant- 
governor. They seem to have taken a hint 
from the Democrats of this state, who also 
placed two Republicans on their ticket. When 
Democracy looks to the Republican party for 
candidates and snubs the old war-horses that 
were never anything but Democrats, it 
looks as if party lines were being loosened 
and party honors were not to be restrict- 
ed to purely party men. To their surprise, 


rand equally that of the Republicans, the 


Democrats carried Massachusetts last year; 
and, as we presume, they would be will- 
ing to be surprised again, and it is not by 
any means certain that they will not be. They 
have an entirely respectable ticket and are 
sound on the currency question, and we do 
not suppose that any serious harm would re- 
sult from their success. Massachusetts is a 
Republican state by a large majority, and will 
be such this fall, provided Republicans can 
agree on Wednesday of this week to nominate 
for governor such a man as Charles Francis 
Adams. The voters this year want sterling 
honesty and large ability in the man they vote 
for, and the majority of them in Massachu- 
setts would rather prefer to find it on the Re- 
publican ticket, although they are not very 
particular. 





Joun CocHRANE’s convention last week met 
at Albany, listened to Jobn Cochrane’s usual 
speech, after making John Cochrane its chair- 
men, passed six resolutions, and then 
adjourned without nominating any candidates 
to consolidate and represent the real numer- 
ical strength of the John Cochrane party in 
this state. The rank and file, what there is of 
them, will probably for the most part vote for 
the Democratic ticket, in this respect following 
their illustrious leader ; and, should this ticket 
be elected, then John Cochrene’s party will be 


onthe winning side,» Should itbe defeated, 





then no one will have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the actual dimensions of this liliputian 
party. It would be a relief to curiosity if the 
party would pluck up courage enough to show 
its hand by a distinct set of candidates. The 
election returns would then show just how 
strong *‘ we” are. 


THe Republican Committee of Ohio did a 
very sensible thing in inviting Ex-Senator 
Schurz, immediately after his return from 
Europe, to come at once to the state and pre- 
sent his views tothe people on the currency 
question. The Ex-Senator promptly responded : 
“T simply obey a call of duty in complying 
with your invitation.’? His views are well 
known, and we have no one in the country 
who can present the same views with greater 
clearness and force. His speeches in the 
United States Senate, when Senators Morton 
and Logan were clamoring for more currency, 
were among the very best made on the floor of 
the Senate. We cannot doubt that he will doan 
important service in support of the Republic- 
an ticket of Ohio. The invitation, moreover, 
while a deserved compliment to the Ex-Sena- 
tor, will help to heal up the unfortunate 
breach between him and the Republican party, 
The party will need himin the approaching 
presidental struggle, and also need the votes 
of the men whom he represents ; and it is to 
be hoped that its policy will be such as to see 
cure both. 


“Toe United States Legal-tender Club’? 
last week held at Cooper Institute in this city 
the first of a proposed series of meetings for 
the purpose of enlightening the people in the 
mysteries of the three-sixty-five-inflation bust- 
pess. The announcement beforehand that 
General Butler and Wendell Phillips would 
address the meeting drew together a fair 
audience as to pumber. Neither of these 
gentlemen, however, put in an appearance. 
With the exception of Peter Cooper, who on 
this subject honestly thinks wrong, not a 
representative man in this city was op the 
platform. Two or three speakers enter- 
tained the meeting with speeches about 
as weighty as the men themselves. The 
inflation resolutions of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvavia Democrats were adopted with- 
out calling for the negative vote; yet there 
was aspontaneous negative shout from the 
meeting, quite as loud and apparently as 
numerous as the affirmative vote. The first 
meeting of the Clab can hardly be called a 
success in anything except that of failure, 
New York City is evidently not a very con- 
genial soil for the growth of such plants. 
Both of the great political parties of the city 
and the state are committed to the doctrine of 
a sound currency and earnest efforts to secure 
the result at the earliest practicable period. 
We should not besurprised if the second of 
the proposed October meetings were adjourned 
until after the next presidential election, when 
there will be no oceasion for it. 





GovERNOR AMES, of Mississippi, in reply to 
the epistolary instruction of Attorney-General 
Pierrepont, to which we referred last week, 
informs the Attorney-General that he has 
“made a demand which cannot well be re- 
fused,” and that be will take all “‘the odium 
in all its magnitude” resulting from a compli- 
ance therewith. The odium, as he hopes, 
will ‘not attach to President Grant or the 
Republican party.” Let it “in all its magni- 
tude descend upon me.” This is certainly 
generous and self-sacrificing. It so happens, 
however, that the President has a duty to per- 
form and a discretion to exercise in the 
matter, under the express regulation of law, 
and that he can transfer neither the one 
nor the other to this volunteer taker of 
responsibilities. The demand of Governor 
Ames is not necessarily the rule of the 
President’s action, and is not even a con- 
dition, provided the Governor can convene the 
legislature of the state. We had hoped that 
the letter of Attorney-General Pierrepont 
would suffice in the way of information; but 
it now seems that this heroic governor is such 
only in name, and that he demands that the 
President shall perform the duties of a govern- 
or. We object tothis plurality of offices and 
trust that the people of Mississippi will the 
next time succeed in electing a governor. 


Tue Hanson-place Baptist church seems to 
be pretty near the end of its troubles with its 
pastor Fulton. The official board of deacons 
and trustees, by a vote of 15 out of 17, have 
decided that he must leave, and have called a 
meeting of the church, to be held next Tues- 
day evening, to decide the matter. It is be- 
lieved that a majority will side with the officers 
of the church. Dr. Fulton, however, refused 
to give the notice last Sabbath of the meeting ; 
but indulged in considerable miscellaneous 
abuse of the deacons, whom he characterized 
as a hypocritical set. He was able to bring 
some Scripture to bear on the people, and 
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argued to them from the text ‘' Pray that your 
flight be not in the winter’’ that he ought not 
to leave just now. But whateccentricity may 
not be expected of a man who is capable of 
shutting a deacon’s mouth in a prayer-meeting 
by starting a noisy bymn and then asking him 
to pray? He has been trying the past week to 
get up a counter excitement, in the shape of 
daily morning prayer-meetings, at. which his 
attempts for a Fulton revival have been re- 
warded with an audience «° © >m two to eight 
worshipers. 





In the interests of the history of English 
philology we announce that our word sym- 
bolatry has given birth in The vangelist to 
the daughter word symboloclasm, by which 
is meant the tendency of unduly excited en- 
thusiasts to smash the ancient and revered 
creeds. Itis nota bad word, and suggests a 
warning to all those who are inclined to attack 
the sin of symboiatry. In their reaction from 
an excessive reverence of fhe old symbols of 
faith they are in danger of treating them with 
disrespect or contempt. This is a fault into 
which no earnest student of ecclesiastical 
history will fall, as the creeds embody the 


| results of the best thought of the best men the 


Church can boast. They should be honored 
for their history, but not be set up for wor- 
ship. Symboloclasm is bad enough, though 
symbolatry is worse. The Evangelist well 
says: 

“Cannot those who would seek to amend 

symbols so venerable and excellent as those 
of Westminster, for example, advance their 
criticisms 80 considerateiy and so respectfully 
that they will be in no danger of getting them- 
selves confounded with the opponents of that 
scriptural ‘system of doctrine’ which those 
symbols contain?” 
We would commend to those who may write 
for The £vangelist our own practice in point- 
ing out the errors in the Westminster Confes- 
sion as an example of that considerate and re- 
spectful criticism which they might well fol- 
low. Although there may be in it, to use its 
own language, some things “ to be detested,” it 
contains 80 much truth, and puts its errors so 
forcibly, and bas nourished such a worthy 
body of disciples that it deserves long pre- 
servation in the museums in which we rever- 
ently lay away our historical treasures, 


Tue Presbyterian announces that it will not al- 
jow further discussion of the question between 
the Board of Home Missions and Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church,raised 
by the article in The Record by the secretaries 
of the Home Board, in which some churches 
were soundly berated for remaining depend- 
ent on charity, while contributing to other 
boards quite as much as they receive. The 
Presbyterian tells the boards that they must 
not have controversies in the newspapers and 
magazines of the Church, and must agree 
without friction and with very little debate, 
Very well, but it might have added that the 
Home Board has not by any article in The 
Record or contributed to the newspapers made 
avy fight. The Foreign Board took alarm, and 
printed what seemed to us an unseemly attack 
under the form of a reply, and one of its secre- 
taries has in Tae INDEPENDENT and elsewhere 
opposed the position taken in’ The Record as 
substantially unchristian; but they have elicited 
no other reply than a yery calm statement of 
principle, not at. all controversial, in the num- 
ber of Zhe Record just received, On the whole, 
the Home Board stems to be in the right, al- 
though the language used in the first article 
was somewhat unguarded. A mission church’s 
first duty is to go alone. If it receives two 
hundred dollars aid, and tien by fairs or sew- 
ing-circles is able to give three hundred 
to foreign missions, the Home Board cannot 
do better than to cut it offand let it sink or 
swim as itcan. We would have every church, 
however poor, give a pittance for work abroad ; 
but no language can be too strong to urge it 
to pay its own expenses before it goes largely 
into cbarity. We are greatly in error if the 
churches which are compelled to stand alone 
are the less liberal for their independence. 


WE would like to offer a word of counsel to 
Charles Reade, whose arguments in favor of 
international copyright we admit to be irref- 
ragable and with whose aims we heartily 
sympathize. We take no offense at bis calling 
us ‘*fdiots ’’ on this side of the water, and do 
not wince in the least at the epithets of 
“fool” and “pettifogger’’ which he freely 
applies to our fellow-countrymen. They are 
well applied, in the abstract, but not wisely. 
Mr. Reade’s letters in Zhe Tribune are forcible ; 
but they are becoming monotonous in their 
style of abuse, and they will do an infinite deal 
of harm to the righteous cause which he, in 
common with many men on this side of the 
Atlantic, is anxious to serve. Mr. Reade says: 
“The Great Republic has raised its Negro to 
the level of a man; it will one day admit its 
authors to the level of a Negro.” We hope 
so, most devoutly; but the Great Republic 
will-never be induced to do anything by scold. 
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ing. The best manner for Mr. Reade to adopt 
toward us is ope of deference to popular feel- 
ings, end not to attempt to bully us. Dickens 
soon discovered that we were not to be influ- 
enced by any external efforts. The proper thing 
for Mr. Reade to do is to put himself in our 
place, and see how he would like being scolded 
into doing even what he might conceive ft to 
be right that he should do. Let him persuade 
bis own government and bis own people to 
concede the right of authorship to Amer- 
icans, and then we shall be willing to confer 
the same rights upon Britons. In his last 
letter Mr. Reade seys “‘an egotist has been 
defined, a man who will burn his neighbor's 
house down to cook two eggs” ; and then he 
proceeds to say: 

“‘ With this letter I send one to a powerful 

American firm, offering them again, what I 
offered them years ago, thet under interna- 
tional copyright they shall be my London 
publishers, if they please, on the very terms I 
will demand of them. in New York—seven per 
cent. on the retail price, which is seven per 
tent. on the trade-rale price. As I am popu- 
tar in America, and perbaps no writer under 
international copyright could make better 
bargains, and as I pass for a screw, this should 
tend to convince reasonable Americans that 
international copyright, though a great boon 
to authors and honest publishers on both sides 
the water, is not a tax upon any one.” 
We shell not eall Mr. Reade an egotist after 
his definition ; but still it will be apparent to 
every one but himself, probably, that his ar- 
guments would be more forcible if they were 
presented by some one who had less of a per- 
sonal interest in the subject than himself, 


Tue Institute of International Law, which 
was organized at Ghent, in: September, 1873, 
mainly through the exertions of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, has grown to be a society of such influ- 
ence that its deliberations are recognized by 
statesmen in all countries as worthy of their 
serious consideration. The first Conference 
consisted of but eleven persons, representing 
the United States and the cbief countries of 
Europe. The Institute now consists of forty- 
three active members, and the jate Conference 
at the Hague, in the early part of the month, 
was one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant it has yet held. The Conference lasted a 
week, and, apart from the discussions and the 
papers and reports presented, it was a most 
interesting ootasion, the Dutch Government 
honoring the members by giving them an 
official lunch, while the Queen of Holland 
entertained them at a garden party; and so 
highly accomplisbed is this royal lady that she 
was able to ecnverse with all the members 
in their native tongues, with the exception of 
the representative of Russia. The address of 
welcome was made in Dutch and French, 
while the response, by Mr. Field. the president 
of the Conference, was made in French. The 
nations represented at the Conference were 
from South America, thongh from what partic. 
ular government the representative came we 
have not learned ; the United States of Amer- 
ica, Germany, Belgium, England, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Russia, 
Switzerland, and Spain. It was mentioned by 
the president of the Conference that since the 
organization of the Institute five different 
legislative bodies had declared themselves in 
favor ‘of settling international disputes by 
arbitration. Even China avd Japan had ac- 
cepted the decision of Mr. Wade, the 
English minister in Pekin, on the trov- 
blous questions growing out of the mur- 
der of Japanese on the Islandof Formosa. 
Highly interesting papers were read by Mr. 
Field and one was presented by Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, on the armaments of Germany, 
which we publish in another column, 


«..-A correspondent of the Reformed Epis- 
copal side of The Episcopal Recorder declares 
that the late sale of Church and State to. The 
Churchman was “‘an event of great interest 
aod importance to the Evangelical element of 
the Episcopal] Charch, for it included a trans- 
fer of at least two thousand Evangelical fam- 
flies to the High Church camp.” This is non- 
sense. The purchase of a subscription list, as 
many newspapers know to their cost, gives the 
buyer no sort of claim on the subscribers thus 
gained, unless his periodical approves itself to 
their favor. Should The Presbyterian buy up 
The Freeman's Journal, we doubt very much 
whether it would include the transfer of sey- 
erul thousand Roman Catholic families to the 
Protestant camp. 


....Mr. G. Walker has been experimenting 
with the poison of a bee-sting, and finds that 
after being stung once a day for twenty days 
toe pain and swelling are very slight; in short, 
that the body gets inoculated and nearly un- 
sersilive. Mosquito poison does not work so 
on everybody, though we suspect that sueh is 
the case with people who boast that mosqui- 
coes never bite them. By the way, while we 
can see the Derwivian use of a bee’s sting, the 
poison of s noxious gnat or bug does not seem 





‘ 


80 easily explained on the theory of the sure 
vival of the fittest, unless it be that Nature 
regards the victim as the “fittest,” and con- 
trives for bis survival. ' 


...-The Rey, Washington Gladden was in- 
stalled last week pastor of the North Congre- 
gational church in Springfield, Mass, The 
theological examination of the pastor was very 
brief, and no special pains were taken to bring 
out those points of his faith which ally him 
with tbe more liberal wing in his denomina- 
tion. We doubt not he will make as useful a 
pastor as we can bear witness that he has 
proved himself editor in the seryice of THE 
INDEPENDENT. As a brilliant writer he hes 
few superiors. 


.... The Tribune may not think it worth while 
to reply to all that the Washington Republican 
hasto say. Indeed, itis not all in the very 
best taste; but when The Republican asserts 
that it has proof positive that the reports sent 
by its special correspondent with the Red 
Cloud Investigation Commission were altered 
and garbled in The Tribune office, soas to 
agree with the predetermined policy of that 
paper on Indian affairs, the charge is one 
affecting its fairness asan honest paper and 
deserves, if possible, disproof. 





--.- The Alabama Constitutional Convention, 
Democratic aud old rebel as it is, in the Bill 
of Rights which it has adopted, ‘accepts as 
final the established fact that from the Federal 
Union there can be no secession of any state.” 
The way they can do it is pithily explained by 
Judge 8. F. Rice, of that state, as follows: 

“Secession and John the Baptist are alike 
in this, that they were both killed contrary to 
law ; but John the Baptist has the advantage 
that he can be resurrected, whereas secession 
cannot.” 

..-. It took a hundred men the other day to 
commit a murder on a defenseless man over 
whom the State of Ohio had spread the wing of 
its protection by assuming the charge of him 
until he could be tried for an alleged crime. 
The disgrace to Bellefontaine and the state 
is past reparation. The wife of the murdered 
man is likely to be put on trial for the offense 
for which he bas already suffered illegally. 
Ohio “‘in a savage state,” as the school-books 
used to say of Patagonia. 

....One Emma Malloy puts her name in 7h° 
Advance Guard, of Indianapolis, to a poem, 
“ After a While,” of which. Mrs. Marie Rad- 
cliffe Butler is the author, and which was first 
printed a few weeks ago by us in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. Bishop Clark will supply her on 
application with the twenty-seven names by 
which he says the English language desig- 
nates the profession of a thief, She can then 
take her choice. . 


...-The Philadelphia Star has the news that 
Col. George H. Butler has joined the church. 
Mr. Strang, the missionary in Alexandria, who 
once had sometbing to say on Col. Batler’s 
experience—not religious—in Egypt, and who 
was replied to by the gallant Colonel with the 
convincing argument of a horsewhip, if we re- 
member, will be glad to learn of this answer to 
his prayers. 


....The Standard (Baptist), of Chicago, 
says: “‘We suppose jt to be susceptible of 
proof tbat old-fashioned Universalism bas 
pretty much ceased out of the land." The 
Universalists would hardly putit in that way, 
bot there is truth enough in the statement to 
give Dr. Dabney, in the Christian at Work, 
pause in his slanders on this body of Chris- 
tians. 

----The Massachusetts papers, apropos of 
the political campaign, are waxing affection- 
ate. The Springfeld Hepublican lately cor- 
dially advised the Boston Transcript to “* take 
a reef in its ears’’; whereupon 7he Transcript 
earnestly remarked that, although its contem- 
porary had no ears for avytbing besides the 
echo of its own scolding, it had more cheek 
than any newspaper in the country. 


...-Inand out, iu wet weather and dry, alter- 
nately go the little man and woman in the 
Dutch hygrometer. Pentecost and Fulton are 
their names in Brooklyn. Pentecost left, and 
Fulton came in his place. Now Fulton is 
about to leave, it seems, and Dr. Pentecost is 
invited back from Boston to the Adelphi-st. 
ehureh. The weather is getting pleasant. 


....Wrong there, O Congregationalist, It 
was not done with postal cards at all. Are 
not editors very nearly omniscient, and why 
should we not know all about the Universalist 
ministers? We allow the correction as to the 
name of the Rev. A. St. John Chambre, 


....The “Important Letter” by the Rey. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., on the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, copied lately in Zhe Church 
Journal, tarns out to be the production of an- 
other man, We thought so. Dr. Tyng is not 
wont to talk overmuch about “achisms from 
the Holy Catholic Church,’’ 


..-Is The Tribune backing down from ite 
atteck ov Indian frauds? Jt said last Mondsy: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








‘*The fact is that the irregularities at the 
Red Cloud Agency, which have been so thor- 
oughly exposed, are not exceptionable,”’ 


-..-The Diocese of Illinois was hardly con- 
sistent in complaining about the interference 
of standing committees in diocesan affairs and 
then refusing its consent to Dr. Eccleston’s 
taking his seat on the bishops’ bench. 


--. Rev. Mr. Murray is holding sociables in 
the Deacon House, Boston; but since his lec- 
ture on the diaconate the only deacon’s orders 
he gets from the Park-street folks make more 
of the exit than of the introit. 


-... The Rev, Newman Hall’s health having 
broken down, his physician has peremptorily 
ordered him to give up public labors for the 
present, and in the meantime take up his resi- 
dence in Switzerland. 

.... Loung-Man-A fraid-of-his-Horses is a fine 
fellow and seems to have saved the lives of the 
Black Hills Commissioners last Friday by bis 
resoluteness. 


-++eThe handsomest illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the United States is printed in the 
Portuguese language. 


.... ff our Religious Intelligence just now is 
disproportionately Episcopal. we cannot help 
it. Itis a very “‘ newsy”’ denomination. 


LHcligions Hutelligence. 


....Dr. George F. Seymour, dean of the 
Geveral Theological Seminary, prints in Zhe 
Churchman for Sept. 25th a letter in reply to 
the communications of Bishop Coxe, in the 
same journal, It is, as a whole, calm and tem- 
perate in tone, under very aggravating cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Seymour satisfactorily dis- 
proves and disposes of the charges of Bishop 
Coxe, and his letter is a substantiation of our 
remarks on the subject two weeks ago. He 
did not even know that Father Grafton was in 
the Seminary at all until he had been there two 
days and was about to depart ; and, on learn- 
ing of his quasi lecture in Mr. Henry M. Tor- 
bert’s room, he rebuked that student for his 
indiscretion, telling him that, although he had 
previously permitted him to let Father Grafton 
lodge in bis room, it was “an impropriety for 
any one, unless with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the dean and faculty, to deliver lec- 
tures or give instruction in the Seminary, and 
that unless such a rule were laid down and en- 
forced serious abuses might arise.” Mr. Tor- 
bert acknowledged the truth of this and 
promised that the thing should not occur again. 
Bot Dr. Seymour, in one or two severe para- 
graphs, indicates his sense of injury at a criti- 
cal time iv his life. Thus he says of Bishop 
Coxe’s letters and introduction of statements 
into the proceedings of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies: 








“T would not trouble you or your readers 
with a reply were the writer not a bishop in 
the Church of God. His office gives weight to 
his utterances, and, hence, one is forced to 
notice what otherwise he would treat with 
silent indifference. Let me begin by bespeaking 
for the Bishop the generous and merciful con- 
sideration of vour readers and the Church at 
large. He is the victim of acraze now, as he 
has been before,” 


And again: 


“His suspicions and prejudices and pas- 
sions have unbalanced his judgment on this 
one subject and turned his head. ... 
What else can account for his conduct now, 
in gratuitously assailing me, after well-nigh a 
year’s profound silence, in the two letters 
which have recently appeared inthe columns 
of The Churchman ?” 


....The Mobammedans in the Punjab have | 


recently been excited over the appearance of a 
pamphlet written by Moulvi Ghulam Ali, ad- 
vocating the lawfulness of burning old, worn- 
out copies of the Koran. The reverence o 
the Moslem for his sacred book is a fact famil- 
jar to all readers; and so far does he carry this 
feeling that, if he should let it fall on the 
ground accidentally, he zlves the weight of it 
in grain to the poor. Hitherto it has been 
customary, when a copy of the Koran has be- 
come worn out, to wrap it carefully in a piece 
of clean silk and consign it to the bottom of a 
well. Why the prevalent style of disposing of 
the Koran when it was no longer useful did 
not suit the Moulvi referred to we cannot say; 
but he has published quite an elaborate dis. 
sertation, advocating cremation versus burial. 
The Wahabis in the city of Amriisar, having 
read this pamphlet and under the influence of 
the Moulvi’s argaments, went to the’ extreme 
of burning two vew copies in the street, the 
Mohammedans at the same time remonstrat- 
ing against the sacrilegious act. The excite- 
ment which pfevailed was great and was only 
allayed by the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Wababis. Subsequently judicial proceedings 
were had against them, on the charge of con- 
duct calculated to offend the religious feelings 
of the Mohammedan community, when two of 
their number were consigned to’prison for the 
term of two years. — 
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....The Brighton (Eng.) Herald, has got ho'd 

of and printed the September “ futercessory 
paper” of the C.B.8. It finds in it a great 
many un-Protestavt things. ‘Lhe objects for 
prayer, it says, include prayers for the repose 
of the souls of a “priest associate, thres 
priests, and a large number of other persvns, 
showing that prayers for the dead are the 
practice of this Confraternity, though they 
are not sanctioned by the laws of the Church. 
Confession is another Romanistie practice of 
the Confraternity, for we have ‘thauksgiv- 
ings for a sister, an associate, and nine others, 
confessed.’ Retreats are a part of its machin- 
ery; for we have thanksgiving for ‘ blessings 
in retreat to six persons’; and there is some- 
thing very much like a sanctification of 
vestments, for there is ‘benediction of our 
Lord Jesus Christ on C.P.M. (priest-associste) 
on first use of eucharistic vestments.’ When we 
know that the Church of England acknowl- 
edges no such thing as eucharistic vest- 
Ments, we can hardly admire too much the 
hardihood of the men who, remaining in that 
Church, thus set its laws and usages at 
defiance,”’ 


..--The intelligence of the death of Mrs} 
Gould, wife of Dr. Gould, the well-known 
American physician in Rome, which occurred 
during the first week of the present month, at 
Vevice, will bring a sense of bereavement to 
many hearts im this country, as well as in Eu- 
rope. The first years of Mrs. Gould’s resi- 
dence in Europe were spent in Florence, Italy, 
where she displayed her true missionary spirit 
by deeds of philanthropy and persevering self- 
sacrifice. During those years she conceived a 
plan for the education of poor Italian children, 
and in 1870 she removed to the Eternal City, 
where she developed and carried out on a 
large scale the voble work to which she dedi. 
cated her life, In a short time she established 
two schools—one in Via del Mareniti, the other 
in Via del Governo Vecchio. These schools 
were attended by about 150 children of both 
sexes, who were not only taught by Mrs. 
Gould, but about forty of the poorest were 
lodged in the school building and fed and 
clothed at her expense. To the support of 
these schools Mrs. Gould devoted the whole 
of her private income, 


.. .The Standard of the Cross, which, a8 our 
readers know, is firmly and ayowedly Low 
Church, and is published in Cleveland, Dr. 
McLaren’s home, bas this to say of the new 
Bisbop of Illinois: “‘The choice did not ex- 
cite any special surprise in Church circles 
here, as there was a general expectation that, 
sooner or later, such honor awaited our rev- 
erend brother, and many Jetters of inquiry re- 
specting him had been received and answered 
during the previous weeks, Should the elec- 
tion be consummated by Dr. McLaren’s con- 
sent and that of the bishops and standing 
committees, while extending our sincere con- 
gratulations to the diocese and our elect 
brother, we cannot withbold our sympathy 
from the congregation which must be deprived 
of a pastorso wholly acceptable and in whom 
all are so cordially uvited. But who would 
have prophesied that Illinois would come to 
Ohio for 9 bishop?” This does not look as 
though the High Churebmanship of Dr. Me 
Laren were ofa very dangerous character. 





..ee The Churchman of last week prints in 
full Dr. De Koven’s letter to the late Illinois 
Convention. In the first part of it he defines 
and defends his views of the Holy Commun- 
fon and at the close eloquently expresses his 
reasons for finally withdrawing his acceptance 
and bis pame. ‘‘ My brethren,” he says, “‘ be- 
loved in Christ, it may well be thought that 
you ought not to wait for misconceptions to 
be removed for a Bisbop of Illinois, Torn, as 
generous hearts must be, by conflicting duties ; 
drawn in one way by grave constitutional 
rights and tender personal considerations; 
drawn in another by the needs and sorrows of 
this stricken diocese, I feel it my duty to 
adopt a course which léaves at least the great 
ptineiples involved unharmed. . . . Breth- 
ren, I cannot be your bishop; but as your 
brother and friend 1 commend you to God and 
to the word of His Grace, that ‘when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear we may receive 
together the crown of righteousness which 
fadeth not away.’” 

.... The Nonconformist finds in The Church 
Herald some letters in favor of the ‘“‘ Cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” ‘‘ We consider,” 
says one of them, ‘‘that the due eultus con- 
sists in invoking her as the most powerful 
of saints, because she is God’s Mother, and as 
the most loving to us, because she is our 
Mother, given, to us from the cross ; and in 
following her example, because she is the 
purest of creatures. And, inasmuch as no 
. prayer is so acceptable as prayer in union with 
the sacrifice of the altar, we wish to induce 
Christians to hear mass on her feasts, to thank 
God for the grace and glory he bas given her, 
and to beg him to protect us byher prayer.”’ 





This is nothing new in the Church of England. 
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the somewhat eccentric Rev. Orby Shipley 


having published in 1869 a book of ‘*Invoca- 
tion of Saints and Angels,” for the use of 
English Churchmen. 


..-. The American Bible Revision Committee, 
in co-operation with the English Committee, 
have resumed their work after the summer 
recess. Both companies met in the Bible 
House, New York, Sept. 24th and 25th, and 
made considerable progress. The Old Testa- 
ment Company are far advanced in the Book 
of Deuteronomy; the New Testament Com- 
pany are engaged in completing the second re~ 
vision of the Acts, Important communications 
were received from the English Committee, in 
consequence of recent negotiations, and were 
favorably respondedto. The English Committee 
has also forwarded confidential copies of their 
revision of some of the Epistles, which will Le 
taken up next by the American New Testa- 
ment Company, while the American Old Testa- 
ment Company will probably proceed to the 
Psalms, after having finished Pentateuch. 


....Another Pan-Anglican Synod is talked 
of for 1876. The Church Times says that the 
Archbisbops of Canterbury and York have 
tately been in communication with the whole 
of the bishops of churches in communion 
with the Church of England on the subject. 
rhere will be special services at some of the 
.eading London cburches, at which several 
of the principal American and colonial bishops 
will preach; and the regular conferences of 
the bishops will be held at Lambeth Palace, 
ander the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the autumn of next year, but 
the precise date has not been announced. 


...-A summer revival is not very common, 
which makes that at Morrisville, Vt., worth 
chronicling. Asa fruit of it, ten were admitted 
at a late communion to the Congregational 
church; and thirteen were baptized on profes- 
sion of their faith in the Universalist church 
on the last Sabbath in August. The regular 
prayer and conference meetings are spoken of 
as full of an earnest spirit. 


...lt is stated that the plan of moving 
Union Theological Seminary up to 132d Street 
has been given up, on account of its distance 
from the churches of the city. A writer in 
The Congregationalist suggests that possibly it 
may be because, the lot being on the corner of 
Bt. Nicholas Avenue, the students would get the 
aickname of St. Nicks. 


.... We have thought that there was an end 
of the Swing difficulty; but it now seems 
probable that, in its abnormal condition, Mr. 
Swing’s church can hardly be let alone. His 
church will for the most part support him ; 
although it will probably have to go into a 
sort of independency, unless the pastor shall 
go elsewhere. 


.... There is little doubt that the Plymouth 
church, Milwaukee, will recover its lost 
strength under a new pastorate. Henry T. 
Rose, of Grand Haven, Mich., has been called, 
and seems likely to be the right man for it. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tos Mopern Wonper.—Experienced 
people are found wondering bow so perfect 
a sewing machine as the Wilson Shuttle 
can be made so perfect in every part, so thor- 
oughly adapted to the requirements of fam- 
ily sewing, and yet be sold for twenty dol- 
iars less than any other first-class machine. 
The reason is easy and plain: The Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company is content with 
1 fair profit, because the most perfect ma- 
shinery is used in its construction. The 
splendid establishment of the Company 
and its immense business is the best 
evidence that this policy bas been a success, 

Salesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
,owns throughout the United States, 

This Company want a few more good 
agents. 











SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


PLANTERS OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 

will find in the stock of R, B. PARSONS 
& CO, what they need for their Lawns and 
Gardens, whether Ornamental Trees, Flow- 
ing Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, Rho- 
dodendrons, etc. For catalogues, free, ad- 
dress Village of Flushing, N. Y. 








Ussz BRUMMELL’s CELEBRATED CouGH 
Drops.—The genuine have A. H. B. on 
each drop. 
—_ rE 

One trig] will satisfy the most doubtful 
of the real merit of Dauney’s Macrican 
Pam especially for Piles 
Burns, and all Diseases M 





$27,382,000. 

We call, with sincere pleasure, attention 
to the advertisement of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Fire Insurance’ Com- 
pany, in another column. This is the larg- 
est fire insurance company in the world, 
and the enormous assets of over twenty- 
seven millions of doltars is a perfect guar- 
apnty to the insured that their losses will 
be at once paid. In fact, it is one of its 
strongest points that they do pay immedi- 
ately after the claim is proved. 

The profits of the company for the six 
months ending June 30th were $642,000— 
a sum as large as the whole capital of some 
companies. Mr. J. E. Pulsford, the presi- 
dent-secretary, is a gentleman who, we are 
happy to state, is eminently qualified to 
fill the position of great trust to which he 
has been called. Again we say that our 
readers can do no better than to patronize 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Fire 
Insurance Company. ‘ 

<<a 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN Co., 
of Boston, Mass., whose prominent adver- 
tisement, with cut, is to be found on last 
page of this paper, desire to call attention 
to their superior Cabinet Organs. These 
Organs are got up in elegant designs, and 
are justly celebrated for beauty of finish 
and purity of tone. 

Besides the many improvements the Com- 
pany have had in use, they have added 
their celebrated Grand Organ Attachment, 
which has been pronounced by all emi- 
nent musicians to be the most valuable 
attachment ever put on Cabinet and Reed 
Organs. The Patent Bellows Attachment 
isan entirely new and radical improvement, 
of which this Company alone have ex- 
clusive control, the value of which all 
agents and musicians will readily attest. 

The Patent Stop Action, used and con- 
trolled solely by this Company, is the most 
simple and reliable of any ever used in the 
Cabinet Organ. 7 

Illustrated Catalogues sent free to any 
address. 


A NEW BANKING HOUSE, 


WE call attention to the card of Messrs. 
Buckwalter & Co., No. 10 Wall St. They 
have taken and fitted up large and hand- 
some offices on the first floor and advertise 
to do a general business in Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds, Gold, and Stock Privileges, and can 
give good references. They solicit corre- 
spondence with any who may desite in- 
vestments made in Wall St. The recent 
activity in Wall St. has made business 
particularly good there and we wish the 
new bouse success in their undertaking. 








EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 


Writs to Ebrich & Co. and enclose two 
three-cent postage stamps. This will make 
you a subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
numbers of their “Fashion Quarterly,” 
full of information of great value to every 
Lady. Address Ehrich & Oo., 287 and 289 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 


(a en a a 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES— 
Among the various remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than Epry’s 
Carsoutic TrocuEs. This fact places them 
above the ordinary list of medical prepara- 
tions. For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and as 
a disinfectant and preventive against con- 
tagious diseases they are a specific. Inval- 
uable to singers and public speakers. Sold 
everywhere. Price 25 cts. per box. Joun 
F. Henry, Curran & Oo., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TowNstEy’s TooTHacHe ANoDYNE 
cures in one minute. 

ei eed 


THe AVERILL Parnt Co., of Burling 
Stip, have reduced the price of their Paint, 
Its unprecedented sale is an evidence of its 
great superiority. This reduction should 
certainly lead to largely increased sales, 
If you contemplate painting, send for their 
new price-list. 

———— EEE 

Nor to our patrons in general, but to 
undertakers would we calbattention to the 
superior advantages for miantifacture and 
the large variety of the well-known Patent 
Metallic Burial Cases and Oaskets made by 
Crane, Bap & Co., of Oincinnati, Q 





Taw Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Associationwill be held in 
Middletown, Oonn., commencing on 
Wednesday, Oct. 27th, at 8 o’clock P. m. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Wm. M. Barbour, D.D., of Bangor, Me. 

Several papers relating to the present 
condition of affairs South and also to the 
future of the African race will be pre. 
sented, to be followed by discudiions. Par. 





ticulars as to other speakers will be given 
hereafter. 

Churches contributing to the funds of 
the Association are specially invited to be 
present by pastor and delegate. 

Hospitalities will be extended on appli- 
cation by letter, prior to October 15th, to 
Rev, A.. W. Hazen, Middletown, Conn, 





HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tue splendid establishment of Messrs. 
Irving & Son, eligibly and attractively Jo- 
cated at Nos, 204, 206, and 208 East Twen- 
ty-seventh Street, is particularly worthy 
the inspection of all in qnest and need of 
furniture of every variety and style. In- 
auguratiog the business» more than forty 
years ago, Mr. Charles Irving has, by dint 
of sheer energy and enterprise, risen to a 
place in the van with the first furniture 
manufacturers of the city. A long, prac- 
tical experience has, therefore, not. only 
familiarized him with what is most chaste, 
artistic, and recherche in the construction of 
these bousehold appliances, but informed 
him of the tastes of the people, the char- 
acter of their wants, and the nature of 
their requisitions. Elaborate in its arrange- 
ments, complete in its details, and supplied 
with all the latest and most acceptable 
modern improvements, the factory is capa- 
ble of meeting any demand. But what 
strikes the eye most saliently is the mag- 
nificent display of furniture, consisting of 
parlor, dining-room, hall, saloon, chamber, 
and other sets, modish and elegant in de- 
sign, novel in style, chaste in ornament, 
and superior in workmanship. A visit, 
however, to this popular bazar could alone 
convey an adequate idea of its magni- 
tude and supplies; and when with these 
are blended extremely moderate prices we 
cannot compass how the public curiosity 
can be restrained. 

———— aS 


LADY’S WORK TABLE. 


Our readers must have seen for the last 
few weeks in Tae LNDEPENDENT the large 
adverticement of Messrs. Van Dyke. & 
Downs, of this city, containing illustra- 
tions of an improved Work Table for 
Ladies’ use. 

This table is one of the most useful arti- 
cles which we have seen in a long time, 
and one that we can cheerfully recommend 
to any of our fair readers. The top of the 
table isso arranged thatit can be quickly 
converted into a lap-board, at the back of 
which is an inlaid yard measure. The re- 
cess in front is for spools, which are perma- 
nently held in place, while the center of 
the recess forms a pin-cushion. The right- 
hand drawer is arranged for writing mate- 
rials and is an additional and valuable 
feature of this table. The space over the 
drawers is divided into compartments suit- 
able for various purposes, that in the cen- 
ter being intended for cut or basted work. 
The table, when closed, presents a very 
handsome appearance and can even be 
used as a piece of parlor furniture. 

Messrs. Van Dyke & Downs’s factory is 
Nos. 478 to 477 First Avenue, and they ad- 
vertise to send an illustrated price-list free, 


on application. 
: rr 





FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J.&J. Staten, Ladies’ French Shoes, 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices...858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. 

ee 

Now is the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Paint Co., that their prices 
have been reduced, though the standard 
quality of their productions has no been 
lowered fh the least."" Bee thelr advertise. 
ment, and write theni for a jae Neiceg 
from which to select the colors, 


yao 
HLZIL NV 





PERFECT ERBEDON 
Premature Decay, 


The most Delicious and Efficacieus dentifrice 
known. 


it Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
serves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 


e@ mou 
Endorsed’ by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe an by alf the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





AN ARTICLE OF STERLING 
VALUE, 


Mr. Tomas Grit, 50 Park | Place, New 
York, proprietor and manufacturer of the 
“Jonnson’s Patent Borax LAUNDRY 
Soap,” is ‘truly a public benefactor. He 
has done for the poor washerwoman what 
Howe, of sewing-machine fame; has done 
for the seamstress. Mr. Gill hes placed on 
the market a pure tallow soap, free from 
putrid, tenement-bouse, disease-transmit- 
ting grease and injurious chemicals, which 
rot washing fabrics. This soap not alone 
lightens the weary labor of the wasber- 
woman, but also saves from destruction the 
washing. fabrics entrusted to her charge. 
We ‘speak from experience when we say 
that the ‘““ Jomnson’s Paranr Borax Soar” 
is a blessing to the public. We bave tested 
it at our home and in our office, and do not 
hesitate to recommend it to our readers. 
Families can procure this valudble product 
from Messrs. Acker, Merrall & Condit, New 
York, and first-class grocers generally 
throughout the country. It is used also by 
all leading hotels, from New York to the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and by the 
most prominent public institutions in the 
land. Mr. William Johnson, the inventor 
of the Patent Borax Soap, is a highly- 
educated gentleman and a chemist of 
known repute. Every ounce of this soap 
is made under his personal supervision, at 
the Borax Soap Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“SARTOR RESARTUS.” 


Hap Thomas Carlyle’s hero paid more 
attention to bis business and searched fo 
such practical results as Messrs. Freemar 
& Woodruff have done, he might have 
attained their position and well-deserved 
fame as fashionable clothiers. But he did 
not, so we leave him. Mr. Freeman, who 
has supervision of the custom department, 
is the well-known founder of the house of 
Freeman & Burr. He gives his personal 
attention to all orders, which is a sufficient 
guaranty to all who may deal with him 
that they will be well suited in all re- 
spects. We called at their establishment, 
241 Broadway, recently and found an ele- 
gant assortment of goods for fall and win- 
ter wear. 

English plaid suitings are “‘ all the go” 
for business suits, which are made up in 
the present easy style. “The coats are. gen- 
erally single-breasted, cut to button high, 
and the pants are cut straight, with a smal! 
spring atthe bottom. For evening wear 
the double-breasted Prince Albert, cut very 
long, is still fashionable. Overcoats are as 
long as those worn last season and are 
made of fur beaver, the rougher the better 
Messrs. Freeman & Woodruil’s prices are 
very reasonable and we can sincerely ad 
vise any of our readers to give them a call 








Ong OF THE Bust CHURCH AND Hovuss 
HEATERS IN THE WORLD.—We tried yow 
Gothic Furnace during the cold winter of 
1874, and, even with the thermometer 3: 
degrees below zero, we were able to warm 
our (Methodist) church.—Reav..T. P. Brap- 
sHaw, Fort Covington, N. ¥. 

These furnaces, using coal and wood, are 
for sale by Alex: M. Lesley, 226 West 
Twenty-third Street, N. Y. Send for Cat- 
alogue. A liberal discount given churches. 





Lovers OF THE ORGAN WHO have né caste for 
trashy tunes should | ine “Clarge’s Im- 
provdl School for the Parlor Orgas” The 





only work that treats subject thorouuhly. 
Sane Fiat oa 


peasant 
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ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columms. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asarule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statemeni that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THe Iy- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions betweer our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 








PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 


subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
. age ts paid. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon itand return it yourself. That lays 
you liable tos fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. $d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 


paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘‘ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 











a 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 
We desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made asrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six nymbers —half a year.. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like # handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office-on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Cos. 5 
IMPROVED E 
o 
MUSIC 
& « 
PAPER FILE. | | z 














WONDERFUL PAINT. 





ALL who propose to Paint should enclose 
stamp and have sent free the book “ How 
Every Man Can Paint,” issued by Inger- 
soli’s Paint Works, 260 Front St. Itisa 
pure Ready-Mixed Paint, in all colors, no 
Benzine or adulterations of any kind, and 
is sold very much lower than any other 
and inferior Paints. 
this Paint ourselves. 


We are now using 





Tue CHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND 8t. Pau. 
Rattwar traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any othef northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. ‘Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 

ot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Biftices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





PAINT— WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


ALL who propose-to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 260 Front, corner 
Dover Street, N. Y., inclose stamp, and 
have sent free their work on Painting and 
Selecting Colors, with samples. They 
have ample evidence of its enduring twenty 
years. This is startling; yet the Paint 
ooks better and is cheaper than any first- 
class Lead or Zinc Paint or Chemical 
Paint. All dealers should keep it.~-From 
Christian Advocate. 


Lapr&s’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize MrtteR & Co., 3 Union Square. 














New AND STRANGE.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about Houman’s Fever anp AcusE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons and try the new 
plan. Druggists sell it. Send address for 
full particularsto W. F. Kipper & Co., 83 
John st., New York. 


Jounson’s PaTeNT Borax Soap.—Best 
and purest soap in the world. It is used in 
office of THe INDEPENDENT and by all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families on this 
continent. Tomas Gri, Proprietor, 

Office 50 Park Place, New York. 








VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Foiizr & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 

arties and do business on the square. 
Those who deal with them get their 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 12, 





E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
psia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. ~ tg! bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded, Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 





NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO, 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 


head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 
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POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, October 2d, 1875, will close at 
this office as follows : on Tuesday,at 12 ™., 
on Wednesday ati2m.,on Thursday at11:30 
4M, and on Suturday at 4 and 11:30 a. m. 

T. L. Janes, P. M. 


MARRIED. 


SwAaN—HOWELL.—At Sag Harbor, on the 7th inst.. 


by the Rev. J. J. Harrison, Lyndon M. Swan, of 


klyn. to Anna, only daughter of the late Augus- 
tus Howell, of Bag r. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EXTRACT] 


Contusions, 











CHILDREN, 

Pond’s 

utes, 5 

| ee pe y by norms Sian, 
omptly relieves pains a Sca’ 

Excoriations, Chafings, Ola Sores, 

Jerns, etc. Arrests in- 

flammation, reduces swellings. stops bleed- 

ing, removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

eors—i for POND’S EXTRACT. Take no 


DEV OL’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL, BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL, BEST, 


— 

















FOR THE LAUNDR 
AND 


548 


SF OR THE T, 


—S 


IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





QTHOAM SHL Ni AUOLOVAONVW ADVINAVO ANV 


Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


LYON SEWING MACHINE CO. 








TAKE NOTICE.—The best selling machines combine 
these four pointe Largest Space under the Arm. 
Run Easiest, Run 8tillest, will Run Longest without 

. Send to 4 East 12th street, New York, for 


HAIR DYE. 





R’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
479 benefit to the hair and no 





3 nor ; 
dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
Brown. Sold pad properly applied at 
ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N. 

all pA l. 








ered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
Scene teks eerie, Te 
ae shade and 





tannot be detected. st BATCHELOWS 


at 
ant be Wie Peciory: No. 16 Bond st. New Yor. 





MAGNETIC ENGINES, 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
and ECONOMICAL, 
for Church and Parlor Organs, Dentists’ and Jewelers’ 
Lathes, Pumps, Printing Presses, Sewing Machines, 
Churns, Fans, and all light work. State Agents wanted. 
L. BASTET, 

607 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
IRST GRAND _ EXPOSITION of 
TRADESMEN’S INDUSTRIAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa., opens Oct. 
Address A.J.N 8, Pres. T. 





the 
INSTITUTE, 
7, closes Nov. 6th, 
LL. 


, its Challenge?) 
CENTENNIAL § ’ 
with most valuable improvements, we now claim to 
be without an equal for power, economy, conve 
nience, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD {*’Gvix""} RANGE, 


with or without Hot Closet, Water-back, or attach- 
ment for warming up rooms. The handsomest 
and best furnished in the market. See it and admire, 
as all do, especially those who use it. 


SWEET HOME PORTABLE RANGE, 


with or without Warming Closets. 


Beacon-Light lliuminated Base- 
burne 


’ 

with Refuse-clearing Grate. Pricesreduced. Slates 
and clinkers removed by simply shaking grate. No 
poking needed 


SANFORD'S MAMMOTH HEATERS 


stilla ver in the world, etc., etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St., New York. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES, 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS, 
and SCHOOLS. The only Furnaces made without 
oints; are re Tee Tals durable, and economical, 
oynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-place 
Heater 
has greater power and pbrilliancy than any Heater 
ever sold. Seideao ane 
eval ven Hot Closet 
Our Favorite § ee 


Elevated Oven Heating and Cooking 
Standard RANGE, for heating upper rooms. 
Princess { Flat-top RANGE. 
New Cabinet {Portable Hot Closet RANGE. 

d a f fami! : lendid 
we eeee CIN perfect ealistsgtion.” Also’ tlacte: 
Cooking, and Laundry STOVES in great varieties, 
manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 


A GOOD TIME 


to buy Furniture is the present month, hefore the 
hurry of the Fall trade begins; and A GOOD PLACB 
to buy is where a thing is made. 


IRVING & SON, 


Wholesale Manufacturers for the Furniture Trade, 
are now offering at retail afu!l and complete stock 
of Furniture and Bedding, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Parties about furnishing will do well to call on us, 
examine our Stock, and get our Prices. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th Street, 


New York, 
Second.Door East of Third Avenue. 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 475,477 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 


call attention to the large advertisement of thei 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
in the two last issues of THE INDEPENDENT. 


MATTRESSES 
BEDDING, | [ccussos-ems 


S. P. KITTLE, 203 Canal Street. 


pNNEP| OINTMENT 
i CuRES SORES, 
BURNS, CuTs. 


GERMAN Wounns8e&: 




















HAIR, HUSK, MOSS, 
and FIBER, 
Also FEATHERS, 
PILLOWS, BLANK- 
ETS, SPREADS, BED 
and TABLE LINEN. 
































September 30, 1875.] 





Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B, THURBER &.CO.. 
West Broadway, Reade, Tras adbctiag Hudson Streets. New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEES cornered for the 
marked 19 id, The moreracat ott 
ive “Re Rid telenram shows 1 70,000 


market ving in 
every day. which ought to have ced lower wer prices: 3 


cow that the present was possi- 
cutuane ae the bang = rices, ry dons | Pr 
cor advan - 
ers would rush in and are On them of jus oe 


The Western buyers in town decline o parceneme ane 
there is little, if any, legitimate dis tributive jo bing 
trade doing. We advance prices Ic. 1d Co: 
fees are strong, ‘o sympat A with Rios, and the frock 
is ight. Maracaibos arrive very sparingly, 

is now no doubt that the supplies have = a 
terially reduced by the earthquake there. Old Gov. 
ernment Java values have been slightly po Fmt on 
reports of high ne paid at the Holland sale. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel are in better de- 
mand and prices are e higher, Dry hea a in good de- 
mand, but the stock is light. box are 
pes ponds y Salt.—At the Lg iow ‘prices there 

a good demand for Liver is dull, 
but prices are about sendy. 

FOREIGN FRUITS, Etc.—Some of the various 
kinds of new Foreign Dried are Deginning to arrive 
and there is more general inqu The volume of 
trade is not large, but a better fee seems to pre- 
vail and a better business is looked for. Raisins.— 
Layer are quie pas opoady. Currants.—' 


supply and stents, Citron ~« in demand and 
firm. Dates and Figs continue du!land nominal. 

MOLASSES.—Prime and fancy grades of Louisiana 
Molasses are getting more scarce and are piaper 5 8 but 
the lower grades are dull and somewhat nominal. 
See revised quotations. Grocery grades of Foreign 
Molasses are in better demand ana prices are harden- 
ing gradually. We are looking for an advance on the 
finest grades. 

SUGARS.—Since our last Refined has continued in 
active demand and prices hawe advanced i ne se. 
over our quotations of last week. Bright 
continue scarce and are ee. prrelatively, than other 

ades. The refiners,as a general thing, are well 
cleaned up, and some “have sold largely in advance - 
production, the market closing strong, with aoe 
tinued hardenin tendency. Raw Sugars are dull an 
prices in favor of buyers. 


SYRUPS.—Since our last there has been a new and 
somewhat speculative demand for the lowest grades 
of Molasses Syrups suitable for export, with large 
sales at higher prices. Sugar Syru ed Ly 6 moment 
are in rather excessive supply, on rices, es especially 
of i finest grades, are tly > Vayers favor. 

AS.—The auction sale of Wednesda ited and, satis- 
anaes to the oqhere. Bidding was rote and goods 
realized fair pri As the fall trade increases in 
yolume prices oan "geeraly advancing. i ‘ees in 
China and Japan appear to co mak- 
ing purchases this season than for several y past, 
and this will probably ae in reduced supplies an 
orices here that will pay the importer a profi! 





GENERAL M. MARKET. 


¥LOUR, Erc.—During iz the it week the 


Flour 
market has been quiet but firm for choice Old Winter 


Wheat and strong for Old Spring Wheat brands. Th 


is a good demand for Old pemey Minnaeotn Ke New Pro- 


cess Flours, which are grow’ 


ing very scarce. New 
Wheat Flours, es cially ¥ Winters, are very dull and 
quite unsalable. ny arriving in a damaged con- 
tion are sold at extremely low prices for manufac- 
turing purposes. 1 Flour is steady and inactive. 
heat Flour ts again in market, but nothing 
Choice is offered. Offe: for October delivery are 


Backw 


made at $3.50. Oat Meal is dull and lower. 
BUILDING MATERIALS, — Brick.—Pales are in 


and — are. relative! much higher than 

good dem: role # ; Jersey, 
ae! Long Island, SS: : Up-river, ver. 

straw Bay , $5.50@86 — ard seis rices. nt. — We 

quote Rosendale. a @$%1.15; Portland, $3. 15@$4 25 

E erbbl. Fire Brick we quote at $50 per Glass.— 

‘rench is quiet cna qu . ee Mpa bey g 


were made at $1.45 # M. Lime. —We quo te ‘State at at 
75 cts. for Common and $1.25 per bbl. Vor wuiding; 
Rockiand $i Oe tan prices. Lumber.—Easte: 
Spruce, $ll@ ye M. for random to choice. Hard. 
woods. se eu for Whitewood, $38@$45 for 
Black Walnut logs $6 and $8 per superficial foot. 


CATTLE MARKET.—During the week it the 
demand for Beef Cattle has been fair and prices have 
remained very steady. The quotation ranged from 
yeldKe. for _— = ee bo amd dress 58 Ibe. 


to the 4 Sg e mon to cood do., to 
dress! ate ies a at jand aoe. for'l Texas and Cherokee, 
to dress }4@56 Cows were dull and lower, 
oe closing qucubion being Calf incinénd. 

eal Calves met with a fair trade at 6@9 Grass- 
fon were sold at $6@9. Sheep were in fair \cmana at 
4%@6%e.; but Lambs were dull at 6@7c. oy wae 
to extra. Dressed Hogs were ont. lic. 


. 


The receipts for the week were 9,393 Beet ont e, 65 


Milech Cows, 38,330 Veal Calves, ‘32,736 Sheep, ‘and 
20,572 Hogs. 

COTTON.—The market for “spot” since our last 
has been quiet, as for some time past, and prices have 
declined one-quarter of a cent, sinsing easy. The 
sales comprise 3,061 bales, of which 3,02 
for spinning, and 40 on speculation The demand for 
ame delivery thes =. ata decline of one-six- 

th 0 oo e sales comprise 62. 
Lo 2: 3 basis Low. Mi ddlin is 13.33 


Gus Ky cents for - nan J er, 12 -dats rc} cents for 


ctober, 12 25-82@13 1-32 cents "for November, 12 
13 1-16 cents for mber, 12 29-32@13 532 cents for 
January, 134@13 11-82 cents for P rtp hl 13 il 13 
7-82 cents for March, 13 17-32@13 21-3? cents for April, 
10 cents for May, 14 cents for June, and 14 cents for 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There is a mod- 
erate demand and the market closes firm at previous 
prices. Leather.—Hemlock Sole is in good demand 
and prices are firm. Crop is steady at previous prices, 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—_We have nothing 
new to report in_ this line. Prices remain quiet but 
steady. —The market for all kinds at present is 
very mates, English Coals are dull and somewhat 
nominal. Foreign Gas are mag but prices are steady. 


font “Domestic is quiet. Baye North R 

ping 7% ets., retail cts.and $1. i Clover ae 
cts. and {Sate ss and 60 cts. lt still in t de- 
mand and prices are firm. ng & Rye, 85 bs ee cts.; 
Short, 6 and 66 cents; Oat, we an tt 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is dull and beer of sale. 

Manufactured is ali but steady. itch 

scarce and firm, but demand quite limited from 
uarters. American pa Lo ae gua =. 


uiet and prices are 
fe! ‘a. put dull. Sheet Zine ts steady 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed.—The mar- 
ket is quiet. —Crude is quiet at $1.50. Tanners’.— 
Beak _is es wee ai 36@d7c. ong Straits at 38@39c. 
ood demani 


firm 
ood demand. in thihonee Strained is in better 
emand and prices are in favorof seller. Tar is dull. 
Pitch is quiet’ at unchanged prices. 
ROVISIONS.—The market continues strong for 
lending Hog products and prices are ‘w-y¥ of 2 hard- 
ening . Beef dull but prices are 
steady. 
WOOL.—The market opens quiet, but prices are 
very steady. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MAt MARKET. 


ASHES.—There continues inues to be but a small busi- 
ners at former prices. Pearls are nominal. oe 
quote: 
Pots, first SOFtS, POT ID.,...sccecseser-sessseeceeees SOSH 
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—New Medium con- 
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and prices are rather higher. 
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Pails, State dairy, inferior. -. 
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Marly Rose, bulk, 
Peachblow, bulk, 
Peer! bulk, Pot 











CHEFSE —The home trade has shown a decided 
improvement within the last w: 
ate firm for the finest ates om 
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Many ae 3 Se — Apples are in aah camand 

ied Peaches are dull 
a ei -*% are scarce 

oe Cberties are in light supply andfirm. We 


Apples, State, State. ag Sliced... 


ee 1875, per Ib...... A easesecsees sps00O QE 
EGGS.—With the somewhat lighter supply and th 
coos weather for the past week the makes has 
teadily toimprove. We lath 
le barrels, per bbl... 
ennsylvania........ 


en cag Seeeees sees 


. er. es 
scarce and higher. New Jersey tn in boxes 
are beginning to arrive. We quoi 


tabbed i lots, choice, per bbl... 
pines: tote, Fe per ba es 
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wt seen have shown yn activity 
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POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are 
for shipping. Sweet Potatoes are re stead. 
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H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broad way, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


YORK.,., 


avs do the Nargest Tineteaats Grocery business in 
the United States, and in wanton therew “ 
Produce Commission b Ate 


siderable 


es being 


usiness, 0 
— ye to a —- Jobvers and Ship- 
pers). e are ena get the 
of Butter and other produce consigned -" — 
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GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 
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ROAST 
YOUR 
OWN 


COFFEE. 


HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 





‘GREAT REDUCTION, 


———— 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te Club 
Send fer New Price-list. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
(P.-0,Box 5643.) 81 and & VESEY 87., NewYork 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


AUTUMN © WINTER 
IMPORTATIONS 


in all the various departments of 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


together with additional 


NOVELTIES 


by each steamer. 
PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK SILKS, 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 


CLOTH 
CASSIMERES, ” og 


AND OVERCOATINGS, 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 


EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTINGS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC-DOWN QUILTS, 


COMFORTABLES, 
COUNTERPANES, QUILTS, 
WHITE GOODS, 


LACES, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
HANDKEERCHIEFS, 


VELVETS, 


all the most Fashionable Fabrics. 
and Children’s Furnishing 
Department, 
REPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISITE. 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Gentlemen’s and Youth’s Outfittings, 


SCARFS, TIES, CRAVATS, BRACES, 
DRESS, PROMENADE, and DRIVING GLOVES, etc. 


Broadway, Corner {9th St, 


NEW YORK, 











Ladies’ 


DEPARTMENT OF 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now in stock 
Fail and Winter Novelties in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, etc., etc. 


Broadway, Cor, Nineteenth St. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €0., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


have Now Open their Importations for the Fall of 
NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS. 

REAL FRENCH MOQUBTTESES, far superior in 
beauty of ‘mish and durability of colors to those of 
any other manufacture. 

“TEMPLETON’S” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WIL- 
TONS, CROSSLEY’S VELVETS and TAPESTRIES, 
ENGLISH and AMBRICAN BODY BRUSSELS. 

Great Variety of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 

IMPERIAL THREE-PLY and EXTRA INGRAINS. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN OLL CLOTHS. 


WHOLE GARPETS 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, SMYRNA, ROYAL 
HOLLAND, and 


Real Persian Carpets and Rugs. 








THE metallic money of France is esti- 
mated, amount. to about $1,000,000,000, 
exclusive of the reserve held by the Bank 
of France. The note cireulation of the 
Bank of France, as shown by ‘the return 
for the week ended Angust, 19th, 1875, is 
$475,690,000.. The coin and bullion held 
by the bank on thesame day amounted to 
$322,923,000. No other bank has the 
privilege of issuing notes. The bank-note 
system of France thus rests on a large 


Commercial. 


————o 


COMMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Tue cost of British railways at the 
close of 1874 was $2;968,058,548, against 
$4,221,768,594 as the cost of railrcads in 
this country...The net earnings of the 
former for 1874 were $129,652,738, against 
$189,570,958 for the latter. The net earn- 
ings of the two systems of railroads bear 
about the same percentage on cost, being 
4.87 per cent. in the British system and 4.50 
per cent. in the American system. The 
average cost per mile of British railways 
is $180,440, againet $60,425 per mile of 
American railways. The mileage of the 
former at the close of 1874 was 16,449 
miles, against 72,623 miles for the latter. 


—The inflationists who. propose to with- 
draw all bink-note circulation and supply 
its place with greenbacks, and increase the 
latter beyond this from time to time to meet 
the wants of trade, forget that the green- 
backs were originally issued asa forced loan, 
in the exigency of war, and also that the 
Government pledged itself by the Act of 
1864 that the issue of legal-tender notes 
should never exceed $400,000,000. Their 
policy proposes & square and open breach 
of the public faith, as pledged by the’ Act 
of 1864 and the Public Credit Act of 1869. 


—The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that lands granted by 
the Government as a subsidy in aid of rail. 
roads are after the title has passed to the 
companies owning the road liable to tax- 
ation by state authority for state and 
municipal purposes, like any other prop- 
erty. There certainly is no reason why 
such lands sbould not be subject to local 
taxation when they have passed from the 
hand of the Government and become the 
property of private owners. 


—In 1872 the State of Delaware manu- 
factured 6,000 gallons of peach brandy, 
in 1878 the amount was 25,500 gallons, 
and this year it is estimated that.it will 
reach 30,000 gallons. It retails at the still 
for about four dollars a gallon and is sold 
at wholesale for abont three dollars per 
gallon. Peach brandy is one of the profit- 
able staples of the little state. 


—The increase of railway mileage in 
Great Britain for the last ten years amounts 
to 8,800 miles. The increase in the United 
States for the same period amounts to 
87,588 miles, or an aversge of 3,753 miles 
for each year, which is more than the 
whole British increase in a decade, 


—The little state of Honduras, with an 
annual revenue of only about $888,000, 
has since 1867 succeeded in incurring a 
public debt of $29,000,000. The state would 
like to borrow $72,000,000 more, but the 
lenders don’t see it, 


—The cotton crop’in the United States 


for ‘the’ year ended September 1st, 1875, 
amounts to 8,827,845 bales. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue croakers, who have been proclaim- 
ing for a long time past that there was 
“nothing doing,” that trade was defunct 
and the future without promise, must have 
been a good deal amazed at the tremen- 
dous sales of prints effected by H. B. 
Claflin & Co. on Thursday and Friday of 
last week. We had intimated that the 
great jobbing firm were about to makea 
“ drive’ in prints, but the public was hardly 
prepared for so brilliant a success as they 
achieved. They must have been surprised 
themselves at the response made to their in- 
vitation to.all the world tocome and accept 
the great bargains that were offered. There 
were buyers from every part of the Union 
and from the British Provinces, and the 
whole jot of seven thousand cases offered 
were all takem by 11 o'clock on Friday. 
The largest. purchase was made by a Phil- 
adelphia house, of some six bundred cases. 
One New York house bought 400 cases 
and there were single purchases of 200 
and 100.cases. The whole-time oceupied 
in effecting the sales of the two days was 
about six hours. The terms were very low 
and « heavy loss must rest somewhere. 
But the effect has been beneficial to general 








coin basis. 


trade and prices have been well sustained. 
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Most of the printssold at this great “ drive” 
were of a kind that will require them to be 
kept for the spring trade, which isa pretty 
good proof that the buyers have full faith 
in a revival of businesssand a continued 
demand for wearing apparel. 

Now thatthe great “drive” isoverand the 
city is better filled with buyers than wasever 
before the case, there will bea more steady 
business done and less feverishness will be 
Witnessed as to the immediate future of the 
market. There fs a fair prospect of a good 
business for the remainder of the season; 
but no oneis expecting anything that might 
be called a rush of customers. 

Domestic cotton goods are in steady de- 
mand from first hands, but the selections 
are made with great caution and the-sales 
are insmall lots. Prices have not been es- 
sentially changed; although in some in- 
stances a concession has been made, as an 
inducement to a large transaction in fine 
brown sheetings. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are selling 
more freely, with a preference for heavy 
standard and for three and four-yard makes. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without quotable change, but prices are 
irregular, There is a steady demand for 
the standard makes and medium grades are 
more active. 

Print cloths are dull and prices nominal. 
The Fall River operatives will probably be 
at work again this week; but until there 
shall be a resumption at the mills and some 
reliance can be placed upon future pro- 
duction prices will be uncertain and the 
market will lack steadiness. 

Prints are in good demand for the new 
styles recently put upon the market, the 
prices of which have not been materially 
affected by the great “drive” of H. B. Claflin 
& Co. On the contrary, it is the general 
feeling that the market bas been greatly 
benefited by that successful transaction. 

The terms of the great sale of Tbureday 
and Friday were the lowest that have ever 
been made, and there cannot be much risk 
in assuming them to be the low-water mark 
in prints. The terms were net sixty days, 
or two per cent. off ten days, and the stock 
was divided into the following lots: 


No. 1.—Cayudutta, side band; Amoskeag, mei: cts, 
um light fancy; Amoskeag, light fancy; Amos- 


keag, side bands, Tancy........ see... ceeeescceeeee 5 

+ No. 2.—Amoskeag mode, side bands................ 54 

No. 3.—Garner & Co., Snirtings........00.secseceeeee 6% 

No. 4.—Garner & Co., Cheviots......ccecccccseeseeee 6% 

No. 5.—Wamsutta, light fancy ..................... 4% 
No. 6.—Garner & Co., light fancy................066 6 


No.%.—Garner & Co., medium chocolates; Gar- 
ner & Co., distingue plaids; Garner & Oo., 
Quaker styles; Garner & Co., medium fancy; 
Garner & Co., printed shades, dark; Garner & 
Oo., printed shades, light ; Garner & Co., purple 


If our manufacturers could turn out goods 
at these rates a revolution would take 
place in the commercial world and Man- 
chester would be compelled to shut up shop. 
We might supply the whole world with 
calicos, as we are likely to do before a 
great while. It is not unlikely that some 
of these goods may be shipped to Liver- 
pool, and from thence sent to South 
Awerica and Australia. 

Ginghams are in active demand at steady 
prices, and some of the more popular 
makes are sold up to production, with 
orders for future delivery. 

Cheviots continue in fair demand, but 
the sales are on a diminishing scale at 
steady prices. 

Cotton flannels are in rather active de- 
mand, with considerable sales at steady 
prices; but the low qualities of favorite 
makes are selling most freely, with a 
tendency to higher prices. 

Corset jeans and satteens are selling less 
freely, while there is an increasing demand 
for silesias, which are to a considerable 
extent being used in their place for lin- 
ings and similar purposes. 

Rolled jaconets are in more active de- 
mand than tbey were, at steady prices. 

In other descriptions of domestic cottons 
there are no special changes to report. 
There is a steady demand, with sales to the 
usual extent at this season. 

Hosiery is in improved demand, with 
fair sales of knit goods and an active de- 
mand for cardigan jackets, 

Worsted dress goods are in continued 
good demand, both for woven and printed 


makes, and agents report active sales of 





colored alpacas, lusters, poplins, and cash- 
meres. 

Woolen goods are in better demand gen- 
erally; and,although the sales are in small 
lots, prices are so low that no danger is 
felt by the jobbers in making up their 
assortments, A new buyer from Chicago 
has come into the market recently and has 
made some considerable purchases, which 
has given some strength to prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not so active 
as they usually are at this season; but there 
isan improved demand noticed in over- 
coatings and prices are steadily maintained. 

Repellants are selling moderately well by. 
the agents and prices are generally well 
maintsined. 

Fancy cassimeres are selling more freely 
to the jobbers and prices are steadily main. 
tained. A more active market is confi- 
dently anticipated for goods of this class. 

Worsted coatings are hardly so active 
as they have been, in consequence, prob- 
ably, of the large sale of similar imported 
goods at auction during the week. 

Kentucky jeans are inactive, but prices 
remain without essential change. 

Flanvels are in steady demand and prices 
are well maintained, but the sales are in 
small lots and only to supply the current 
demands of trade. 

Blankets are selling more freely, the 
demand running mostly for low to extra 
fine qualities. The sales from first hands 
are in larger lots and at firm prices. 

Shawls are in better demand, and the 
sales are on a more liberal scale, but the 
business is hardly up to the promise at the 
commencement of the season. 

Foreign dry goods are in somewha, 
better demand, but the market is wholly 
free from excitements of any kind. There 
was a largesale of woolens and worsteds of 
the importation of Arnold, Constable & Co. 
during the week, which created consider- 
able stir; but the goods were of a 
superior quality and adapted to the wants 
of the season. Good prices were obtained 
and a favorable influence was noticed in 
the market generally. Dress goods are iv 
active demand, with liberal sales of both 
British and Continental fabrics. Linens 
and white goods are quiet and ribbons are 
less active, though there is a fair demand 
for gros-grains of fashionable shades. The 











price of gold has had a depressing influ- 
ence upon the market for foreign goods 
and the continued agitation of the question 
of specie redemption exerts a disturbing 
influence upon the market for all kinds of 
dutiable imports. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 27, 1875, 
PRINTS. 
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IMP O RTAN T 
To Residents in the Country. 


ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK AND 
PRICE-LIST 
(containing 100 pages) 
oF 


LADIES COSTUM 
ADY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY. 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIBRY, LACES, AN DRESS TRIMMINGS 


wil Ak October ist, 
and will be snore and maileg ar Bree’ - any part of 
the country on applicati 





‘orwara your address, and if you A any friends 
to" whom you "would like.one sent forward theirs 


also, to 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WM. HENRY SMITH&09 


SOLE AGENTS, 











| frpane wanes : 32 Green St., N. Y. 


H. O'Neill& Co. 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue, 


Opened on Monday, Sept. 27th, 


4 FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


FALL MILLINERY GOODS. 


FELT HATS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES: 
DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BROWN, AND BLACK. 
Price $1.10. The finest goods made. 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FANCY WINGS IN ALL SHADES, 


RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 
SOFT SILK SASHES, 
FANCY SASHES. 


| T-ineh Gros-Grain, all Silk, 80c., in all colors. 


8-inch Gros-Grain, all Silk, 90¢., tn all colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons in all the new colors. 
Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS, 


in all the New Shades. 
SEAL BROWN, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
LACE CAPES, 
LACE OV ERDRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS. 


A new lot of Windsor Ties, 2c. 
EMBROIDERED LACE TIES, 
LACE TIES IN ALL KINDS. 
1,000 doz. KID GLOVES, $1.08; every pair warranted. 
Call and examine our immense stock of 
MILLINERY GOODs, 
the largest in the city on retail. 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


827 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 





“SIX CENTS 


(Two 8-cent Postage Stamps) will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
Numbers of 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 


Our ‘QUARTERLY ” 


has more practical value than magazines costing from 
three to five doliarsa year. It contains no 


Our ‘‘ QUARTERLY” 
is tansy printed on the finest paper and con- 





gant fashions, copied from foreign journals, which 
ladies only take pleasure in looking at, but never 
dream of making up for themselves. On the con- 
trary, the Fashions we advertise are those being worn 
by ladtes in New York Oity, and we place them within 
your reach at the very lowest New York prices. 

We think that all will agree with many of our sub- 
scribers who write us thatoursis “ 





“THE SENSIBLE MAGAZINE.” 


ble rich illustrations, with full, intelli- 
ne 4 descriptions of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
FUR FASHIONS FOR 1875, 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN NECK-WEAR, 
MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LATEST INVENTIONS in Household Articles, etc 
Also ‘interesting articles on Fashions, How to 
Dress'the Hair, How to Decorate Homes Econom- 
leally, etc. 





ONLY SIX CENTS FOR FALL AND WINTER NUMBER. 


(Issued September and December.) 


FHRICH & C0., 287 & 289 Sth AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 


THREE PAIR 


De at Kid Gloves i: 7%, any color or size. Single 


FURS. 


n Extensive = of Fine Furs, including 
seal Sacques, Mufts, Lot A 


aso 8 largo end’ Well-gclected of Ladies? — Mink Ermine, Alaska Marten, and 
0 nderw hp ee tampiite and Millinery Goods, Tigi ow pi allot our own 
amination Se ee Sacer Bont tee Proeiae 
TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
Seeerpe AVENUE, New Yerk Cliy. 


Between 27th and 25th Sts., 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


(12 FULTON STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 





23 








NOTICE. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,311 1-2 Crand St, New York, 
ANNOUNCE TO. THEIR PATRONS 


THE COMPLETION OF EXTENSION TO THEIR 


PREMISES. 


Our Retail Department will now 


SEAT SIXTY-ONE HUNDRED PERSONS. 


It gives us pleasure always to proyide for the comfort and convenience of those who may favor us withs 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


call, 


56, 58, 


60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,311 1-2 Crand St., New York. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. 





100 DOZEN OF REAL FELT HATS AT % CENTS. 


THE VERY BEST QUALITIES IN GREENS, BLUES, BROWNS, PLUMS, BLACKS, DRASS, 
ECRU, etc., ete. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT. 
LARGEST VARIETY OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS YET DISPLAYED. 
PATTERN BONNETS FROM PARIS AND OF OUR MANUFACTURE, 
EQUAL TO ANYTHING IN THIS CITY, 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS, 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND, 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8ST. 








E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST. 
Ladies’ Ties and Searls, 


EMBROIDERED AND FRINCED. 


n SILK TIES at Secunia on the dollar. 
No.1 will be sold at 25 cents 

No.2, always ona dollar, up, pe rm ‘cents each. 
No. 3, everywhere $1.50, at ‘ts each. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ VESTS AND DRAWERS, (g00d 
amatityy oO TUNDRED. DOZENS, OF ENGLISH 


TS AND DRAWERS, DUR OWN LM. 
BORTATION, COMPRISING "LH, VERY BEST 
MAKURS, 81.5, $1. mye 25, $2.50; at least 63 

alue. tS) 
Pon EEN’' Sua ESS ND Di Seawens, Be., 88e., 


eR AND 00) BOYS. FULL nseonre “= 
Om dose of HOSE at ar a Be ap. 


if Ne we FRENCH 
Anes 108 OSE, Me. f $1. at Fn $2, up. Theseare 
the finest and makes—little over half regular 


Mode Color, Stk Clocked, 50 — each. 
ee iaren’s Fremen Hoes, bi ain and fancy, 18c., 25e., 
Re invite attention to this, department, especially 


the finer grades 
“4 Nearly all our own importation. 


KID GLOVES, 


OUR OWN oy ggg SQN et 


TO THE BEST 
é Oveu iN AMERICA Fol hit MONEY. 


GLOVES ast = 
NEILSON ova “4 Hw Bogtet 
MONOGRAM and RD, 2 Buttons. 


aie of suove. 4) none rents pel ao 
MONO rah fee superb, $1. Ey Baste 

peirsitiyen if they rp in ware 

Lot of 1-Button REAL KIDS, 75 cents, Bore bese 


BOWARD RIDLEY. & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST.,. 





Byte Bice the borer aa LINE OF CARS 
PAR PLRPR BORA ce nee ILE 
NORTH AND SQUTH. SIX-MINOTES RIDE 
Call and ex- 
CARPETS.="= 
= Bik see 


‘tings, ete. at new Store, 3% Sixth Avenue. Orders 


oe 


Ingrain, 7 , $1.15 


Good to $1, Tapestry, 
to $1.35. . Body Brasscly $i. 76 to $2.25. 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


\ pins cna eR TB A eaes dee. *°* 





The Parisian Flower C6,, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


. wes. B Lesyor NOVELTIES” 
Vall OSTRICH ed FANCY FEATHERS 
FLO Fett, Senn ass for WEDDING and EVEN. 





TO OR a 
Me xv AND BASKETS FILLED WITH ee 
EAF-PLANTS AND PERFUMED B OUQUETS, 


A SPECIALTY, 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS 
28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





, | JAMES MGREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL ANT 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Black and Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manufac- 
tured with special reference to dura- 
bility and are warranted not to cut 
or change in color in wearing. 
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° : to. charge seven per cent. Immediately | a contingency; for the activity in general Merchanta’ ................128 co 
Financial. after these provisions comes the penalty for | business which would render money scarce ee. menace erer, we a 

Neer... taking an excess of interest, in the follow- | would algo be extended to the Btock. Ex- 134 

SOOTHING THE PANIC-MAKERS. | ing terms: change and Induce speculative transactions. t. 
Ex-SmcRerary ‘“McCutzocn, in one of “And the knowingly taking, receiving, It has never been found that cheap money 9934 
his reeent. jetters published in the New reserving, or charging a rate of interest | acted asa stimulant to speculators on the % 


York Tribune, tells a very instructive story 
on the subject of panics. While he was 
contracting the currency at the rate of 
four millions per month, there happened 
to be a temporary stringency of money 
among the’ speculators in Wall Street, 
which was attributed to the retirement of 
legal-tender notes. He was informed by 
Mr. Van Dyck, the sub-treasurer at New 
York, that there were indications of a 
Wall Street panic, and that if the next 
monthly statement showed the retirement 
of another four millions of these notes 
there was strong apprehension that a real 
panic would at once be developed. He at 
pene sent for General Spinner, and said to 
im: 

**General, our friends in New York ad- 
vise me that there will be a panic in Wall 
Street ifour next statement shows that the 
usual monthly curtailment has been made. 
You have the four millions for cancellation 
on hand and bave no.occasion to use them, 
The law only authorizes their cancellation, 
it does not Tequire it. Let them remain 
where they are, so that your statement will 
show them™ to. be cash on hand, and not 
nétes withdrawn from circulation.” 

This method was adopted, and, although, 
as Mr. McCalloch says, the four millions of 
notes had been actually retired and were 
never to see the light of day again, except 
to be counted and burned, the report at the 
end of the month indicated that the de- 
pleting hand’ of the Secretary had been 
stayed, The consequence was that Wall 
Street was atonce in good humor again, 
and the operators for a rise of prices were 
relieved, just as the sensualist is relieved 
who, oppressed by bis late dinner and heavy 
wines, dreams that he is in trouble and 
wakes up overjoyed to find that his dream 
was notareality. It is very likely that if 
the statement had shown a retirement of 
four millions more of notes, a panic would 
have occurred, in the then existing state of 
feeling; and in that event it would have 
been attributed to a contraction of the 
currency. The contraction wes actually 
made, to all intents and purposes; but the 
operators in Wall Street did not know it, 
and, not knowing it, all their fears were re- 
lieved, and no panic took place. 

This impressively shows that panics 
among speculators, and even those whoare 
pursuing an ordinary business, are by no 
means a proof thatthere is any deficiency in 
the volume of currency. They depend upon 
the operations of the credit system; and es- 
pecially upon tbe question whether this 
system has been so expanded and inflated 
that a large number of men owe more 
money than they can pay in the event that 
cregit should be contracted. A trifling 
cause will then put the match to the whole 
tructure and wrap it in the conflagration 
of ageneral panic. The September panic 
of 1873 occurred not because there was 
really any Jack of currency in the country, 
but because the credit system was just at 
the point of snapping; and when it did 
break at ope or two leading points a state 
of things was disclosed which sagacious 
eyes saw beforehand, but which the mass 
of people did not see till the facts stared 
them in the face. 

With the real causes of a panic at work 
the result is not to be permanently post- 
poned by increasing the volume of the cur- 
rency. The increase delays the disaster 
for the moment, bat intensifies it when it 
finally comes.. The methods in which men 
do business, and especially the extent to 
which they catry the credit system, and 
not the volume of the circulation, determ- 
ine whether they are getting ready for a 
panic. And as long as by their business 
methods they supply the occasions which 
lead to the result we may expect every now 
and then one of those credit explosions 
called a panic. It takes the people about 


ten years to get out of one panic and fairly 
into another. 


rr 
THE NATIONAL BANKS AND 
USURY LAWS. 


Tuer thirtieth section of the National 
Banking Law authorizes the national banks 
to take interest on notes discounted at the 
rates allowed by the laws of the state or 


territory in which they are located; and if 


no rate is thus fixed, then they are allowed 





ed than aforesaid shall be held and ad- 
udged a forfeiture of the entire interest 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt carries with it or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon.” 

The Court of Appeals of this state, 
in the case of The First National 
Bank of Whitehall. os. Lamb, decided 
in 1872, held that the penalty for usury 
thus established is applicable only in 
states and territories where there are no 
usury laws, in which case the rate the 
banks may charge is fixed by act of Con- 
gress. The Court, hence, held that in 
states and territories where there are usury 
laws the national banks, like individuals, 
are subject to these laws, and to whatever 
penalty they impose for usurious rates of 
interest. The way in which this conclu- 
sion was reached was by limiting the 
phrase ‘“‘a rate of interest greater than 
aforesaid,” as occurring in the penal part 
of the section, to the provision which re- 
fers to states or territories having no usury 
laws. The construction is arbitrary and 
unnatural, and false to the plain -and ob- 
vious meaning of the language. The word 
‘*aforesaid” refers back to what has been 
before said in the two immediately pre- 
ceding sentences of the same section, 
without the slightest intimation that it ap- 
plies exclusively to either of these sen- 
tences. It applies to both, and to one just 
as much as to the other. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in The First 
National Bank os. Garlinghouse, and so 
also the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
in The Central National Bank os. Pratt, held 
that, Congress having provided a usury 
law In respect to the national banks, they 
are not subject to the usury laws of the 
states or territories in which they are locat- 
ed. The Albany Law Journal refers to a 
recent case in which Judge Wallace, of the 
United States District Court, has taken 
precisely the same view. The Court of 
Appeals of this state stands alone on this 
question. The only way to settle the point 
and produce uniformity of decison among 
state courts is to get the matter before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
national banking law ought not to mean 
oné thing in Ohio and Massachusetts and 
another thing in the State of New York. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THrre have been come sudden changes 
in the rates for money on ‘‘ call” loans 
during the week, the rate having gone up 
from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. on Monday, 
and the net day dropping to 2}. On 
Thursday money was offered at one time as 
low as 1 per cent. per annum, and at the 
close of the week, after the Bank State- 
ment came out, the rates ranged from 2 per 
cent. to8 percent. In regulardiscounts no 
material change has been established, first- 
class business paper, having 60 to 90 days 
to ruv, being readily taken at 5 to 7 per 
cent. outside of the banks. 

The Bank Statement exhibits a rather 
better state of things than had been ex- 
pected; but no apprebensions have been 
entertained of an adverse showing of 
figures that would cause uneasiness among 
borrowers. The loans had decreased to the 
extent of $455,600; the especie, $111,300. 
the legal tenders, $616,100; the deposits, 
$441,000; while the circulation was in- 
creased $179,500. These changes are un- 
important. Tbe surplus reserve is now 
$14,731,250, making a loss on the previous 
week’s Statement of $622,150. 

There is a more active business in nearly 
every department of trade avd decidedly 
so among the dry goods dealers; but the 
increased activity does not make a much 
greater demand for money. There may, 
however, at any moment be a sudden 
requisition for currency from the South and 
the West, which would cause the rates of 
interest to be doubled or quadrupled; and 
stock speculators, who have been accom- 
modated with cheap money for a year or 
two, may have to pay ¢ to }? per cent. a 
day on the stocks they have been carrying 
on small margins. 





It does not follow that 
a decline of prices will take place in such. 





Stock Exchange. The danger to the stock 
market lies in the ease with which money 
can be locked up when the bank reserve is 
low, and the holders of stocks be com- 
pelled to sell out by the exhaustion of 
their margins. It is so long since any 
locking up of currency has been attempted 
that operators seem to forget how easily 
the process can be put in practice. The gold 
speculators know how it is done, at their 
cost. 

The gold market has been free from ex- 
citements during the week; but the price 
has varied to the extent of 1 per cent., the 
highest point touched being 117} and the 
lowest 1163. The ‘closing price was 116}. 
The Treasury sale on Thursday of $500,000 
was at 116.51} to 116.63. 

Five millions of coupon bonds of 1862 
fell due on Friday of last week, but only 
$367,000 of them were presented for pay- 
ment at the Sub-Treasury. 

The course of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange bas been without any noticeable 
event during the week. All the talk about 
Jay Gould and his-attempt to get possession 
of the Western Union Telegraph has ended 
in smoke. He has sold out his stock and 
given up the pursuit of Western Union for 
the present, and it is generally understood 
that the Vanderbilt party have bought back 
the shares which they sold out when the 
price was above 80. 

It would be a great relief to Wall Street 
if some bold operator would make his ap- 
pearance and divert attention fora while 
from Jay Gould, who now holds undis- 
puted sway in the Street. The constant 
repetition of his name is becoming 
monotonous; but his failure to get contro! 
of Western Union will do something 
toward convincing the believers in his 
potency and infallibility that there are 
limits to bis power. What particular stock he 
will make bis next “drive” at is uncertain; 
but there are suspicions of his having an eye 
on Lake Shore, which has dropped to a price 
that is temptingly low, when it is taken 
into consideration how bigh it has hereto. 
fore ranged. The trouble with Lake Shore 
is that itis compelled to carry freight at 
such cheap rates that the chances of a divi- 
dend are extremely slight and shadowy; but 
some enterprising “ bull” in the stock had 
a circular printed last week and distributed 
on the Street, proving by undeniable fig. 
ures that Lake Shore at 80 was within } per 
cent. worth as much as New York Central. 

The decline inthe non-dividend-paying 
stocks has been pretty general, and the 
opinion is beginning to be entertained that 
all the other stocks which pay no dividends 
will go the way of Alton and Terre 
Haute, C. C. and L. C., Boston, Hartford, 


and Erie, Hannibal and St. Josepb, and 
Toledo} Wabash, and Western. Certainly 
Ohio and Mississippi is on the way to the 
lowest level, it baving fallen to 14%. It 
will be a good thing for the Street when 
all the worthless stocks drop out of sight 
and sound, like New Jersey Southern and 
Mariposa Preferred. That they will, 
sooner or later, there is no reason 
to doubt. In tbe meanwhile, sound 
dividend-paying stocks are increasing in 
current value and good railroad bonds are 
in better demand. The 8 shares of the 
Chemical Bank, belonging to the estate of 
the late Judge Roosevelt, which were 
offered at auction last week brought the 
great price of $1,675 each, the par value 
being but $100. But the Chemical Bank is 
- exceptional institution. It bas a capital 

of $800,000 and a surplus of over $3,000,000 
al the dividends it pays are known only 
to its stockholders. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH, 1875. 






Gold Exchange.. 
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Importers and Trade "905 
TeGBRG noo edee, ancarneei 
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Market. ; 
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Offered. Asked, 
America.....+.«s Ts. —_ + us 
American Exchange. 117 _ 
Central i —— 99 
Chemical - 1600 _ 
i - -800 _ 
Commerce - 120 1214 
Continental. —— 94 
Corn Exchange 134 _ 
Fourth National -. BK 96 
DUR ae oc css 158 174 
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93 
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200 
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Shoe and Leather. . 3 
St. Nicholas....... , 108 






State of New York. 112 
Tenth National........... _ 90 
Tradesmen’s..... ......00. aa 145 
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FISK nok HATCH, 


No. 5 naceaus ise new YORK. 


U. 8. Government B Bonds. of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, tosuit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable ‘stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 

Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

ancterences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 
mous ames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 


New York Cor: d Im y 
Natives oo respondent: porters and Traders’ 


SENT EEREEZEE SIOTO 


=. 


FREE cies $500, 


aan eee 7 . * and Brokers 
No. 10 Wall Street. New ¥ Yo P.-0. Box 4317. 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK en MORRISON, 


t-Law and Agents, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ans negotiated on I on #0 sto net on choice city 
pent. sei fi mo ) oat lender ten per 

es paid, rents col- 


All = " answered 














now ca file for loans. 
promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
furnish new d and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
tels, Ware L ces, a Villas, Cottages, 
Stores areb ou Facto 
LOTS WITH BUILDER’S LOAN. 


S E 41 CEN my NE 
Farm First Mortgage Co upon Bonts 
En roe josa pe not to exceed a ot 








y the interest promptly, semi-annually, in New 
pe No spa ure ever 
even 
is ip likely on ever to see. Her | Procwertey : is now certain. 
Send for part every State 
the Union, WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
te Collecti throughout the Westas ity. 


pesgeeme in Wall eg my 

$I 10 to $500) ends to fortune. 
pook, 92 view SENT cpa im. 
itt N HICK LING CoO,, Bank and 
magus 72 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
Chicago Suburban Lots at 

FOR SALE, fives. “si'down ana #8 
monthly for balance—within a short qjotance of city 
limita, with hour _ - cheap Send for 
circular. IRA N, 182 La Sails sc Chicago, nL 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cent, PROFIT. 


Leys it wie Oe Street, sent free. 
i 2 Os N. Y. 


A SOLID | TWELVE | PER CENT. 


yat 
Y rk and our choi 
Rew ork) te e never failed, ig eat but an earthquake 
can im “the and as — 
ty 8-2 ROT Gur pa ey at 
ota do ar at snatertiy. 
Ere loaned rat icine ah not aS liar has be? Le ae 


af fx Centr 
ee ee avila. Ai '-O box 657. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPITAL .........ceceeeeees seteeeesetoees 36 0,000. 
ASSETS 0,000. 
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ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pres't. 
apy ARP D. HOLTON, Vice-Pres’t and Man- 


FRANK H,. WHIPP, 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 aeaewer _corner sto st. 
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Noung aud Old. 


OUR “LOST LEADER.” 


BY LILLIE BE. BARR. 








A BAND of merry children we, 
In the happy olden time; 

There was Harry, Mamie, and I, 
Our Leader, and little Dime. 


And Dime was as black as a coal, 
But supple and strong and light; 
He was always ready to play 
And just as ready to fight. 


He knew each bird In the forest, 
The cattle on every ranche; 

Put him bare-back on a mustang, 
He could ride like a Comanche. 


From the river could coax the fish, 
Like a squirrel climb a tree, 
Barefooted, in hickory suit, 
Was as brave as brave could be. 


And Mother would say at morning, 
Whenever we left the farm: 
“ Now, Dime, take care of the children ; 
Keep them from danger and har.n.”’ 


Then Dime, our stout little leader, 
Looking us solemnly throagb, 

Would say: ‘* Now,chillen, you’se mind me; 
Do jist what you sees Dime do.” 


Then mounting before our Harry 

(We girls on the mustang ‘‘ Gray ’’), 
Over the green, rolling prairie 

All merrily rode away. 


What laughing, shouting, and racing! 
What stopping for fruit and flowers! 
What wonderful creeks and woodlands! 

What happy and innocent hours ! 


Deep hid in some wild-grape tangle, 
Cool in the hottest weather, 

Trapping or nesting or swinging, 
Eating our diuner together, 


Never we dreamed for a moment 
He was our servant and slaye— 
Dime! who was king in the greenwood, 
Honest and kindly and brave. 


Poverty came, and the homestead 
Sickness and sorrow o’ercast ; 

Dime held our hands at the graveside, 
Faithful and true to the last. 


Never again shall we see him— 
Dime, with the great, tender heart ; 

Not least of our losses and sorrows 
Was drifting so far apart. 


And I wonder to-day if there comes, 
As he wanders the woods alone, 
A thought of the children he loved, 

A sigh for the days that are gone. 


Is our leader as wise and as brave, 
As bappy as he was then? 

To us he was kindly and true; 
Is he so to his fellow-men ? 


Ab, me! but I tremble and fear— 
Fear for his noble nature, 

For our Dime is a leader now 
In the Texas legislatare. 


Sr EE 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY FAITH HARPER. 


‘‘MamMa, are you going to the Sen- 
tinal ?”” suddenly asked Nellie, as she sat by 
her mamma’s side one Saturday afternoon, 
busily engaged in making a new polonaise 
for dolly Mabel. 

“The what, my cbild?”’ 
Mamma, much puzzled. 

‘Why, the Sentinal. It a big—some- 
thing, show, I guess, that’s going to be 
next year at Phildelfly. I heard Katy 
Thorn and Susy North talking about it at 
school yesterday. Katy says her papa 
and mamma are going, and she means to 
coax ’em tolet her go along.” 

“Ob! it’s the Centennial you mean.” 

“Yes, that’s it. If you go, Mamma, 
can’t I go too ?” 

“Well, if you’re a very good girl, per- 
haps we'll talk about that when the time 
comes; but I can hardly tell so long be- 
forehand whether I shall go or not.” 

“What's this Cen—thing for, any way, 
Mamma? The girls said something about 
its being a celebration, and the other day 
I heard Miss White tell the history class 
that a year from this Fourth of July will 
be our country’s one hundredth birthday. 
Do countries have birthdays?” 

“Well, for a great many years after 
America began to be settled by white peo- 
Ple the United States (‘ Colonies’ they were 
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then called) were under the English Govern- 
ment; but they suffered so much injustice 
from the Mother Country that they finally 
concluded totry and govern themselves. 
So Some of the leading men got togetber 
and drew up a paper, in which they told 
over all the wrongs they bad endured from 
the king of England and declared that they 
would not any longer submit to be ruled by 
him. This paper was called the ‘ Declara_ 
tion of Independence,’ and all these men 
signed their names to it on the Fourth of 
July, 1776, which ever since has been called 
the ‘nation’s birthday,’ because then the 
United States first became a nation by 
itself, or having its own government. 
That’s why we always celebrate ‘the 
Fourth” ButIcan assure you that first 
birthday was by no means a jolly time, for 
those men knew very well that they had 
done a very dangerous thing, and that 
quite likely every one of them would be 
banged for just signing his name to that 
paper. At any rate, they were very sure 
that a great many hard battles would have 
to be fought and thousands of people killed 
before the king would consent to give up 
what he considered his right to govern this 
country. So you can imagine they did not 
feel much like ‘celebrating’ justthen. But 
the celebration next year will probably be 
a very fine affair. The word ‘centennial’ 
means something that happens once ina 
hundred years.” 

Mamma sat looking very thoughtfully 
out of the window for several minutes, 
and then said: 

“IT should really like to go to this ‘ big 
show,’ as you call it, for more than a hun- 
dred years ago my great-grandmother lived 
in this same city of Philadelphia, where it 
is to be, and I’ve heard her tell a great 
many stories about those old days.”’ 

“Ob! Mamma, tell me some of them, 
please,” exclaimed Nellie, eagerly. ‘“ Was 
it the Grandma Tompkins that Auntie told 
me about last winter—the one that bad the 
Christmas visit from the Indians?” 

‘*No, dear. Grandma Tompkins was my 
father’s mother; this one was Grandma 
Solliday, my mother’s father’s mother, I 
was about ten years old when she died, but 
I remember her very well. We children 
used to think there was no treat like going 
to see “old grandma” as we always called 
her, in distinction from our wither two 
grdndmas, who seemed like quite young 
women in comparison. She lived to be 
ninety-six, and became entirely blind; but 
to the very last her mind was as clear as 
ever, and she liked nothing better than to 
get alot of us youngsters around her and 
talk for hours about old times, She used 
to tell about some visits (rom the Indians, 
which proved rather wore serious than the 
ones Grandma Tompkins had.” 

Nellie drew up her chair a little closer 
to Mamma; for, much as she enjoyed hear. 
ing the dreadful Indian stories, yet she 
liked to feel well protected while listening, 

“The first visit,” continued Mamma, 
**took place when she was about six,years 
old. It was during the old French War, 
which occurred several years before the 
Revolution. Canada, the country north 
of us, then belonged to the French, who 
were never very fond of the English peo- 
ple; but they were on friendly terms with 
the Indians, and it was often through their 
influence that the savages inflicted many 
cruelties upon the English scttlers. At 
last war broke out between the French and 
English colonies; and, of course, the In- 
dians took sides with the French and went 
through the country butchering the poor, 
defenseless farmers, taking their families 
prisoners, and burning their houses, 
Grandma Solliday’s father owned a farm in 
Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Delaware 

River, not far from a place called Strouds- 
burg. One of the neighbors had a large log 
house which he had fitted up asa sort of fort, 
and there a few of the nearest families used 
to gather when the Indians were known 
to be in the vicinity. One morning, when 
they were all together there and had just 
finished breakfast, a large number of sav- 
ages, yelling fearfully, came rushing upon 
the fort. Two of the men, one of whom 

was Grandma’s brother John, had stepped 
outside for a few moments, and before they 
could get to the door John was woundéd by 
an arrow, which caused his death very 





soon. It seemed pretty certain that the 


little company would all be scalped or 
taken prisoners; but they did their best, 
the women loading the guns as fast as the 
men could fire. The two children, Grand. 
ma and her brother George, two years 
younger, were asleep when the fight com- 
menced,; but the noise of the firing soon 
aroused them, and, terrified almost out of 
their senses, they went wanderivg from 
room to room in search of their fatber. At 
last they found him in a sort of cellar- 
kitchen, where hehad stationed himself by 
a loop-hole, through which he was firing 
upon the Indians, while one of his older 
daughters stood by his side loading the 
guus. 

“*Oh! Father, what shall we do? 
sobbed the little girl, clinging to his arm. 

‘* As the father’s eye fell upon the fright- 
ened children, standing there in their night- 
clothes, crying bitterly, and looking to 
him for comfort, his thoughts turned to 
the place where he bad so often gone for 
help in trouble, for he was a very pious 
man, and he said: 

‘** Why, Mary, we must pray.’ 

‘* And there they all kneeled, and amid 
the noise of the guns and the yells of the 
savages he prayed earnestly that the good 
God would bring them out of their great 
danger; and his prayer was very quickly 
answered, 

‘*On the other side of the river, a little 
above the fort, there was a large stone- 
quarry, where usually a great many men 
were employed; but as it was very early 
they had not yet gone to their work that 
morning. A man who lived a short dis- 
tance back from the river on that side 
heard the guns, and, running down to the 
bank, saw the danger of the besieged party. 
All at once a bright thought came to bim- 
Running toward the quarry, in plain sight 
of the Indians, he threw his arms about 
frantically, at the same time shouting at 

the top of his voice: ‘Come! Come! 
Quick! Quick! The Red Devils are over 
at Shoemaker’s. Hurry up! hurry up! 
The boats are all here ready!’ although 
there was not a single boat or man insight 
But the Indians beard his words, and, sup- 
posing. that the whole force from. the 
quarry would soon be upon them, they 
were seized with fright and fled. You 
may be sure that the prayer of thanks- 
giving for the sudden deliverance was no 
less. fervent than the cry for help had 


en. , 

‘* Well, soon after that Grandma’s family 
moved to Philadelphia, where they lived 
for several years. But at last the war 
ended; and after the country became quiet 
again they went back to their farm, where 
they were living at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, which was caused by 
that Declaration of Independence. Then 
the Indians once more became troublesome 
and they lived in constant fear. At that 
time the family cousisted of the father and 
mother, who were now quite old people, 
George and his wife Margaret, Grandma 
and her sister Hannab, and two orphan 
children whom they had adopted. They 
were thrifty, home-loving folks aud could 
not bear the thought of leaving their beau- 
tiful farm again. S» they staid on through 
all the danger, always hoping for better 
times. 

“Tt was in the month of June, three or 
four years after the war commenced, that 
Grandma went alone on horseback to spend 
a week with an aunt, who lived twelve 
miles off. When her visit was ended she 
set out with a light heart to return, As 
she came within two or three miles of 
home there Seemed to be a strange stillness 
in the air, and she was suddenly oppressed 
with a feeling of some great misfortune. 
She now began to notice that the houses 
were all closed, and her first thought was 
that there must be a funeral somewhere in 
the neighborhood. Riding slowly along, 
with a terrible dread in her heart, she saw 
a man—the first she bad seen for some dis- 
tance—in a cornfield near the road. He 
was leaning on his hoe and watching her 
very intently. As she came nearer, he 
called out: 

. * Mary, where are you going?’ 

“*Why, P’'m going home, of course,” was 
her reply. 

‘**'Your folks ate all up at Stroudsburg,’ 
said the man; and, after waiting a few 











moments, seemingly with the expectation 
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that she would ask some question, he added, 
‘all that are not taken prisoners,’ 

** Although Grandma had probably told 
the story at least a hundred times, yet 


when she came to this part the big tears 


were sure to roll down her cheeks, and we 


children ‘were aiways taken with sudden 


colds, which made pocket-handkerchiefs in 
great demand. 

“*T can’t help crying,” she would say, 
‘for Inever shall forget howl felt. Every- 
thing seemed to turn black, and I believe 
tbe man thought I was going to faint away, 
for be jumped over the fence and came 
and held the bridle while he told’ me what 
had happened.’ 

‘*He said that the day before, while 
George had gone to mill and the father 
was out hoeing corn, a party of Indian 
bad come and set fira to the house. Telling 
the mother that she might stay, they took 
the two younger women and the children 
away with them. The old lady, almost 
crazy with fright, left the burning houses 
and, going down to the river, attempted to 
cross. There her husband found-her in the 
water, nearly drowned. He had concealed 
himself in a cluster of bushes, and when 
the Indians went off they passed only a 
fey feet from his hiding-place. When 
George came back the three left their diso- 
late home and went to the town, where 
they lived as long as the fighting lasted. 
But it was not until more than three years 
after that they knew certainly the fate 
of the poor prisoners. At the close of the 
war Hannah came home, and then they 
heard the whole sad story. 

“She said that when they encamped the 
first night the Indians de@lared that they 
‘must kill that red-haired boy.” Grandma 
seemed to think that this dislikefor red 
hair wascommon to all Indians. _I do not 
know whether such is really the case; but, 
at any rate, that boy’s red hair cost him his 
life. Margaret tried to intercede for the 
little fellow, telling them tbat.he was ‘a 
good boy’; but one of the savages, shaking 
a tomahawk before her face, ordered. her 
to hold her tongue or they would serve her 
the same way, and so they were obliged to 
see him cruelly, scalped. The .rest were 
taken to Canada, and there Margaret was 
soon sold to a wealthy French family. 
She had never been very strong, and, al- 
though she was kindly treated, the suffer- 
ing and exposure which she. had passed 
through on the journey, together with the 
pining for husband and home, soon threw 
her into a decline and she lived only about 
a year. 

‘One day a little Frenchman came to 
the camp, saying that he wanted to buy a 
wife. Hannah seemed to suit his fancy, 
and while he was tryingto make a bargain 
an old Indian, whoin peaceful times had 
often been at her father’s and received 
many kindnesses from the family, took 
her into his hut and said: 

“ Mary, wantee go wid Frenchy ?” 

‘**No,’ she replied; ‘I'd rather stay 
with the Indians all my days.’ 

“Patting her on the shoulder, the old 
brave said, ‘Good girl! good girl? and 
the would-be husband was obliged to go 
away without his prize. 

‘*Soon after, all the men were going off 
on a ‘big hunt,’ and before leaving they 
told Mary. that if she would make a certain 
number of shirts while they were gone she 
should have her freedom. One of the 
squaws whispered, ‘Say yes. Me help,’ 
and, alihough the work was much more 
than she could have done slone, Mary 
promised to try, and the shirts were fin- 
ished in the given time. She then went te 
live as servant in a family, where she was 
kindly treated, and remained with them 
until peace was declared and the prison- 
ers were allowed to return to their homes, 

‘* So you can see what it was to live one 
hundred years ago,” said Mamma, as she 
finished the story. 

**Pm glad 1 putoff being born till now,” 
remarked Nellie, very. decidedly, as she 
tried on dolly’s new. polonaise and took 
her out for a walk. 


+ I 

THis is the way they do it in Lefiore 
‘County, Ga,: “Dis prar meetin’, called to- 
geder for de purpos ub hearin’ Broder Stags 
8 — dings which op a! Bye 
—_ 
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THE TRUE STORY OF PONTO. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


“Wutrl Kicking old Ponto! Sup- 
pose I sbould kick you in the same way ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, you might,” said Willy, with a 
very red face.. ‘‘If I’d been half as hateful 
as Ponto, anybody might kick me., There 
I'd raked all the leaves into a pile, and he 
came lumbering along and just walked 
right through them and sent them every 
way. It wasn’t play. He’s too stupid to 
play. He ought to be killed.” 

**I know a little boy. who ran into bas- 
ket of clean clothes Bridget had just taken 
to the top of the stairs, and who sent shirts 
and cuffs and collars flying down together. 
Do you think he ought to be killed?” 

‘* Oh! well,.L was running, and didn’t see 
the basket; and it hadn’t any business there, 
any way. Now Ponto saw well enough. 
He's so old he doesn’t know anything. 
You can’t have any fun with him. I wish 
we had a new dog.” 

‘*I-don't,” said Grace, who bad come up 
behind. “ Yes, I do, too. I'd like a new 
dog for play, aud Ponto for the comfort of 
it. He’s so nice to lie down by on the rug.” 

‘“*Then neither of you remember what 
he-bas done?” Mre, Allen asked. ‘‘ Where 
were you when he was sent here?” 

‘“‘Atgrandma’s, I cuess,” Gracie said, after 
a moment's thought. ‘‘ He was here when 
we came to Aunty’s. I know she said you 
got him at the seaside, and the letter that 
was'sént with him was lost, so she never 
could teliwhy you wanted him. Why did 
you, Mamma?” 

“Then nobody understands why you are 
here,” Mrs. Allen said, patting Ponto’s 
beautiful head. “Poor fellow! After tea, 
children, we'll talk about it.” 

Grace and Will were ready at the ap- 
pointed: time, Grace curled up on the rug by 
Ponto'and Willy in his low chair, looking 
attentively at the delicate mother, with 
whom he said he “‘did not feel at all 
acgtsinted yet.” This was not surpris- 
ing, as for nearly three years Mrs, Allen 
had been traveling for her health, often 
ill'for weeks ata time and unable to get 
away from wherever she happened to be; 
and the children bad been with Aunt 
Lizzie, their father’s sister. 

Willy remembered perfectly their own 
pretty home, near-Boston, and the dreadfal 
day when he and Grace, standing on the 
piazza, had ‘seen two frightened horses 
dach up the carraige-way, dragging behind 
them fragments of what had been the car- 
riage. Now and then he saw again in a 
dream the group of men who presently 
came in sight, carrying what they thought 
must be their dead mother, as they looked 
at the pale, ‘motionless figure. He could re- 
member the long days in which she lay un- 
conscious, ‘ber first sitting up, and then 
their, being taken to grandmother's, while 
Mrs, Allen went to the seaside, for quiet and 
change of air. Sbe had grown better very 
slowly. Something wrong with the spine, 
the doctors said ; and, to save her life, they 
had given upall thought‘of returning home, 
and bad been in Evrope for over two yeats. 
Letters had come atv gone constantly; but 
the best letter can never take the place of 
spoken words, atid Willy felt as if father, 
mother, and iftle brother were three 
agreeable ‘strangers, who ‘must become 
friénds a8 800n as possible. 

“You have a drawing of the lighthouse, 
and old Ponto on the steps, haven’t you, 
Willy?” Mrs. Allen asked. 

“T's in a ffame,” Grace answered for 
him, ‘“hanging up fh Willy’s own room. 
Putpkin Island lighthouse! What a queer 
name! Were there many pumpkins?” 

“Not one,” Mrs. Allen said, “nor was it 
areal island, save at high water. The light- 
hotise stood on a point some two miles from 
the village; water on three sides and at the 
back a long, low sandbar, covered at high 
tide, as L have said, and only coarse green 
salt-graes growing upon it in patches here 
and there, It was a very lonely spot, and yet 
I think you would have liked it. The salt 
spray dashed over our windows when a 
storm came—but that was seldom ; and the 
blue wide sea, with Mt. Desert in the dis- 
tance, was always before us. The beach 
was w hite and firm, and, when I grew.strong 
eneugh to go about at all, Papa used to 
spread sbawls there, and T lay hours at a 








time listening to the lap of waves on the 





shore and thinking about my boy and girl 
at home, 

“Ponto always kept guard, either over me 
or little Fred. He had been famous in his 
time, having saved a man from a@ wreck, 
years before. All about under the beautiful 
blue water weresunken rocks, and the light. 
house'stood there to warn ‘sailors off the 
dangerous coast. Ponto was always rest- 
less when the time came: for lighting the 
lamps; butassoon as the revolving light 
began to turn he would give a loud, de- 
lighted bark, walk around the lighthouse 
once or twice, as if to get a view from all 
points, and then settle down for the night. 
Mr. Brown, the keeper, said that when storms 
came he stationed himself on a rock at the 
very end of the point and howled all night, 
as if to warn everybody away. I can 
certify that he howled, but am not sure as 
to why. 

“Oneday, very near the end of my stay, 
the light-keeper was going up to town in his 
boat, and arranged cushions and shawls so 
attractively I could not say no when he 
asked me to go. 

“ His little girl had acted as Fred’s nurse 
allssummer, and so I had no fearin leaving 
him with her fora few hours. I charged 
her not to let him go down to the water 
alone, but to play close to the house; and 
she promised to doso, As we sailed away, 
Fred ran down the little walk, calling: 
‘Bring me a cart, Mamma! Bring me a 
cart?’ 

“Old Ponto, who was lying at my feet 
sprang up, stood as if thinking for a 
moment, then jumped overboard, and 
swam to shore. Little Fred shouted with 
delight as the great shaggy fellow shook off 
the water, and then lickéd Fred’s hands as 
he stood by him watching us off.” 

**T'd trust the boy with thatdog sooner 
than with all the children in the town,’ 
said Mr. Brown, as hesaw the two walk to 
the house together. ‘ He’s got more head- 
piece than half the folks. Now you know 
that time I was off lifting the lobster-pots, 
the way he pinned that fellow that came 


‘speaking round to steal, if he could. Not 


much to steal; but he’d a-had what there 
was, for Mrs. Brown, she was up to Deacon 
Cole’s. But jest as he laid his hand on the 
bureau Ponto riz up an’ showed his teeth. 
Didn’t bark nor spring, only looked and 
showed his teeth ; an’ every time that fellow 
moved Ponto jest moved tooa leetle nearer, 
anda leetle nearer, an’ there they both 
stood when I came back.’ ‘ 

“So Mr. Brown rambled on, and I, feeling 
perfectly safe and at ease about Fred, en- 
joyed the sunshine and the changing view, 
and could hardly believe it was sunset time 
when wereturned. It was almost high tide. 
Less than an hour would have covered the 
bar and let us slide up within a few feet of 
the back door. As we drew nearer, a long, 
melancholy howl came to us, and Mr. 
Brown started. 

“*T heard that before,’ he said, ‘and 
thought it wasaloon. It’s Ponto. There 
must be something wrong. Listen!’ 

‘Again the how] came; and Mr. Brown 
gave 8 jong, shrill whistle. At once quick, 
sharp barks took the place of the forlorn 
cry, and Mr. Brown pulled with all his 
might up past the landing and toward a 
little cove, from which the sound seemed to 
come. There, on the top of a rock, just bare- 
ly out of the water, stood your baby brother, 
hisarms about old Ponto’sneck. Hispretty 
eyes were swollen with crying; but he 
bravely stopped on seeing us coming, and 
as Mr. Brown lifted him from the rock into 
my arms be only said: ‘Ponto and I 
thought you’d come, Mamma.’ 

“At this moment Mrs, Brown, with their 
nearest neighbor, came hurrying down, 
leading Mary, who was cryiog as if her heart 
would break. When the.wet,cdld baby had 
been warmed and comforted.and put to bed 
she told us how it happened. Her mother 
bad gone across the bar toa neighbor's, a 
mileaway, leaving Mary with Fred. She, in 
turn, went up the brook, telling Fred not to 
go from the house, for she should bé back in 
a minute. She staid longer than she 
thought, getting white pebbles to put around 
her flower-bed, and could find no Fred when 
she came back. She sat down, crying, 
thinking he must baye been drowned; 

but, remembering suddenly bow much he 
_had wanted to get shells off the cove rock 
thet day, ran there, to find him on it and sar- 
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rounded by water. Even then she could 
have waded out; but was afraid to, knowing, 
the current.was strong, and,-telliag Ponto 
to take care of bim, abe ran for help to the 
next housé,amileaway. Pontosaw ato 
what to do, swam to the rock, and took his 
place there; and Fred beld tight to him as 
& wave now and then. broke over them, 
They werestrong enough sometimes to have 
swept him away; but Ponto stood firm, 
knowing he was too old and feeble to carry 
the child to shore and must wait for belp. 

“Do you wonder I love Ponto, or that I 
begged till Mr. Brown consented to let me 
have him? Papa bought the finest. New- 
foundland he could find in Portland and 
sent there to take Ponto’s place; but Mr. 
Brown even now says he’s not'sure hé can 
hold to his bargain, but thinks the old .dog 
is worth two of the new. 80 do I.” 

Willy was silent; but, as he laid his head 
on Ponto’s shaggy side, made a private 
vow never again to hurt the old fellow, and, 
as Ponto came to meet me: this summer, 
looking quite as young and well as the 
year before, I think he’has kept it well. 





DL, Hy, S.C, V: 
BY SUSIE M. DAY. 


“Tr I could only remember'to be good 
when the time comes. It’s easy enough 
now, when I’m by myself; but by and by 
Harry will say something teasing, and I'l! 
get real vexed and forget all about how 
good I was going to be. Dear me! ‘if one 
could only feel Sunday-ish all the week. 
I am always so good Sundays. I get to feel- 
ing quite heavenly-minded in church and 
Sunday-school; but Mondays and Tuesdays 
and allthe rest of the week-days do try 
one’s goodness awfully. I suppose it’s 
wicked; but I do believe one reason that it 
is easy to be good Sunday 1s ‘because it 
is quiet and calm, and nobody is in ahurry, 
and people look nice and clean, and I can 
wear nice gloves.’ Monday is such a sud- 
den come-down. Ifeelas if I had been on 
a high hill and fallen down ‘with a bump. 
One’s old things look ever so much worse 
Mondays than they do Saturdays. Ob, 
dear! this is a weary world. I almost 
wish I could have some big trials and bear 
them grandly and beautifully. I know it 
would beeasier. One can’t work one’s self 
up into a lofiy frame of mind because one’s, 
gloves are soiled. Mothersays I must pray 
to be helped. Well, I do; but I could pray 
a great deal easier to be helped to go and 
be burned at the stake, singing bymns and 
with a rapt, angelic look on my face, than 
to be helped to feel amiable when I walk 
with Edith, and she looks 80 refined and 
ladylike and I like an awkward dowdy. 

‘*T suppose there never was a girl who 
had so many faults. And yet [ sometimes 
think I’m a pretty fine girl and bave high 
thoughts about being a power for good, and 
making people feel as if they were in a 
purer atmosphere, and all that. The 
trouble is, I don’t seem to begin yet to bea 
power. I wonder if I ought tobe real good 
myself first. I suppose ‘powers’ never get 
cross. 

‘““There’s Mike weeding my flower-bed. 
Mother says faults are like weeds. I notice 
Mike doesn’t pull them all up at once. He 
couldn’t get hold of them. That’s just my 
trouble. I wonder, if I worked at just one 
fault every day, if Icould puil it up? I 
think that’s a good idea. Til think of just 
one fault every morning in the week, and 
pray bard over it, and then we'll see. I 
wonder if I’ve got enough faults to go round. 

‘© Well, T know I’m discontented. That's 
one for Monday. Then Harry says I’m 


cross (impatient sounds better). That’s for | 


Tuesday. Yes, and Mother says I find too 
much fault with things and people; and 
oh, dear! I think I shall bave enough. I 
suppose I am selfish—everybody is, ’most 
(except Mother). But I do have generous 
impulses. I gave my new parasol toa poor 
sewing-girl, and now I have to carry 
Mother’s. And she goes without, doesn’t 
she? I hadn’t thought of that be- 
fore. I guess it won't do me any 
berm to put in selfishness for Thurs- 
‘day. I want two more. Well, yes- 
terday I declared Minnie Stoddard 
looked in her book in botany class, and J 


said Josie was stingy. I guess that was 


being uncharitable. 1 like foults to have 
‘Jong names; they deem more Worth while 


_ neighbo 
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getting rid: of. Now. only one “mora 


‘Elizabeth ‘Sarah Jolinson, you know 


what that ought to be very well. You're 
vain! you’ré vain} and as Jong as there is 
nobody here you neéedn’t deny it. Who 
thinks she has lovely hair, with ‘glints of 
go'd,’ and arched eyebrows? «Don’t try to 


‘humbug me. Your sixth and most con- 


temptible fault is vanity. Discontent, 
Impatience, Fault-firding, Selfishness, Un- 
charitubleness, Vanity. Elizabeth Sarah, 
that is a finelist. D., Ly F., 8, U., V. Tl 
renember them that way.” 

Bessie descended slowly from her lofty 
seat on the gatepost and walked slowly 
into the house. 

“Cousin May, you promised to painta 
text for me.” : 

“Yes, I remember. What have you 
chosen ?” 

‘*Vve changed my mind. I dou’t want 
atext. I want this, instead.” 

“D., 1, F.,8, U., V. What does the 
child mean? Diffuse? No, that is notit 
Dear, what is this word? Are you sure 
you have spelled it right?” r. 

“Yes, it’s all right. Don’t put any 
flowers and vines round the letters. Just 
make them ugly and plain and big.” 

‘* You odd little pussie I” 

So the letters were painted and hung up 
over Bessie’s bureau, and no one could 
guess what they meant. Harry said he 
guessed she belonged to a ‘‘secret s0- 
ciety. Some foolish thing! Just like 
girls, trying to do what boysdo!” . 

He was a little surprised that his sister 
only smiled and did not answer in her hot, 
impatient way, and it set bim to thinking. 

Only Jesus and Bessie knew what the 
letters meant. Many and many a time a 
look up at them and from tbem to him 
saved her, till the faults grew smaller and 
smaller, and by and by they withered 
away almost out of sight, and Bessie said, 
thankfully: 

“The Sunday joy goes all through the 
week now!” 


Selections, 


TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE. 


“To smoke, or not to smoke—that is the 
question! 
Whether ’tis better to abjure the habit, 
And trust the warnings of a scribbling doc- 


or, 
Or buy at once a box of best Havants, 
And ten a day ‘consume them? To smoke, 
to puff, j 
Nay. more, to waste the tender,fabric of the 
n 


lungs 

And risk consumption and its thousand 
ills 

The practice leads to—’ tis a consummat on 

Discreetly to be shunned. To smoke, to 
uff— 

To Pf, perhaps to doze—ayse, there’s the 


rub; 
For in that dozing state we thirsty grow, 
And, having burnt the tabe up to a stamp, 
We must have drink, and thet’s one canse 
We modern youth are destined to short life; 
For whe cau bear to feel bis mouth parche 


up, 

His throat like whalebone and his chest ex- 
bausted, : 

His head turn giddy and bis nerves un- 


struo 
When he -bimself might drench these ills 
wath wine or brandy? Who could live in 


smoke 
And pine und sicken with a secret poison ; 
But that the dread of breaking o’er-a rule 
Prescribed by Fashion, whose controlling 

will : 
None disobey, puzzics ambitious youth, ° 
And makes us rather bear the flls we feel 
Than others that the doctor warns us of? 
Thus custom does make specters of us all, 
And thus the-native hue of our compexion 
Issicklied o'er with a consumptive cast; 
The appetite, a loss of greater moment, _ 
Palled by the weed, and tho digestive powers 
Lose all their action.”—On Guard. 





GOD'S READINESS TO BLESS. 


Now I will give you an illustration’ of 
the case. I have some friends come to 
house at a late hour.. I have 's good 
deal of company and have run of 
bread (1 know if we had a — 


many more come to-day we should have 
hen dort of bread at our house), and I go 


over to_ neighbor ’s to borrow 
some. _ I find.the 3 all out and no one 
around, so I rap on the door [ra on the 
‘orgat m 2 No answer.’ Wall, I 
am very some for 

a oon toa 
= os pe Be up, pes det 


and: says: 
there ””. “It is:.one of your 


rs. Somefriends pave come to see. 
Se PN eg 
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he would give it to me® sf Mr. Alexander 
would do that for mé, won’t God do more? 
Haven’t a found God always ready—yo 


ee ayearst Hipage "1 
ot igh Legend Peavey Sree 


= time and has always found i 
ait. . Them let uscome'boldly to the 
throne of grace. “And. if it is going to be 
a pure revival, it must commence with the 
Church of God; it’ must commence’ with. 
ourselves ; and then our neighbors will be 
revived, 

Now what we want is, to go home to- 
night and let the work commence here in 
our own walls; and if we get revived there 
will be others of our friends who will be 
saved. "We won't hayd to goto them \and | 
tell them that we have got it; but ne will 
see it and feel it.) (Them amen*won’t be so 
anxious to get fifteen and twenty per cent. 
for their money; and they will try and live 
consistently, and not be more anxious to 
make money than to bring souls to Ohrist; 
Let the Church of Godget right; and you" 
will sée what power there is in religion and 
what Christian zeal, with the spirit of God, 
can accomplish. To-night there might be 
a wave of blessing going out from this 
meeting that would reyolutionize the whole 
Connecticut Valley—a mountain of God’s 
people ri ing up to the love. of God as one 
man. And I hope the day will come when 
we shall batter down. the miserable walls 
of sectarianism, and when there will be no 
distinction between churches, but every 
man that is a loyal son of God will help 
his glorious work along. May God hasten 
that Gay and may that bé our prayer here 
to-night. 

There, is not a heart.so; hard that: he 
cannot touch it. While we were goné, 
this time, an incident occurred that inter- 
ested me very much: . While’in Edinburgh, 
& man was pointed out to me by a friend, 
who said: ‘‘ Moody, that man is chairman 
ef the’ Edinburgh. Infidel Glub.” S0 I 
went and sat down beside him, and_ said: 
‘Well, my friend, I am glad to see you at 
this meeting. Are you_not concerned 
about your welfare?”. He said he didn’t 
believe in a hereafter. I said: ‘* Will you 
just get down on your knees and let me 
pray for you?” “4-don’t “believe © in 
prayer.” ell, I tried unsuccessfully to 

t the man down on “knees, and 

nally knelt down besidé the infidel and 
prayed for him. Well, he made a good 
deal of sport over it; ahd 1 met him again 
many timesin Edinburgh after that. Well, 
a year ago last month, while in the North 
of Scotland, I met the managain. Placing 
my hand on hisshoulder, Lasked: ‘* Hasn't 
God. answered the prayer?” He replied: 
‘There is no God. I am just the same,.as. 
I always have been. If you believe in a 
God and answers to prayer,*do as I told 
you—try your hand on me.” ‘‘ Well,” I 
said, ‘‘ God’s time. will | goign There are 
a great maa praying foryov, andI have 
faith to believe that you are going to be 
blessed.” Six months ago I was in Liver- 


ook, and ‘there I aot &. letter) from’ ‘the § 


eading barrister of Edinburgh, telling me’ 
that my friend, the infidel, had come to 
Christ, and that of his clubof thirty men 
seventeen had followed. hisexample. _How 
it happened he could not say; but, whereas 
he was once blind, now he could see. God 
had answered the prayer. I didn’t know 
how it was to be answered; but I believed 
it would be, and it was done, Let us pra 
God to convert the skeptic. He can do tt 
through his almighty power.’ ‘His arm is 
not shortened that he cannot save. What 
we want to do is to come boldly to God. 

I believe that the reason you do not 
receive answers when you.pray is because 
be don’t expect it; you do not’ really 

elieve in his answering...In.. the. first 
chapter of James, fifth yerse, he'says: *‘If 
any of you lack wisdom, let himask of God. 
But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering; 
for he that wavers is like a wave of thesea, 
driven with the wind and tossed.” Now, 
says James; don’t let that man think that 
he shall receive anything. If we.ask God, 
and don’t-expect an answer, don’t let. us 
turn round and say: ‘‘ God does not answer 
prayer.” We must expect and accept such 
a failure inthe Church if we don’t believe. 
Now, there is a young man in Scotland 
that I-would like to hold up here as a 
model man. He isa — man, of high 
position, gredt wealth, liberal culture, and 
an only son. He and his young wife 
attended our meetings, and sat through, 
watching the people, and whenany one was 
brags under conviction they said they 
could tell by their faces. . They would. go 
right to them and. talk and plead. with 
them, and in this way fifty or one hundred 
people were «converted through their 
influence. If we had fifty such people in the 
churches throughout this valley we would 
see a wonderful work for Ohrist. 


You Have got as good preachers as you 
ever hed ta Aiesriea. It is not sermons 


sweet ie 4 be ead Mee when 


be 
i _ I learn a great deal from little 
children.” ‘A ‘little orphan child, who was 
taken into @ strange family, when 


hich her 


tne Ea aw a et Sig 


prayer and repeated the wo 


“bof twelve.and.si 
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mother had taught 


An , roan she added» 
@& prayer_of her o cy 9 e 
ese people just as be ts ica 


er and mother were. e do it, 


Jesus.” And then,@fter pausing a moment, 
sh sy Of se, you will.” 
Ti ay: Of cou a Will. If we 
as od to give us bread to-night, will he 
give us astone? Let us have-faith, and be 
will | ours) est, Let. that sink. 
down deep into ¥ to-ni 
ave you any faith, my brother, to 

believe that God. is willing to revive his 
work. {A ‘voice: Yes.”} Thank God’ 
for that. Let us have faith to-night; let us 
have strong faith. “Let usask, let us seek, 
letus knock until his blessing comes 
down upon us Tike the rain from Heaven. 
I would rather like “Daniel than 
preach like Gabri The pos trouble is, 
we have got our eye on this man and that 
man, instead of God» Let-us lift up our 
»eyes tothe Master. Who.has.ever heard 
Y of God disappointing man 2... 1 have trusted 
in man and have been disappointed; but I 
never have waited on God and been disap- 
pointed. Let us learn the.legson from that 
b meng A that lost her child, and when - 
saw Elisha he sent his se tto meet her 
and see w TR PEET “ine swept by 
the yservant,;: andthrew Herself at his feet 
and told her story.. He bade his servant 
take his staff and go and lay it on the dead 
child; but she would not be satisfied with 
any but the Master himself. That is what 
we want—the Master himself. Believe and 

e shall be saved.—From an Address of Mr. 
oopy, at Northfield. 





VEGETABLE ECCENTRICITIES 

NO doubt manyreaders have found in, 
their rambles through old neglected gar- 
dens, in places where the gardener’s hoe 
or rake has not disturbed the surface, 
chaste of Sadr: cu ead aetian flies ‘with 
size of an afmy p CB with 
small flattened balls, en the wholé 
bear a very strong resemblance to a bird’s 
nest, though of diminutive size. Because 
of their.shape they havereceived the name 
of bird’s-nest fungus. In the young state 
the upper portion of the cup is filled with 
a thick liquid, held In place by a thin 
covering at the top, which in time passes 
away, exposing the ‘‘eggs’’ within’ or 
allowing them to leave the ‘‘ nest,” as th ey 
sométimes do, aud: hang ‘stspended upon 
thevoutside by a long, slender thread at- 
tached to one of the two flattened sides. 
These egg-like bodies are not simple spores, 
as their.shape might suggest; but.recepta- 
cles in which are contained millionsof the 
reproductive bodiesof the plant. Certainly, 


and obscure, the pleasure-sceker will stop 
as he passes ‘along and adiire these little 
wonders at bis feet. 

Every one has seen the house-flies in 
autumn crawling slowly uponthé wall, with 
their bodles covered with a white powder, 
making them appear as if they had made a 
P visit to, the flour-barrel ; or,.later still, has 
found them fastened in death to the wall 
or window-pane. It has-been but a struggle 
between the animal and vegetable, and has 
been won by the latter ; to die in its turn 
when the substance of the former hes passed: 
away. fee , 

One of the most curious of these insect: 
Anfesting fangi is the Caterpillar Fonuns, 
growing upon the head of the larva of the 
New Zealand swift moth: It feeds upon 
the substance of the insect to such an ex- 
tent that its ie fluid, passing into the tis- 
sue of the..parasite, causes the animal to 
become efinnmed and dooms it to give up 
its last drops of life’s blood that this fun- 
gus may live, Leaving out of: sight the 
fact of this plant. belog a destructive aod 
dreadful enemy to the young insect, itis a 
curious spectacle to behold the heavy- 
burdened larva bearing erect upon thefront 
of its body a vegetable growth often three 
or four times its own length—color-bearers 
as they look to be, bearing not the ensign 
of victory, but the signal of individual dis- 
tress, telling plainly the slow but inevitable 
approach of death—Brron H. 
in ‘* Seribner’s Magazine.” 


PRECOCITY OF SOME GREAT 
WRITERS. 


Miuuton had, written a considerable. 
amount of verse prior to his eighteenth 
year. Abraham Cowley’s “‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe” was written at ten, his ‘*Con- 
stantia and Philetus” at twelve; and these 


posed ‘‘ Phe Ode of Solitude” and 

an epic .poem ‘‘about twelve.” All 
the writings .of Thomas Chatterton were 
finished and his own self ot a 
life was closed when he ‘had #¢ 
complished ‘seventeen years and three 
months. Collins’s “Persian Eclogues” 


‘were composed at seventeen; Henry Kirke 


and |, While’s works were ell prod while 


be was’ yet in his twenty-second year; 
fand we can scarcely ’ Gon- 
nop Thirlwall’s “Primitia,” writien. be- 
tween eight and eleven; Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Ju- 
venilla,” or poems written between the age 
i anabey, “Queen 
n’s ‘ yfish ards 


b,” at sixteen ; 





nd tish Reviewers,” at twenty; Wal- 
tar Garage Taador's "Bovis," published 


‘if there is a spark of love for the curious. 


and other * poetical blossoms” weré*pub-"|'- 
lished when he was fifteen. “Pope yo 
+0 


} in bis twentieth year; and the “Lyrical 
Poems” of Alfred Tenny: 


year; and James Sheridan Knowles wrote 


/a company of stagestruck boys, among 
‘whom. he was the ‘‘star.”— Quarterly Re- 
view 


Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


CHICAGO. 


We offer this season, to the: 
people of the Northwest, a large 
and more attractive assortment 
of Fall Goods than ever before 
shown, including’all that is new 
and choice in Silks, Dress 
Goods,  Overdresses, Suits, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Laces, and Fan- 
cy Hosiery. ° We ask special 
attention toa very largely-in- 
creased stock of French Novel- 





| ties in rich Dress and Cloak 


Trimmings, and to attractive 
lines of Fancy Articles.. 
Specially advantageous pur- 
chases enable us to offer unu- 
sual inducements in prices on 
large lines of Choice Goods 
throughout the House. 


MAIL ORDERS 
solicited‘and goods or samples 
sent to ahy part of the country, 


} by Mail or Express. 





PAP. AA 
reniny G@uv., 


AI RANY HICA 


CUNARD COOK. 


BELMONT RANGE. 


ADAARND DAAB BIPANTD 
added YY oct OUD * 
Ret OL NCR VARIEI 
VES &9PFURNA 
F WHICH 
TWENTY-NINE ARF NEW IA 1275 


AMPLES 





TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


am. 
“obihe suawtey err 
a B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
THE LADTES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: =H AUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


for Biacking and Pol- 












Satchels. 


Every Family should use 
this very desirabie DrEss- 


GLOSS, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
of DRESS. This Dressing 
is ‘more favorably known 
than any of the many imi- 
tions’ of it. We sdlicit 
one trial. 
Sold by all First-Class 
. Shoe Dealers. 


ay to 
th light and pleasant; and the invention. 
-new and y needed, cannot fail to'be proftable 















CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 


ics P b 
GANFORD'S BADIOAL OURE. 
A Local and Constitutions! Remedy. 


Local, because it is applied directly to the nasal 
] dD: on, instantly relieving, soothing, 
healing up the discharge. Constitational, 
because it is en inte ly, thus acting en the 
blood, the liver and the kid purifying, invigorat 
ing and ——— the system against the ravages of 





the disease. It is the greatest medical triumph oi the 


day. “I would w: ly have giyen one hu 
dollars for the — ane. drvt dose alforded me.— 


Yale, Boston.” Sold by ste. Price, $1. gent, 
prepaid: to 4 ttn of the United States for $1.25. 
& POTTER, Boston, Mass,, General Agents 





WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Twe Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Eavelopes. La- 
bels, etc. 


No. 2-For Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
town, in addition te perforating them. 

This is an inyention pected by all; while with 
attorneys and other professional men it amounts to 
it an absolute necessity. For durability in Ue 
facture and adaptation to the various uses for which 


Read evidence: 

“We have in use one of ‘Sanders’s Spring Han@ 
Stamps,’ and by wy 4 superior to all others.”’—Chas. 
Berger, Cashier Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 

“ ‘Sanders’s. Spring Hand Stamp’ supplies a want 
— ae, satcorneys = others, and its low price 
iD insure for it a introduction,’ 
Christian Union. — e 


The abovementioned Stamp, with the two attach- 
ments named, will be sent to any address, free, by 
mail, upon receipt of price, $2.25. 

The Stamps are manufactured with a ca ty for 

rinting five lines, or less,as may be desired, with 
pm is Yarubshed a necessary adjune ‘. "7 

cts, suc) 
ink, inking-pad, ete. 

Agents wanted everywhere, to whom pre- 

er extra inducement The pasinede is 
to those who e ‘© in its introduction. To 

our choice of territory send §2.3 for Sam ie Stamp. 
Outfit and Terms. Address ' 


J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesvilis, O. 










MAGIC 
Needle 


Threader. && g S 
Mailed 25c. Large di to dealers. perfect 
Threader made. U; e Blind i of Eeertey 
WELLS M'P'G Co., 1M Court st, Boston, Mase, 





ESS 
xwood, Pattern Letters, and Printing Office — 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co., cortier 

ton and Dutch sts,, N. Y. N. B.—Inks and ronzes 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


THE FURNACE GRATE. 


Combining 
the advan- 
tages of a Hot- 
Seair Furnace 
with the bless- 
m mgs of the 

Open Fire. Is 


chamber be- 
hind the man- 
















| i 

} 

| 

Whineeeeny, 

Hl 
' 





etc., 
@& TAKE 8T., CHICAGO. ILE: 


AANNUAGCES,_ 

3 a I s | 
er TL 
Ke ? ia = .A\MORE: 
a“ rr 


- Fike pot BEATERS 
‘ -PLAY 
A VES. 





ND sto 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SEND FOR OIRCULAR- 


CULVER’S&SIMONDS 


Hot Water and HOT AIk FURNACES, Elevs- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGISs 
‘ TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY ; 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co, 


50 CLIFF STREET, NEW Y 


* Among the churches using our furnaces are those 








"| of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludiow. 
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LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Rariges of all Kinds. 





i & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS; TROY; Nv ¥, 


F 
. 
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Fusurance, 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Amora, the members of the Sixth Na- 
tlonal Insurance Convention, held’ here 
last week, were the following commission- 
ers, The facts of their lives we condense 
from The Graphic: 

The chairman of the convention was 
Mr. Orlon W. Chapman, superintendent of 
insurance of New York. He is a prom- 
inent member of the bar and the head of 
the law firm of Chapman & Martin, of 
Binghamton. He was elected a member of 
the senate in 1871. He is Republican in 
politics and has always held the respect 
and confidence of his party. He was 


appointed to his present office by Governor- 


Hoffman, in 1872. 

Stephen H. Rhodes, the superintendent 
of insurance in Massachusetts, was boro 
in that state, in 1825, and previous to his 
connection with the insurance department 
was an insurance agent, representing many 
of the leading companies of the country. 
He was elected to the senate in 1872 
and was appointed chairman of the 
committee on insurance. Later he was 
appointed deputy under Mr. Clark, his 
predecessor, to whose position he suc- 
ceeded in December last. 

Joel M. Spencer, the superintendent 
of insurance in Rhode Island, wus appoint- 
ed in 1869. In his own state he has the 
reputation of being an efficient executive, 
cool, clear-headed, energetic, and upright 
Rhode Island is the headquarters of wealthy 
companies and agencies and the control of 
all matters pertaining to them is no light 
work... Mr. Spencer was born at Bristol, 
R. L, in 1823. After a service of two years 
as a bank commissioner and sixteen years 
as postmaster of Coventry, in that state, he 
was appointed state auditor, which office 
he held up to the time of his transfer to his 
present post. 

General Gustavus W. Smith, the 
insurance. commissioner of Kentucky, is a 
native of that state. He was educated at 
the West Point Military Academy, and on 
being graduated served as an officer in the 
United States Corps of Military Engineers. 
He resigned in 1854 and made New Orleans 
his place of residence. In 1856 he accepted 
a business propositidn to come to New 
York, and in 1858 he was appointed street 
commissioner in this city. After the war 
began Mr. Smith resigned his office here 
went South, and joined the Confederate 
army. He rose to the rank of major- 
general and was for some time commander 
of the Department of the East, at Richmond, 
Va. At the termination of the war he took 
cbarge of the South western Iron Company’s 
works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and later, in 
1870, while a citizen of Georgia, was called 
to his present post. 

J. M. Forster, the insurance commis. 
sioner of Pennsylvania, was born io that 
state and has lived there all bis life: He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
but did not practice. He was appointed to 
a post in the office of the state auditor, and 
served in that department nine years, 
during which he won. the friendship of 
General (since Governor) Harttanft. His 
duties embraced a supervision of the tax 
collection from corporations, from which 
source Pennsylvania drew her largest revy- 
enue, In 1873, upon the organization of 
the department of insurance in the state, 
Governor Hartran{t appointed Mr. Forster 
commissioner. 

Joha W. Stedman, the insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, was appointed 
during the present year. As the editor of 
the Norwich Advertiser Mr. Stedman is 
widely known. The Advertiser was the 
organ of the Democratic party in the 
eastern part of Connecticut and was con- 
ductsd by Mr. Stedman for many years. 

Datiiel H: Row was born in Michigan 
and spent his youth upon a farm. In 1862 
he entered the army as a lieutenant in the 
Ninth Army Corps and served two years. 
Upon the expiration of this term he was 
appointed a deputy to the secretary of 
state and served in that department five 
years. Io 1870 he was appointed to the 
office of commissioner of insurance in his 
state and has held the position ever since. 

Oliver Pillsbury was secretary of the 
convention and the iosurance commissioner 





of New Hampshire. He was born in New 
Hampshire, in 1817, and, after receivingan 
academical education, taught school in 
New Jersey during a period of more than 
eight years.. He returned to his. native 
state in 1847, with impaired health, and 
engaged in farming, in which pursuit be 
continued fourteen years. During that 
time he was three times elected to the state 
legislature, and was also during the war a 
member of the governor’s council. In 
1868 he was first appointed to his present 
office. 

Orrin T. Welch is the superintendent 
of insurance in Kansas—the fourtb person 
appointed to that post in as many years, 
Mr. Welch bas resided in Topeka, the 
capital city of Kansas, ten years and in 
the state fifteen years. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The following are the most disastrous 
conflagrations in the United States within 
the last forty years: December 16tb, 1835, 
in New York City, 600 warehouses, loss 
$20,000,000 ; December 15th, 1836, destruc- 
tion of the General Post-office and Patent 
Offices at Washington; April 27th, 1888, at 
Charleston, S. C., burning 1,158 build- 
ings; September 6th, 1839, New York, 
46 buildings, lozs $4,000,000; April 
10th, 1845, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1,000 build- 
ings, loss* $6,000,000; July 19th,1845, 
New York, 802 buildings, loss $6,000,- 
000; August 17th, 1849, Albany, 600 
buildings, loss $3,000,000; May 17th, 1859, 
St. Louis, 23 steamboats and 15 blocks, loss 
$3,000,000; July 4th, 1868, Portland, Me., 
nearly the whole city, loss $10;000,000; 
October 8th and 9th, 1871, Chicago, area 
burned over 100 acres, loss on buildings 
$50,000,000, merchandise $140,000,000, total 
$190,000,000, of which about $44,000,000 
was recovered in insurance; November 
9th, 1872, Boston, 800 buildings, loss $80,- 
000,000. 

—A recent English invention, called the 
fire-indicating and alarm apparatus, con- 
sists in acord carried through a building, 
the same being in parts secured by cement 
that will when a fire takes place dissolve. 
To the lower part of this building the cord 
is carried, the end of the cord being pro- 
vided with a weight. When the heatina 
room on fire has reached such a degree aq 
to dissolve the cement the cord falls, and 
the weight at the end falls through a cylin- 
der or case of metal on to a percussion cap, 
which sets fire to any convenient alarm 
apparatus—such as a loud-sounding crack- 
er, and also toa bell. In the case of large 
buildings the weight on the end of the cord 
falls on a cap ontoa cannon, and the charge 
is thereby discharged and alarm given. 
Instead of ‘a cannon, a bell, either electric 
or otherwise, may be 

—The third annual convention of the 
National Association of Fire Engineers 
will be held in the City of New York, on 
Monday, October 4th, 1875, at 12 o’clock 
mM. The chief officer or representative of 
each fire department in the United States is 
cordially invited to attend and the execu- 
tive committee will be pleased to meet on 
that occasion such representatives of the 
fire insurance interest as may be selected 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

—lIt had been reported that ex-President 
Johnson had insurances on his life to the 
extent of $350,000; but the Greenville 
Intelligence says that, although he had been 
offered free policies on his life by several 


insurance ot he declined them all. 
This was consistent with his whole course 
of conduct. He refused to be dead-headed 
even by a life insurance company. 


INSURANCE, 


‘6 So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giwing a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINTI- 

MUM Premiwn. 











_WILLIAM H. FOGG, 





Liverpool 
and London 
and Globe Insurance Company 


On the 3ist of December last the total assets of the 


company were 
$26,740,000, 


and the total surplus over all abilities, including 
capital and reinsurance of current risks, 


$2,302,000. 


The net fire profits of the half-year ending June 
30th increase these figures by 


$642,640, 
thus making the total assets 
$27,382,000 
and the net surplus over all liabilities, including cap- 


ital, exceed 
$2,945,000. 


—— 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Secretary. 
No. 4 WILLIAM 8r., New YORK, Sept. 10th, 1875. 


THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to163 La SalleS8t., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Garth OaGhewhs: i ccseii.ivcecdese 52 $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July ist, 
BIN Qs cnncicyeoctecnbess tlio @etan 2,316,539 70 
Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reinsurance 
ne pret ae. te a 1,470,846 55 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary 
EMERSON W. PEET, Salty, 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets . . . . . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income... . . 10,000,000 
Surplap iets! LSP ee. 4,000,000 


The assets of the Society are securely 
invested according to law. 

The business is conducted on the mutual 
plan, by which the profits enure to the 
benefit of the policyholders and are an- 
nually divided among them. 

All ordinary forms of policy are issued. 

The custom of the Society, as to liberal 
and prompt dealing with all its patrons, is 
the cause of its unexampled prosperity. 


The Society paid during the year 1874 | 


four million eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars to policyholders and-their 
families in dividends, death claims, etc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAMG. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW. WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN B. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 


DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 


JAMES M.HALSTED, GHORGEG. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, ,SAMUEL HOLMES, 


ED.jV. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BENJ, F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PAREER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Acruary. 


ee 


Principal Office at 
WO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus ¢ @,4;8 @ ¢ 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Ter 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 

* 1. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY. 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
the 3ist December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1874, to 3lst December, oi $6,512,085 21 





Premiums on Policies not marked 0: 

SOMUNEN, WMasGsies «s echbon«-igrestibe bocce 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 
No Policies have | oaegtn issued upon Life 

— norupon Fire Risks disconnected 

aa Risks. 


na sparked off Tee 1st January, 





fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 























September 30, 1875.] 


THE. INDEPENDENT. 


HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1373, 


$3,020,000 


Sserve for We-ingurance o. Di id di oS aes ELM VB g908 5 
eserve npaid Losses and Dividends - - _- -_ 37482 


urplus 
Total Assets - - °- °* 





$5,754,214 85 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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22d REBT LEAT RRQ HD BRR $5,754,214 85 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, 


JULY 18TH, 1875. 


Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO.., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - =* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - ° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
HIRAM BARNEY 
LAWRENCE TURNURR, 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
CYRUS CURTISS, 


HN PAIN 
ROBERT H. MccURDY 


JO SIARLE. 
Ory ett 


RU Secretary. 
©. TOWNSEND, Secretary Dept 
Secretary Pp. 
BH. DUTCHER, tary Broo 
HN K. OAKLEY te 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. | 56 and 158 Broadway, 


atms; 
holders ; 





ies. 
pts in 1874 was only 
cent. 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 











DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES, EDWARD SCHELL, 
ee ee 
fpwin BRowN, Pit Conterock 
- Ry a ¥ A hs 
EDWARD Halcer” OHN D. Hoes. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, ‘AN NE, 
sey, [Unmet 
wivaesnt, |%W Barman 
We A: VER, N. K, Masron, 
BDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAaYLon, 7 
adelphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, = Pye. 
JAMES STOKES, JR., OHN H. WATSON, 
‘Avaou: W. K. x 
EO. W. QUINTARD, 
. VICE-PRESIDENT 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE. 


ACTUARY, 
iid 8. N. STEBBINS. 
#2 Ro } Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. 263, and 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 





_ JOHN E. DE WIT, President. | 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Banrierr, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS, 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$560,000 


President, 
L. W. FROST, 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
&.C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


___ $8.70. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 














451 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 





29 





1845. 





YEARS’ 


THIRTY EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years afier declaring them; while other Companies do not begir 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premitims 
thereon. 


eee 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Ceshier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Farm and Garien, 


THE QUEEN'S STABLES. 


Ix Ber “Notes from Over the Sen,” in ‘The |. 
New Fork Times, 
visit to the royal mews in London, which she 
lately inspected, under theescortof one of Her 
Majesty’s courteousgroomsmen, Thestables, 
she tells us, are not so magnificent as are those 
of some of the gold-and-silver princes of Cali- 
fornia ; being of the old style, plain and simple, 
but kept. with excessive neatness.and perfect 
order. First they saw'the sadd@le-horses used: 
by the royal family, maids of honor, and vis- 
itors at the palace. These favored animals 
looked fully conscious of their elevated con- 
dition. They are spirited, delicate, high- 
blooded creatures, mostly bay, with squaré 
cut tails, and groomed to the last degree of 
cleanliness and glossiness. In a stable by 
themselves are <ept two small Russian horses, 
of a very rare Breed, lately sént to the Queen 
by the Empefor.Alexsuder.. Tite darriage- 
horses for ordinary use are all bay, of a rich, 
dark shade, and all of the pure English breed ; 
but the horses used on grand state occasions 
are of Hanoyer stock, larger, heavier,, more 
majestie; and grandiose—at least, after the 


Guelphi¢idea. The dight créamt-colored horses | 


used only to draw the state-coach of the sov- 
ereign are marvels of stately beauty. The 
existence of such magnificent creatures, fit 
Only for slid, predestined adjuncts of eum- 
‘pFOus pageantry” and “slow-moving pomp, 
almost justifies royalty of the good old sort. 
Next to the cream-colored patricians in honor 
and beauty are thé great black Hanoverian 
horses, used forthe royal family atid house- 
hold only on state occasions. The harness 
for the firstmge of scarlet; and gold, for the 
Yast blatke and gold, and @ll are régally gor 
geous. 

In the ‘coach-house of fie Toya) ‘néws are 


shown carriages of every elegant and luxu- 


rious style and shape; but. the great.show.of 


all fs the “Queen’s dale todd © ‘This, kept- 


apart, with a special attendant, is a mighty 
affair—the House of Hanover on wheels. Itis 
more than twelve feet in length and lofty in 
proportion; it has all sorts of royal eni- 
blazonry—gorgeously-painted panels, great 
~ gildedfigures of Tritons blowing gilded horns-- 
ond is altogether imposing. and resplendent 
with gold and glass, scarlet velvet and satin 
cushions and curtains, bie was; built for 
King George IIT and Queen Charlotte: Tt is 
a cumbrous old thing, and comes out at corona- 
tion times and sometimes, but rarély, for the 
opening and prorogation of Parliament. The 
good, motherly Queen dances in the hall of 
Balmoral with her retainers and household 
servants, makes her own tea when out on 
Picnies, spins in the cottages of her tenante,. 
aud has herself photographed in the gracious 
acts, bestows. “warm flannel petticoats’? on: 
poor old women with her own bands, and tells 
us all about jt in her own book. The Princ: 
of Wales goes everywhere, dines’ with every- 
body, and drives a drag—for all the world as 
though he were no greater man than the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The new court 
Gress for gentlemen is a simple, balf-military 
costume, Gaudy lveries are going out in 
high laces, so that lackeys look less like lob- 
sters and lizards than formerly, and it is 
thought that ere long the royal state-coach 
will be remanded, Tritons and all, to that 
Valhalla of old state-coaches, the first hall in 
the Kensington Museum,yand:the monarchs of 
England will cease to lumber along on wheels 
like those of Pharaob’s chariot, but may drive 
through the streets of London, even. on the 
grandest state occasions, with celerity, com- 
fort, and quiet elegance, like other sensible, 
well-to-do folk. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


EATING FRUIT. 


We hardly know how to account for the 
popular impression that still prevails in many 
rural districts thai the free use of fruit is un- 
friendly to health. It has much to do with 
the scarcity of fruit gardens and orchards in 
the country. As a matter of fact, cities and 
villages are much better supplied with fruit 
the year round than the surrounding country. 
There are hundreds of farms, even in the 
oldest parts of the land, where. there is no 
orcbard, and the only fruit is gathered from a 
few seedling apple trees grown in the fence- 
corners. The wants of cities are supplied not 
so much from the proper farming districts as 
from a few men in their suburbs who make a 
business of growing fruit for market. The 
farmers who raise a good variety of small 
fruits for the supply of their own familes are 
still the exception, The villager, with bis 
quarter or half-acre lot, will Have his patch of 
strawberries, his row of currants and rasp- 
berries, his grape vines and pear trees, and 
talk intelligently of the varieties of these 
fruits. His teble is well supplied with these 
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Times, Grace Greenwood describes &-|. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











luxuries for at least half of the year. But 
there is a lamentable dearth of good fruit 
on the farm, from the want of conviction 
thatit pays. It does pay in personal ,comfort 
and health, if in nothing else. The medical 
‘faculty will bear testimony tothe good infiu- 
ence of ripe fruits upén ‘the aniniat eeonomy. 
They regulate the system better than anything 
else and forestall many of the diseases to 
Which we are liable in the summer and fall. 
A quaint old gentleman of our acquaintance 
often remarks that apples are the only pills he 
takes. He takes these every day in the year 
Wlien théy can be found’ inythe market, and 
fills up £hé intervalé bétween ‘tHe’ off and the 
new crop with other fruits. He has hardly 
seen a sick day in forty years and pays no 
doctor’s bill. We want more good fruit, es- 
pecially upon our farms, and the habit of eat- 
‘fog fruit at our meals. This is just one of the 
matters in which farmers’ wives can exert an 
influence. Many a good man would set out 
fruit trées "and bushes ifhe were only re- 
mi of it«at.the right time. One right 
timé Will be this’ atitumn<at least, in all but 
the very coldest parts of the country. A few 
dollars invested then will bring abundant re- 
turos in from one to five years. It is more 
intimately connected with goo@ morals than 
our philosophers think. “With G08 digestion 
ft'ls quité easy to fulfill the law of love.— Amer- 
tcan Agriculiurist. 





HOW TO SELECT A GARDENER. 

* one of “Boston’s ‘best known" mer nts, 
noted for his shrewdness and penetration, 
had a test case recently, and came off vic- 
‘tenious, As it, isan illustration of this mil- 
Udnair® 8 penetration in great business affairs, 
we give the story here: 

It appears that the merchant wanted another 
etrdener upon his.country estate near Boston, 
‘and af ifdtvidual presented bimedit for that 
office. : 

* Understand the business? ” 

“Yes; been in it for years.”’ 

Whom hed he lived with last ?, Theapplicant 
méntfoned’ a genfléman the merebant was 
well acquainted with ; stated that he left for 
no fault, but that his former employer was 
going to Europe. and sold his estate, and had 
no further use for.bim. 

‘ What wages do you expect?” 

“ Eighteen dollars’a month.’? ta 

This was astouishingly low forsueh a prom- 
ising-looking, sober man; and the shrewd 
business mah TuUbbea his chin thoughtfully 
“and reflected ‘that ft Was a bargain lot. But 
wasn’t there something wrong about it? His 
habitual business caution, even im this eom- 
paratively trifling négotiation, did not for- 
sake him. 

“Call to-morrow at this time, and [ ‘will 
have seen Mr. » your former employer, 
aud give you an answer,” 

The gardener turned and began to walk 
slowly away. As.he did 60, hé displayed two 
patches on the seat of his pantaloons beneath 
the line of his round-abont jaeket. 

“Hallo! here! Come back tere!” called 
the merchant. ‘‘ You needn’t apply to-morrow. 
I see I shan’t want you.” 

The astonished applicant stammered out 
something about his knowledge of gardening 
and good character; but was cut short by this 
practical observation: 

“Don’t want you, sir. The patches on your 
breeches are on the wrong side. A gardener'’s 
breeches ought to be patched at the knees, 
not on the seat. You won’t do for me.”’ 


“7 





GREATER VALUE OF COVERED MANURE. 

It is quite important for farmers to save all 
the manure,from the farm possible, and quite 
as important to save it in such a way as will 
resulf in as little waste as possible. Manure 
in piles, decomposing in the open air, must 
lose much of its value by the gases passing off 
into the atmosphere andthe soluble Parts 
washing out... It has been frequently stated 
that covering it would prevent much waste, 
and Lord Kincaid, ‘a ‘Scotch farmer, ‘bas 
demonstrated the truth:of the theory by ex- 
periment. 

Four acres of good soil were measured ; two 
of them were manured with ordinary barn- 
yard manure and two with an equal quantity 
of manure from the covered shed. The whole 
were planted with potatoes. Thé products of 
each acre were as follows: 

Potatoes treated with barnyard manure : 

One acre produced 272 bushels. 

One acre produced 292 bushels. 

Potatoes manured from the covered sheds : 

One acre produced 442 bushels. 

One acre produced 471 bushels. 

The next year the land was sown with wheat, 
when the crop was as follows: 

‘Wheat on land treated with barnyard ma- 


ae acre produced fh Busnels, 18 pounds (of 
61 ponnds per bushel), 

“One acre produced 42 bushels, $8 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 7 

“Wheat on land manured from coversa sheds: 





One acre produced 55 bushels) 
61 pounds per bushel). 

One acre produced 58 bashelg, 47 pounds of 
61 pounds per busi Vis 

Tie straw also y - one-third mo 
the land fertilized with the, magure from the 
covered sheds than upon that to which the 
ordinary manure was applied. 


ORCHARD GRASS. ~ 

J. D. G. Nelson,-of Allen County, Indfana, 
Writes to the Country Gentleman: ‘I can only | 
speak for myself when I give orchard grass | 
the unqualified praise as. being of far more 
evalue to the farmers.than either clover or 
} timothy. I bave grown it, to a limited extent, 
for over twenty years. September and March 


one bushel of seed (but not any other grain) 
per acre, at least on nicely-prepared ground of 
good quality, free of weed seeds. A crop of 
on@or two tons of'éxcellent Hay may be takén 
from the ground the first season, followed by 


quantity will be doubled for the next and suc- 
ceeding years. If the.ground is rich, two 
crops can be taken off any favorable grass 
season. 

“T sowed eight acres the first ha in April 
“last with téh bushel of? seed, ch did-véery 
finély- in gtowth, bat is. considerably” injiited 
‘dn quality by weeds and ‘wet wedther) pro- 
duced by the heavy rains of the season, dam- 
aging all the crops - this section, reducing 
the prod) ict “ee “third, and the quality 
vastly . the: abash 
Valley: Se. ret t 6 breat an Uivaine 
advantage of this grass over any other is for 
early spring and late fall pasture, It furnishes 
the first grateful bite for stock in the spring 
and the la8t in the fall; besides very much 
more in quantity and as good in quality as 
any other grass through our usually dry and 
scorch summers, It seems.to aces o- 
date itself, to our varied seasons of wet and 
dry, sunshine and shade; and, unlike clover 
and timothy, when once, established, remains 
for years—I had almost said for an indefinite 
period.” 





Auwaryd LrbeRAr: 

We haye a German farmer in this neighbor- 
hood who sets us all a good’ example. ‘He 
commenced life,as @hired-man, He has now 
one of the best fatms in town and is adding 
acre toacre. Whatever he does is done well. 
He never Seems td be fn d hurry. “But He com. 
smenees to, plow.inpthe spring before some of 
us begin to think about getting the plows 
ready, and he has-ten or twenty acres of Darley 
sown beforesome/of us have plowed a fafrow. 
He is always ahead. Everything is in its place, 
everything ingood repair and ready'forjuse at 
, 8. moment’s notice, .. His land is getting. cleaner 
evety year; and Lwad going-to cay richer, but 
Iam net epenye on this latter point. I have 
sometimes thought.he was, running his) land 
‘rather hard; but there is certainly no diminu- 
tion in the crops. His farm would sell for fifty 
per. cent. more than he paid for it, while other 
farms have not increased in value“"The “cme 

of success in his case is, first, in the man 
self—{n his industry, sobriety, and good, 
ment. And, in the next plaee, I think itis que 
_ principally tothe fact that he plows early and 
plows late and plows well and ‘plows often; 
and he uses the harrowamd ¢ foller until his 
soil.is mellow and in wider for the seed. 
Then he cultivates his corn and potatoes and 
beans the moment,he can see'the rows, and he 
suffers not 8 weed to growand gotoseed. I 
ought to add that he has five gous to 
help him, and, while he hires little or nolabor, 
there is alarge amount of work done on the 
farm. In fact, say what, you will, there is, 
neyer has been, and néyer will ‘be good farm- 
ing without the expenditure of considerable 
dabor. . P : 
ROOT-PITS FOR WINTER VEGETABLES. 
Choose a warm, protected corner in a well- 
PGrained 161d. Ope Of tlie Aretifequisited Sf a 
Pit Is.perfect drainagé. Water would make it 
“fOul and disagreeable and cause the roots to 
decay. Therefore, do not attempt making a 
pit unless you are perfectly sure that water 
will neyer enter it. Make a furrow sae tires 
ey ¢fbekins g your ditch-plow ¢ 
timesin the same line, north: andsoat iat 
the roots in the furrow in a neatly-built, tri- 
angular stack, ThroW back the earth over the 
roots to the depth of a foot or more, round- 
the top so.as pines off water, and 
ite’ hate with with | raw. o.U) ‘intervats Seiko: 
fest est a small Bundle of straw on 7 a6 an 
on the turnips, so that the straw will reach 
Pirie the ait thfoagh the earth'and serve for 
vebtilatién; to prevent the roots Heating and 
growing. Open the southern end ina bright, 
warmish day whet you Wish. supply. 
All tube Ich as Deets,carrots, horse- 
radish, parships’, and ‘tutnips—may be easily | 
and cheaply kept in this yom Potatoes do 





- 





beat ins cellar. If the root, crops .are ;large 
and intende ‘oe carte pit should be and 
‘fom th deep and about six 






eee 


are the best months to. sow it, at. the rate of 


a fine growth of grass for late falbeeed: :The | 


| (September 30, 1875, 
Ld The roots are then packed in sec 
feet wide across the pit. Between 


the sections a space of six inches is left, and 
Satie Sheemiestt. 

four or 
five barrels of, roots can be taken out Without 


disturbing the next section, which is protected 
by the etx inches of eotl: 


HOW TO CAN CORN, 

Mrs. Emma Moody, aty wie stengra 
of Mount Vernon Gada 2 et communicates 
to the Hoosier Patron sPaowing plans for 
canning corn: 

1, Get the best sweet, corn, scald it on the 
ear, and cut it off while hot, Pat pan over a 
kettle of boiling water, to keep it hot until 
you get.enough to fillhea can. Haye,.some 
weak brine boiling in porcelain kettle,’ Bill 
your can within an inch of,the top with corn ; 
cover the bottom with brine, leaving room tot 
it to swell ; seal the can while boiling hot. 

2. Disaclze one and one-fourth ounces of 
tataric acid in one-half pit of, water ; ;.cut the 
corn from the cob; put it ina, vessel. over the 
fire and bring to a boiling point ; to each pint 


of corn allow “one? Weaeaey we ot 
ie Boll one-h ry stirria oS 


Hen Hut ‘the com in task 
tightly. When wanted for use, me the corn 
into a bowl and stir in two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonfabof sodatoeach quartof corn. pt 
‘it stand one*hotr before tooling. “- © * 

8. Cut the corn off the cob and pack closely 
in quart cafis ; then solder so tifat evéty parti- 
cle of air is excluded;.set the cans in a kettle 
of cold water and bring to a boil; let the oe 


+4 


boil two and a half hours, in this size cans 
(larger ‘cans will require more time) ; 
Gone, pour cold water into the kettlé, “to 
cool the cans and pore pa to1 remove them 
earefally. i i 


HOW TO KEEP MEAT FRESH. 


We have for authority The nter- Ocean tor 
saying that the following recipe is worth the 
subscription price of a ee iy in oe 
land: 

“As soon as the anfatal heatiis out of the 
meat, slice it up ready for cooking. Prepare a 
large jar by scalding with hot sait and water. 
Mix salt and pulverized saltpeter in the’ pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful ofisaltpeter to 
one teacupful of salt. Cover ,the bottom of 
the jar with s sprinkle of salt and pepper. 
Put down a layérof meat, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, the same asif just going te the 
table, and continue in this manner until the 
jar is full, 

“Fold a cloth or towel and wet if in strong 
salt and water, in which a little of the ‘salt- 
peter’ is dissolved: Press the cloth closely 
over the meat and set ina cool plage. Be sure 
aud press the ¢loth on tightly as each layer is 
removed; and your meat will keep for months. 
It is a good plan tolet the meat lie over night» 
after it is ‘sliced, before packing. ‘Then drain 


off allytthe blood thatoo th It willbe 
| necessary to changeithe h Occasionally or 
| take it off and wash it—fi neold Water, then 


scalding salt and water, as at first. 

‘In this way farmets can have fresh meat the 
year round. ‘I have kept beef,’ says the 
writer, “that was killed the ruary 
till the Qst of June. Then I packed a large 
jar of-veal fn the® samé way during the dog: 
days, and it kepteix.weeks.’”~, _ al 


TO DRY APPLES, PEARS, py 


Have a frame made in the following manner: 
Two strips of board 7 feet long, 2 or 2i¢inehes 
wide ; two strips 3 feet long, 14¢dnehes. wide ; 
the whole 3¢4 of an inch thick. Nail the long 
strips across the ends of the short ones, and it 
makes a frame 7 by 8 feet, which is a conve- 
nient size forall purposes. On ore of the long 
strips nails are driven 8 incties apart, extend- 
ing from one @fd to the other, After the 
apples are pated they are quartered and cored, 
and with needle and twine or stout thread 
strung into lengths long’ enough to reach 
twice across theframe.- The ends of the twine 
are then tied together and the strings bung on 
the nails across the frame. The apples wil: 
soon dry, so that the strings canbe doubled on 
the nails and frésh ones put on, or the whole 
of them removed and others put in their place. 
As fast asthe apples become sufficiently ary 
they can be taken from the strings, and the 
same strings used to dry more on. If lar, 
apples are used to dry, they can be cut in,amall- 
‘et pieces. Pears and quinces and other fruita 
that can be strung may be dried in this way. 
In pleasant weather the frames can be set out 
of doors, against. the! side. of the building or 
| any other support ; an@at night or on cloudy 
| and storthy days they can be brought into the 
house and set against the side of the room 
near the atove or fireplace. 


: wirenans, 
’ While the leaves and, vines are at, their best, 
some of ws tro Jike to. +. the 
process 0 spatter. as given in Scien- 
tile American : 2 2AuD 


‘Wpatter-work . pictures, usually delfca te de- 
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signsdw-white, appearing upon 4 softly-shaded 
ground; eré now very popular, and are, with 
& little Practice, easily produced. Procure, a 
sheet of flne, tincalendered dra a 
arrange thereon a Bouquet of pressed 
trailing vines, letters, or any design which “ti 
is desired to lave appear in white. Fasten 
the articles by pins stuck into the smooth 
éutface, which should be underneath. the 
paper. Theit slightly wet the bristles of a 
tooth or other brash in rubber Icdia ink or 
common Black writing-ink, then draw them 
écross a stick fn Stich) a manner that the 
bristles, will bebent, and, then .quickly Te- 
leased, This will causéa fine spatter of ink 
upon thepaper. “Continue thé'spattering Over 
all the leaves, pins, and paper, allowing the 
center ofthe pattern to receive tie most ink, 
the, edges shading off When done, remove 
the desigu, an@ fhe forms will be found re 
produced with accuracy on the tinted ground. 
With a rustic wooden frame this forms a very 
cheap and pretty orfament.” 


HOW THE SUN-MOVED A/BRIDGE. 

During ‘the ‘recent building Sf. abdridge in 
Holland one of the traverses, 460 feet long, was 
misplaced on the supports. It was an inch out 
‘Of the Tite; and the problem was how to replace 
it. Experiments -proved=tbat. the-iron work 
expanded a sroall of an‘ineli to every 
degree of heat » Tbhapfas.notived that 
the night-end day - — differed by 
about twenty-five , and it was thought 
this might be made to move the bridge. In 
the morning one of the pieces was bolted down 
securely and the ‘other end left free. In the 
heat of’ the sun the iron expanded and toward 
night the free-end was loosened: The¢ontrac_ 
tfon then dragged the whole maés the other 


Important. to Own wners Of « Houses! 
Read this and Show Y Your Neighbors! 
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Miller Sng Chemical Paint, 


for ude in White, Bl: 
a. = Th Pain hase beautiful gloss and nent fast 
one-th than 
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way. For two days this experiment was 
repeated and’the desired’ place reactied. The 
contraction and expansion.of iron bars by fire 
heat has frequently been, used to move heavy 
weights over short distances. Broken walls 
and strained roofs and arches have ..been 
brought into place by simply heating iron rods 
until they expand, then taking up the slack 
by screws and nuts, and allowing contraction 
by cold to pull the wall into place. 


UTILIZING LEATHER OHIPS. 

At the Vienna Exposition a Copentagen } 
firm exhibited an invention which is probably 
destined to come into general.use. . By this in- 
vention leather scraps are first converted by a 
suitable machine into a sort of leather wool, 
whi¢h is then mixed with caoutchouc and dif- 
ferent chemical reagents, kneaded by mactin- 
ery mto a thick, pasty mass, and then formed 
in metal molds and dried and subjectéd toa 
gtadually-increasing pressure, until it ts fin- 


isbed under 6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the |. 


square inch, The appearance of leather is 
imparted to it by a light ¢oating. Articles 
manufactured from this material ate saidto be 
fifty per cent. cheaper than those made from 
leather and can be made in the same manner, 
while they are at the same time perfectly 
waterproof. Chemical investigation shows it 
to consist of about forty per cent, eaontchoue 
and sixty pér cent. leather. 


DESIRABLE POINTS IN JERSEY COWS. 

Col. George E. Waring names the paints he 
eovsiders most desirable in Jersey cows, as 
follows: 

“ Good és¢utcheons: or mil’; «mirrors, com- 
bining width, hight, and uniformity ; evenly- 
developed, large udderts,' with a good width 
and depth bebind, and running well forward 
under the belly; large and evenly-placed teats; 
full and knotted milk veins ; heavy hind-quar- 
ters and light fore-quorters ; thin necks ; yel- 
low-lined ears; and small horos, free-from 
much white.” 

Coloring of hair and size has been disregard- 
4 beeen has been held eer 

DELAINE omeur. 

In New Zealand the English manufacturers 
are stimulating the wool-growers to develop a 
new industry, and they are now producing a 
very desirable delaine wool, by crossing the 
» Cotewold or Leicester ram on the Merino ewe, 

“ The result is # ‘heavy carcass, heavier fleece, a 
longer staple; and altogether a more profitable 
,Bheep. A.good deal of that kind of wool has 
been imported into New York from New Zea- 
land during the past year, and has commanded 
-»prices.superior.to their best Australian wools, 
Merino or grade Merino which has length and 
strength of staple is a delaine wool, while the 


English mutton-sheep is the sheep’ for comb- 
ing wool. 
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Corn Crushers, 


Shhker Thresher. 
3 CANS MACBINERY 
D STATIONARY 
STEAM-EN CINES. 
RELLS- Church. Bcheol Scheol, Farm, &Hire-Alarm. 


» Descriptive Circulars and Price-lists sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 64 West Highth St, CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
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PRICE REDUCED, BUT QUALITY RETAINED. THE BEST is 


NATION Aly MIXED PAINT, 


which is composed of. - At ATERIAL, and its quality and shade ire analy 
ALWAYS marred, T IN COLOR, HANDSOME IN EFFEOT, snd 
ECONOMICAL IN wt) by all consumers as STRICTLY THE FINEST 


PAINT MADE; te Wiiithiwe add ta eis KK. that it ie such. This Paint is prepared READY 
FOR. USB, requiring 16 sold in any quantity, from one gallon upward. It is easier 
to apply and will cover at Sg any other. Because of inferior “mixed” or 
Paints, do not condemn this article until Seicktave, at least, tried it. 

Send your address fora SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS, which will be mailed free. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay Sti; N.Y. 


PRIGE REDUCED 
AVERILL PAINT. 


OVER 300,000 HOUSES 
PAINTED WITH It. 


White and al? the Fashionable Shades, mixed ready for use, and sold by the Galion. 
c ; will find th titer than ever. 
Fyeces thes thea by, AAD re, MY © quality bet ever. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
_ $2 Barling Sip, New York; or 132 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. - 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD _ PURIFIER ! 


ONE. BOTTLE 


will make the Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,tke Compiexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Month, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 
— na Depa re 
ves away Diseased Deposit: «=: 68 the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
“ Whether it be 
Scrofula or Syplilitic,’ Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stetmhach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 








R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 
The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent. Bottle 
CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND P 


THY SYSTEM AGAINST BUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
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DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pertectly tasteless, ologantly coated with 
Purge tof tor the cure of all disord Stee. 
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R. M. TAYLOR. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, /|¢ 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New Nerkc 
STILL VONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 
of any House in the United States, whieh they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 

Please state where you saw this. @ 


Nothing ‘like it in medicine. A luxury to*the palate, 8 
painless evacnant, a gentle stimulant to the circulation, a per- 
Spiratory preparation, an anti-bilious medicine, a stomachic, & 
diuretic, and an admirable general alterative, ._Such are the ac- 
know ledged and daily-proven properties of 


Tarrant’s EFFERVESCENT APERIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WEW ae ORGAN CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CABINET ORGANS. 
(289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Patent Bellows 


AND 
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Lowest Pos- 
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CELEBRATED 


GRAND ORGAN 
ATTACHMENT 


make them the most 


. ie * DESIRABLE 
FIRST-CLASS® | ) 
— ~ INSTRUMENT 
WORK. now in Use. 


This Cut wasr aie Style60. 


"ACKNOWLEDGED L LEADERS IN STYLES. 
ELECANT DESICNS, 


BEAUTY OF FINISH, 


and for PURITY OF TONE they stand UNRIVALED. 
EVERY ORGAN WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


WARERGOMS, 1299 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


W. W, KIMBALL, Chicago, Itt. 

R. WURLITZER & BRO., Cincinnati, 0. 
WM. A. POND @ CO. N. Y. 

VAN METER & Quest, Burlington, lowa. 
JAMES BELLAK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Adina Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


are notified that we have just issued our new and 
revised 


seller for if, of send “aie doar toro sample Cy ggg 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


ANTHEM CHOIR. containing a new list of Woods, with prices and full 
culars. Forwarded on applicati 
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oran incurable Lung Disease is.often the result. 
BROWN?’S: 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Tellets (Wor Bronchitis, Asthine, Oxi a 


Sones Ay &- ——- 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPIKES 


find Troches useful in clearing the 

take before singi speaking, lieving’ the 

sees unusual exertion Bt'the Vocal - 4 8, 
Geenes miation ond po 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 

Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 1s the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
thers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 

the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S) Why Will: You 
Suffer? 


HOUSHHOLD ceca 
PANAGEA 


PAMILY 
LINING 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S. 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM L< LOZENCES. | 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
ee Oe ar eciac’ Seen eit” 


BROWN’ S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients wey eS eeres prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents = Box 








ralgia, Cramos. in tae 
‘Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Liniment,is of all 
others the remedy you 
‘want for internal and ‘ex. 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 
is no mistake about it, 
he Sold by all Drug- 
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To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the THETH 
To make the pote Hard and enema 


BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICB. 


26 Cents a Bottle. 
Manufactured by : ; 
JOHN I. BROWN. & SONS, Boston. 
CURTIS & BROWN, , 
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“TuE INDEPENDENT” Press, NOB. 21 AND 23 Ross STREET. 
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